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Apteb, a long and careful consideration of several different 
modes of carrying out the Archaeological Survey of India, 
the direction of which has been entrusted to my charge, 
it .appeared to me that the most convenient plan would be 
to begin with those portions of the country where much had 
already been done by previous explorers, so as to complete, as 
early as j)9ssible, the examination of the better known pro- 
vinces. TJntried and inexperienced arcliaeoiogists would have 
the advantage of .comparing and scrutinizing the published 
accormts of their predecessors, and would thus learn more 
clearly and thoroughly the nature of the work that was re- 
q^uired from them, as well as the actual extent of what had 
been done already. 

I left Calcutta in the middle of February 1871, and after 
paying a visit to Jaunpm% to make plans of all the large 
mosques of the Sharki Kings, I proceeded to Agra, where, in 
the beginning of March, I met my two assistants, Messrs. J. 
D. lleglar and A. O. L. Carlleyle. As the cold season was 
then too far advanced to admit of any field work being car- 
ried on with advantage, I thought it best to begin with a 
survey of the two great capitals of the Mughal Empire, 
Agra and Delhi, which could be continued, without interrup- 
tion, during the hot season and rains. To Mr. Carlleyle I 
assigned the survey of Agra, and to Mr. Beglar the survey of 
Delhi. Both' works were completed in October 1871, and my 
two assistants were thus ready to take the field early in 
November. Their reports are herewith submitted. 

Eor the working season of 1871-72, I selected the North- 
West Provinces as the scene of operations. Eor the pur- 
poses of the survey, I divided the whole country into three 
nearly equal sections : all the districts to the north of the 
Jumna forming the northern or Agra section; those to the 
west of the Grand Trunk Bead running from Agra to Indore 
forming the south-west or Ajmer section; and those to the 
east of the road forming the south-east or Bundelkhand sec- 
tion. To Mr. Carlleyle I entrusted the survey of Rajpiitana, 
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and to Mr. Bcglar that of Bundelkhand, reserving tLc 
nortliern section for my own sliarc of the work. Each 
assistant was furnished with a copy of the following letter of 
instructions with an illustrative map. The red lines in the 
map connected places which were known to possess objects of 
interest, hut as many of these places had already been more 
or less completely described, my assistants were duly warned 
not to waste theh time in doing over again that which had 
already been done. Thus Mr. Beglar, who was to visit Kha- 
jm'dho, was told not to make copies of inscriptions or plans of 
the temples, as these had already been done by myself ; each 
assistant was also furnished with a copy of the reprint of my 
four previous Archmological Beports, as a kind of guide from 
which they could learn what still remained to be done. 


MEMORANDUM OF INSTRUCTIONS. 

A.KCH-.®OLOGICAL SURVEY OF IKDTA. 

“ In the tour which I have sketched out for you during 
the present cold season of 1871-72, you will have an oppoi^ 
tunity of visiting some of the most famous jilaces, and of 
seeing some of the finest buildings in India. By recent ner- 
sonal communications, as well as by correspondence during 
the past hot season, you have already learned the nature of 
the information which you are required to collect. The per- 
usal of my form Archaeological Beports, the reprint of which 
is now in your hands, will also show you what has already 
been done before, so that the whole of your time and atten- 
tion may be directed to the acquisition of fresh information, 
instead of being wnsted in doing old work over again. ’ 

But though I feel that you fully understand°the general 
scope and object of your present employment as an assistant 
on the Archaeological Survey of India, yet I think it will be 
an advantage to have some of the objects of jovlv reseai’ch 
more precisely and fully detailed. I have therefore drawn 
up the following notes on various points of archmological 
interest to which I wish you to give yom- best attention 
during your present tour. 

; Archeology is not limited to broken sculptures, old build- 
ings and mounds of ruins, but includes evervthinff that 
belonged to ^ the world’s history. Erom thdr sife and 
number, architectural remains naturally form the most nrom 
inent branch of archeology. This is Z 

case m India, where, save coins, ruined buildings are almost 
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tlie only remains of bygone times. The study of architec- 
tural remains is therefore one of the most important objects 
of most Indian 'archseologists. But our researches should be 
extended to all ancient remains whatever that will heljo to 
illustrate the manners and customs of former times. Some 
of the more obvious and interesting of these objects of 
research will be noted hereafter. 

The nature of the information to be sought for can only be 
indicated in general terms. It should, however, always 
include the following points : — 

1. — The various names of the place reported upon, and 

their origin or derivation. 

2. — ^The date of its foundation, either historical or tradi- 

tional, or both. 

3. — Its former extent, as shown by existing gates or by 

sites of gates, as well as by lines of old brick- 
Idlns, or by tradition. 

4. — A description of the principal buildings, whether 

standing or in ruins, including the nature and 
colour of the materials employed, whether granite, 
marble, sandstone, brick, &c. The description 
should include the form and size of each building, 
with any special peculiarities, either of style or of 
ornamentation ; and also the cost if this can be 
obtained. 


5. — ^The history, either written or traditional, of each 

principal building. 

6. — A detailed j)lan of each j)rincipal building, and a 

section of at least one building typical of each 
style. 

Some buildings may be remarkable only for their histor- 
ical interest, but they are worth preserving on that account 
alone, although they may be otherwise insignificant. Such, 
for instance, is the small mosque of Boshan-ud-daiilah in the 
Chandni Chauk at Delhi, where Nadir Shah sat for several 


hours, while plunder and massacre were going on all around 
him. Other buildings may be remarkable for their beauty 
or grandeur, or because they are the best specimens of their 
respective styles. All these should of coiu’se be carefully 
described. But there are others which show the gradual 
progress of the art of architecture in India, and arc therefore 
worth preserving, either wholly or in part, as historical 
specimens. All examples of beautiful ornamentation or of 
peculiar constructive skill should also be noted ; and I may 
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say generally, that whatever is striking either in form, or 
in design is worthy of preservation. 

Where there are many buildings, all need not be described 
in full, but any special differences should be noted. The 
selection of the best typical specimens must be left entirely 
to the taste and judgment of the assistant employed on 
this duty. 

I would especially call attention to the singular beauty 
of some of the flowered ornaments in stucco, which are to 
be found in many of the old Pathan tombs and musjids. 
They are, I believe, generally in white, and in' relief, with 
either a blue or a red ground. 

The best specimens of the gorgeous ornamentation in 
glazed tiles of various colours should also be noted, as the 
art has now been lost in India, and the few specimens which 
still exist have been as much injured by the hands of the 
spoiler -as by the hand of time. Some of the flowered 
patterns in this style are very rich in colour and delicate 
in treatment. 

Our knowledge of the ancient architecture of India is 
at present very limited. We have some splendid monoliths 
and wonderful rock-hewn caves ; also several ornamented 


stupas with their surrounding colonnades, as well as some 
sculptured pillars of a Buddhist railing at Graya, which are 
almost certainly of the age of Asoka, B. O. 250. Of the 
time of the Indo-Scythians, from 100 B. O. to 100 A. J)., 
we possess no aetual building, hut we have numerous 
representations of their architecture in the scnlx^tm’ed scenes 
on the pillars at Mathura, where also have been discovered 
several fall-sized bases and capitals of pillars, which corres- 
pond mth the examples in the seulptured medallions, 
ihe sculptures of the same period from the Tusufzai district 
to the west of the_ Indus, though less valuable, from being 
entirely devoid of inscriptions, are perhaps more important 
as liiustrations of architecture, as they show decided modi- 
1^"'" extension of the Greek use of the acanthus 
. '["‘‘Slug from two or three full-, size capitals of 
sm iiiai’ beauty, and from several specimens of arcades 
or elevations of buildings, I think that this style, when 

plSf several novel and 

Sin|s.^ treatment of the exteriors of our 

Grupta period, which extends from A. B. 78 to 
319, uc have no certain examples except monolith pillars. 
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and some sculptured representatives of the exteriors of build- 
ings. But, judging from these, and from the ‘spirited 
execution of their gold coins, there can be no doubt that 
architecture was in a very flourishing state during their 
rule. Many of the cave excavations of Western India 
belong to this period, as well as several of the sculptures 
found at Mathura. In these examples the acanthus foliage 
of the cajjitals has given place to animals. These are 
generally lions or bulls, but there are also fabulous winged 
animals with human faces, which recall the style of the 
Assyrian and Persex^olitan architecture. 

In examining ancient buildings, one of the chief- points 
to' be attended to is the presence of inscriptions, and more 
especially of such as, from their position, show that they 
were designed to record the original erection. In the 
absence of such an inscription, the records of pilgrims should 
be searched for, as they are sometimes found of dates nearly 
as old as the buildings themselves. The stones should also 
be carefully examined for mason’s marks, which are rarely 
absent from old buildings, and which, if numerous, will 
serve to give a tolerably complete alphabet of the characters 
in use when the structure was erected. In all temples the 
nature of the sculi:)tm’es over the entrance door, and also 
over the entrance of the sanctum, should be noted. Prom 
them we can generally determine the original purpose of 
the building, as it was the usual practice to place the 
figure of the god to whom the temple was dedicated 
over the middle of the doorway, while the side niches were 
occupied either by figm’es of the other two members of the 
Hindu Triad, or by his wives, or by other representations of 
himself. Thus the Tell Mandar at Gwalior, which was ori- 
ginally dedicated to Vishnu, as shown by the figure of 
Ganid over the lofty entrance door, was afterwards taken 
possession of by the Saivas, who added a lower doorway- 
with a figure. of their own god, .and placed a “lingam” 
inside. Similarly, I have seen Brahmanical temples occupied 
by the Jains, who do not appear to have been more scrupu- 
lous than the Saivas. 

When pure Jaina temples are met with, they should be 
closely and carefully examined, and any differences that 
may be detected between them and Brahmanical temples 
in their general design, or hi their interior arrangements, or" 
external decoration, should be specially noted. Enquiry 
should also be made whether these differences are common 
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to Jaina temples, and whetlier there is any noticeable’ ov 
well knoyrn peculiarity of style or design that is character- 
istic of Jaina architecture. 

The fretted ceilings of Hindu temples are often of 
singular beauty, which is not surpassed by the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic fretwork. All the finer examples of these 
ceilings should be noted, stating their size and the general 
nature of the design. 

In many of the older villages will be found fragments 
of sculpture, together with curiously shaped or coloured 
stones, collected together under some large tree, generally 
either a banyan or a pippal. In the same places also, as 
I have been informed, are sometimes found stone celts and 


splintered arrow-heads of stone. On the sculptures I have 
frequently found traces of inscriptions; but more usually 
these fragmentary remains, heaped together under the village 
trees, are much worn by the daily libations of water and 
anointments of red lead to which they are subjected. They 
serve, however, to show what was the religion of the former 
occupants of the village when the sculptures were executed. 

Connected with the stone celts are the large earthen 
harrows, stone circles and stone houses or dolmens^ which 
are found in many of the hilly parts of India." The positions 
and dimensions of all these should he noted for fm’ther 
research and future excavation. Smaller monuments may 
perhaps he opened at once, as the work would not occupy 
more than a few days ; hut all the larger harrows must be 
left for more leisurely exploration. Monoliths bV' menhirs 
are more rarely found ; but these, as well as dolmens and 
circles, need not he looked for in any place except where 
stone is plentiful, and in positions where their removal would 
give more trouble than the procuring of similar stones from 
the quarry. I’or this reason, such Buddhist topes as were 
erected on hills, have been generally spared by the spoiler, 
while those built in the plain afforded the most tempting 
quarries of dressed stones, or burnt bricks ready for renaoval. 

1 think it also desuable that attention should he eiven 
to the many rude hut curious agricultural implements which 
are ^lU usea m the less frequented districts to the south of 
ihe Jumna Then names should be noted, and a rouah 
sketch made of each implement, showing the material of 
'Which each part is constructed. As the names fo7these 

™-y in cUffcrent d?s! 

tiicts, ail these changes should be carefully noted. 
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I'he principal implements are the plough, the toothed 
iiaiTOW, the smoothing board, the sowing drill, the pick and 
the hoe, and all the various contrivances for raising water. 
In Bundelkhand the bill-hook for cutting wood is called 
dliao^ and in Burma it is called ddli. In' all probability the 
word is Indian, and if so, the bill-hook must have been 
introduced into Burma by the Indians. It would be inters 
esting to learn whether it is known, and by what name, in 
Bajputana and in other countries to the south of the Jumnai 

The various' forms of mills for sugar and oil should also 
be noted. When made of stone, they are sometimes in- 
scribed. 

Any peculiarities in the form or construction of the native 
carts might also be noted with advantage. In the southern 
districts of IJjain, Ashta, and Bhuphl, the richer merchants 
make use of carts with solid wheels of a hard wood, which 
are very highly ornamented. A pair of wheels costs about 
Bs. 100, and is said to last for about 100 years, during 
which time the body of the cart is renewed at least three 
times. 

~In noting these few examples, I desire chiefly to direct 
attention to the many curious and old-fashioned things 
which still exist in several parts of India. Some of these 
may help to throw light on the scenes sculptured on old 
monuments ; others may serve to illustrate passages in 
ancient authors ; whilst all will be valuable for preserving 
a knowledge of things which in many ijlaces are now fast 
passing away, and will soon become obsolete and forgotten. 

Another interesting subject on which enquiry should be 
made is that of the “ weights and measm’es” of the country, 
of which many curious specimens are still in daily use in 
the districts to the south of the Jumna, although the people 
will generally produce other measures before Europeans. 
The old measures are usually made of joints of bambu, or 
of brass or iron, and more rarely of hard wood. Occasion-. 
ally these vessels are inscribed and ornamented. What 
is chiefly required is a record of the names and values of 
these old measures in different districts. The values should 
be ascertaind in cubic inches, both for struck and heaped 
measures. The commonest name ^ for one of the smaller 
measm’es is which means simply a joint of bambu. 

The metal vessels are usually shaped something like hour- 
glasses, being narrower in the middle than at top and bottom. 
Other names are J?aile or JPali, Dona or DronU'^ &c. 
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In tlie Gangetic provinces tliese old measures have long^ 
ago disappeared, and the names are no longer remembered, 
excej)t by scholars, as occtirring in Sanskrit books. It is 
an object therefore to obtain as many indejoendent values 
as possible for such of these old measures as still exist, 
■with the view of determining the capacities of those men- 
tioned in ancient Sanskrit works- Drawings of the vessels 
should be made to scale, and their capacity in cubic inches 
determined by actual measurement. I have found both 
mustard seed and poppy seed very convenient for this 
purpose. 

I would also draw attention to some of the records on 


Sati 'pillars, which are very numerous in the hilly countries 
to the south of the Jumna, where stone is plentiful. These 
are generally single, upright slabs, somewhat like the com- 
mon head-stones of Christian graves. Some take the form 
of square pillars -with capitals, while many of the more 
modern monuments have canopies, supported on open pillars, 
and may readily be mistaken for Muhammadan tombs. 

The greater number of the Sati monuments are of little 
or no intm’est, and present nothing but the usual fio*ure of 
a woman’s aim placed between emblems of the sun and^moon, 
and accompanied by a short inscription, giving the date of 
the burning of the sati with her husband’s body. But as 
some of the longer records give the name of the village, and 
of the reigmng king, they may afford valuable aid both to 
iiistory^ and to geography. Por instance, I found a Sati 
village of Miydna about 100 miles to the 
south of Gwahor, on which it is recorded that it was set 

3^/7, Maharaja Sri Sultan 

GayasiMn, who ruled over Ohandeii and M4ndu.’ This 
was Ghias shah of Malwa, whose capital was Mdndu, and 
whose dominions, as we learn from this short inscrintion 
orttonorth™'^'’'^ Ohauderi on tiio east, and to 


S'™ " sculptured renresenfa- 
tion of the manner of death of the sati’s husbLd ^ 

Gujarat some of Se ^i of 

ships, showing that the ^^7® i’®pi’esentations of 

at sea, eSin Poi’i^l^ed 

fore to take a note'of all useful there- 

a^ea note of all Sati monuments that are interesting, 
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either for their peculiar design and sculptured ornaments, 
or for their inscriptions. 

The last point •which I will notice here is the distribution 
of races, a subject of great interest and. importance for the 
illustration of Indian history. During my travels I have 
been in the habit of collecting at every place where I 
halted as much, statistical information as possible, regarding 
the numbers and names of the different castes of its inhabi- 
tants. In this way I have obtained much valuable informa- 
tion as to the distribution of races. 

I have thus been able to show that the Jajhotiya Brah- 
mans are rarely found beyond the limits of the ancient king- 
dom of Jayhoti; and as there are also Jajhotiya Baniyas, I 
conclude that the name is simply a geographical distinction, 
like those of- Sarmtiya, Sarwariya or Sarjit^pdriya, Kanojiya 
and Gaur Brahmans; and not derived from Yajuo'hota, as 
native Sanskirt scholars assert. 

Information collected in this way may not he more than 
approximately correct as to mimbers, but I see no reason to 
doubt its perfect accuracy as to the names of the various 
classes who inhabit any particular village. 

(^Signed) A. CUNNINGHAM, Ilajor General, 

Director General, Archeeological Survey of India J 


In carrying out these instructions, the following places 
have been visited by Mr. Beglar, -who has secured about 
seventy photographic negatives of various Hindu buildings, 
nf which foyty are illustrations of the architecture of the 
Ohhndels, taken from the beautiful temples at Khajuraho 
and Mahoba. 


Bates war. 

Bbind. 

Ericli. . 

Mahoba. 

Rdhat. 

Dauwi. 

K^hilya. 

Makarbahi. 

E.bajui4bo. 

Banna. 


-^jaygarh. - 

Nagod. 

Ba.pn^lth. 

Kahatgarb. 

Patb^vi. 

Udaypur. 

Gyavispur. 

Bbilsa. 

Sancbi. 


The following places have been visited by Mr. Carlleyle, 
who has been very fortunate in discovering, several important 
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inscriptions, one of wliicli, dated in tlie Samvat year 428^ is 
especially valuable iu furnishing us with the alphabetic 
characters in use during that particular century, of which 
previously we had no authentic example. 


Rupb&s. 

Jagner. 

Bainsakuri. 

Beijalpur. 

Atrajipur. 

Toretpur. 

Lakbampur* 

Rayana. 

Bijagarb. 

Bitamaw 

Macberik 


Bair&tfc 

Uneba Pabiir. 
Jaypur. 

Deosa. 

Nain, 

Cbfitsu. 

Toda. 

Bagbera. 

Bisolpur. 

Deolb 


My own researches were begun at Mathura, where I made 
many valuable discoveries of inscriptions and sculptures of a 
very early date. The necessity of visiting Gaur and Sunargaon, 
in connexion with the proposed publication of Mr. ilaven- 
shaw’s photographs of the ruins of Gaur, obliged me to give 
up my intended plan of completing the examination of the 
northern section of the North West Provinces. The places 
which I visited were the folio wins: 

O 


Matbura. 

Bitba. 

Garbw^. 

Latiya. 

Akbanda. 

Bagbsar. 

Mabas&ra* 

Ard. 

Buddba Gaya* 
Prag Bodbii 
Gaya. 

Yasbtivana. 

Bajagriba. 

Giryek. 

Ndlanda. 

Bibdr. 

Bajaona* 


Kiyul. 

Jay n agar. 

Nongarb. 

Dbaka. 

Stindrgaon. 

Bikrampur. 

Pandua. 

Gaur. 

Hazrat Pandua. 

Mdlda. 

Rdjmabal. 

Cbampanagar* 

Itdwa. 

Koib 

Delhi. 

Labor. 


The results of my researches are described in the following 
pages, noth the exception of the exploration of the ancient 

Sunargaon, and Delhi, the 
account of which 1 reserve for future illustration. 
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The B-epoi’t now submitted consists of the following docu- 
ments : — 

1. Report of researches at various places in the Gan- 

getic valley, from Mathura to Lakhisarai, dmdng 
' 1871-72, by Major General A. Cunningham, illus- 
trated by 47 plates. ■ » 

2. Report of explorations at l>ellii during the summer 

of 1871, by Mr. J. D. Beglar, illustrated by 
10 plates. 

3. Report of explorations at Agra dmdng the summer 

of 1871, by Mr. A, 0. L. Carlleyle, illustrated 
by 6 plates. 

4. Report of researches at various places between the 

Jumna and the Narbadda to the south-east of 
Agra, during 1871-72, by Mr. Beglar, illustrated 
by 12 plates. 

No report has been received from Mi’. Carlleyle of his re- 
searches in Rajputana during 1871-72, but I hope to be 
able to prepare some account of the work done by him from 
his letters, some of which give full and interesting details of 
his discoveries. 


A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
Director General, Archcsological Survey of InMa, 




AECHJIOLOGICAL REPORT. 


REPORT OE OPERATIONS OE THE ARCHASOLOGICAL SURTEY 
OE INDIA FOR THE SEASON 1871-72. 


In treating of Indian Antiquities, it would be a great con- 
venience if we could make some temporary arrangement 
of styles or periods that would divide our daily increasing 
materials into small and manageable groups, to which refer- 
ence could be made as to similarities and differences of 
treatment, without committing ourselves to any system or 
theory which we might afterwards have to abandon. But 
at present our knowledge of the Archaeological remains of 
India is too limited to enable us to draw hard and fast lines 
between the different styles of building, or to determine the 
periods at which these may have been adopted by any parti- 
cular peoples or races. It appears to me, therefore, a more 
judicious arrangement to divide our present materials, as far 
as possible, into a few distinctly marked chronological groups 
which can afterwards be redistributed, when our increased 
and more matured knowledge shall have provided us with 
the necessary amount of information for a more minute and 
axDpropriate nomenclature. 

I would, therefore, divide all the remains at present known 
to us into a number of distinct and broadly named Qh-ono- 
logioal ISeotions, which would serve to indicate clearly the 
date of each period, while the whole would form a contin- 
uous and connected series illustrative of the history of 
Indian Art.' The great advantage of such a chronological 
arrangement is its safety, as it disturbs nothing, and is not 
misleading, while it seems to indicate the exact period to 
which the particular style belongs. 
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The following groups into which, for the present, I propose 
to divide the Archaeological remains of India, I would name 
as follows : — 


HINDU PERIOD. 

B. C. 1000 TO A. D, 1200. 

1.— Aechaic, from B. C. 1000 to 250. 

а. — Indo-Gkecian, from B. C. 250 to 57. 

8. — ^iNDo-ScYTHiAiir, from B. C. 67 to A. D. 319. 

4. — Indo-Sassanian, from A. D. 819 to 700. 

5. — Mediaeval Bkahmanic, from A. D. 700 to 1200. 

б. — Modekn Beahmanic, from A. D. 1200 to 1750. 


MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

A. D. 1200 TO 1750. 

1. — Ghoei PathaNj with overlapping arches, from A. D. 1191 

to 1289. 

2. — Khiui Pathan, with horseshoe arches, from A. D. 1289 to 1321. 

3. — Tughlak Pathan, with sloping walls, from A. D. 1321 to 1450. 

4. — Afghan, with perpendicular walls, from A. D. 1450 to 1555. 

5. — Bengali Pathan, from^. D. 1200 to 1500. 

6. — Jaunpuei Pathan, from A. D. 1400 to 1500. 

7. — Eaely Mhghal, from A. D. 1556 to 1628. 

8. -- Late Mughal, from A. D. 1628 to 1750. 


■ HINDU ARCHITECTURE.' 

1* — Aechaic Peeiod. 

The earliest remains that are found in India are funeral 
momds, or barroTO ol earth; oii'oles, oromleohs, and mono- 
liths of stone ; celts and other implements, both of stone and 

S of metal; and a large nnrnher 

■I, ’ I silver and copper, which are commonly 

therefore havp r»vp g earthen shipas, and must, 

-ent kincl7of ^ differ- 

by the general name of the “ AECHMc'p-Eroi)™'^''^? •*? 
melnde all the earUer whs otrth\“h!“^“S 
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To tlie Aryans belong tbe stone walls of old HSjagrilia or 
' Knsagarapura, tlie capital of Bimbisara, as well as the Jara- 
sandba-ka-Baitbak and tbe Baibbar and Sonbbandar caves, 
all of wbicb date certainly as early as B. G. 600. Tbe 
Archaic Phriod I would close at 250 B. 0., when tbe rude 
workmen of India were first brought into close contact witb 
tbe artists of Greece, by tbe estabbsbment of an independ- 
ent Greek monarcby in tbe Kabul valley. Prom tbis time 
tbe native money of Nortb-Western India borrows many of 
its • designs from tbe coinage of tbe Greeks, while its archi- 
tecture and military system, its chronology and its astronomy, 
all show very strong traces of Greek influence. 

2. — ^Indo-Grecian Period. 

Tbe second stage, wbicb I would call tbe Indo-Grecian 
Period,’’ comprises most of tbe finest examples of Indian 
art, wbicb belong almost exclusively to tbe age of Asoka, 

' whose lion-pillars, vdtb then bands of boney-suckle and 
beaded mouldings, if not tbe work of Greek artists, show 
very able imitations of Greek design. To tbis period belong 
tbe Great Stupas of Sancbi and' Satdbara near Bbilsa, the 
Buddhist raibngs or colonnades of Sancbi and Gaya, and 
most probably also the bas-rebefs of tbe Orissa caves. As 
tbe first Jndo-Scytbians or Sacae adopted tbe Grecian gods 
on their coinage, it seems probable that they effected bttle, 
if any, change in tbe religion and arts of Northern India. 
But witb the accession of tbe later Indo-Scytbians, or 
Tocbari, tbe Greek mythology was at first superseded by tbe 
Persian worship of tbe elements, and soon after by Indian 
Buddhism, wbicb was zealously adopted by Kanisbka. Tbis 
change of religion, wbicb certainly took jilace some time in 
tbe middle of tbe first century before Christ, closes tbe 
" Greek period, wbicb thus lasted for about two centuries, or 
from 250 to 57 B. O. 

3. — ^Indo-Sctthian Period. 

To tbe third, or Indo-Scythian, period belong most of tbe 
Buddhist and Jain sculptures and pillars which have been 
exhumed from tbe mounds of Mathura and from tbe ruined 
cities in tbe Yusufzai district. To tbis period also belong 
- tbe earliest of tbe Buddhist caves of "Western India executed 
by. tbe Saka Prince Nabapdna. Tbe influence of tbe Greek 
art of tbe preceding period is most strongly marked in tbe 
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nortliftfii sculxituro and arcTiitecture liy tlie mucli freer treat- 
ment of the positions and drapery, and by the very general 
use of the acanthus leaf for the ornamental foliage of 
capitals. 

In India the Indo-Scythian style was adopted, with some 
important modifications, by the powerful Gupta family, which 
most ]irobably obtained dominion towards the end of the first 
century of the Christian era, or about 78 A. D. ' Prom their 
inscriptions we learn that the Gupta princes were Brahman- 
ists, which is also shown by the coin types of the later 
kings. This change in the religion naturally effected' a 
great alteration both in the sculpture and the architectm’e, 
as the former dealt with new objects of worship, and the 
latter discarded both the stupa and the monastery. In the 
Brahmanical parts of Northern India, therefore, the Indo- 
Scythian period was shortly succeeded by the Gupta period ; 
but in Mathura and other great cities the Indo-Scythian style 
remained unchanged. In Southern India, the great Andhra 
kings, who excavated many of the finest caves in Ndsik arid 
Kanhari, were Buddhists, and accordingly the pillars in these 
caves belong to the same style as those of the Indo-Scythian 
period at Mathura. In Kabul and the Panjdb, where the 
Indo-Scythiaus still retained dominion, the style of art con- 
tinued much the same, until it gradually gave way before the 
mfluence of Sassanian models. No exact date can be fixed 
for this change; but as it apiiears from numerous coins to 
have been well established in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
S approbate period may be assigned to the first haH of 

the downfaU of the 



mSontheln India, and ihe" eSlnoSon%Tk“i" 3 
who were most probably a Scythian rara. 
ihe Indo-Scythian period thus lasted for nearlv four 
.centuries, or from the middle of the first centmvT G fioZ 
to the early part of the fourth century A. B. ^ • 

. 4-.— Indo-Sassanian Period. 
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Tlie former "were certainly fire-worshippers, and the latter 
were apparently Brahmanists hut both had adopted the style 
of the Sassanian coinage, and as the date of this Sassanian 
infl-uence is well known, it is a convenient and well marked 
distinction to call it the Indo- Sassanian peo^iod. This period 
I would extend down to A. B. 700, shortly after which the 
direct Persian influence was brought to a close in Western 
India by the Muhammadan conquest of Sindh and Multan 
in A. B. 711. At this very time, also, great political changes 
would appear to have taken place in Northern India, as 
the Bralmanist Tomars and Ohandels of Belhi and Kha- 
jmaho both date their rise from the first half of the eighth 
century, while the Brahman dynasty of Kabul sup^ilanted 
the last of the Indo-Seythians towards the end of the 
same century. At the same time,' also, the Bdshtrakutas 
of Ohedi achieved their independence, and the Palas of 
Magadha extended their rule over Banaras on the west and 
Orissa on the east. 

5. ^MEDIiBVAL BuAHJIANIC PeEIOB. 

With the sudden outburst of Brahmanical power we find 
a corresponding change in the coinage, which, under these 
Brahmanist princes, now shows the distinct Brahmani- 
cal types of a humped bull and a four-armed goddess. 
Brahmanical temples and sculptures now appear in great 
numbers, and all the prevailing styles of art, in archi- 
tectm’e, sculpture, and numismatics, are chiefly devoted 
to the illustrations of Brahmanism. I am therefore 
induced to call this the Brahmanical period; and as no 
undoubted Brahmanist temples have yet been found of 
an earlier date than the end of the seventh, or the beginning 
of the eighth century, the title of MEUiiEVAD Bbahmanic 
period would appear to be especially appropriate. It is true 
that Buddhism still continued to flourish in several parts of 
India; but there seems good reason to believe that it had 
already begun to decline on the death of Harsha Varddhana 
in A. B. 618, and that few, if any, new buildings of impor- 
tance were erected by the Buddhists after the revival of 
Brahmanical power about the beginning of the eighth century. ' 
The close of the Medimval Bralmiamc period I would assign 
to the end of the twelfth century, or about A. B. 1200, when 
the Muhammadans overran the valley of the Ga;nges, and got 
possession of the ancient kingdoms of Belhi, Kanauj, and 
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Ganr. To this period of five centuries belongs the greater 
number of the existing temples of Northern India, comprising 
most of the temples in Kashmm, Edjpntana, Khajurhho, and 
Orissa. To the latter half of this period also belong a large 
number of the temples of the Jain religion. It is true that 
Jainism had existed for many centuries j)revious to this 
time ; but I know of no Jain temples now remaining of 
a date earlier than 900 A. D., although there are numerous 
remains of J ain sculpture which belong to the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era, and some even to the first, 
centmy before Christ. 


6. — Modbun Bbahmanic Period. 

At the end of the twelfth century, the sudden close of 
Hindu power put an immediate stop to the erection of 
new buildings in the rich provinces of the valley of the 
Ganges ; but in the less accessible parts of India to the 
south of the Jumna, in Eajputana and in Bundelkhand, 
some fine temples arose, which are not unworthy of com- 
parison with the stately structures of the more fortunate 
period which preceded the Muhammadan conquest Of 
these perhaps the most remarkable is the noble pillarof victorv 
erected by Etoa EumbUo in CUtov. At Lab6r and Tbanesan 
at Mathura and Kauoj, at Ban&ras and Jaunpnr, at 
Gaya and Bihar, the combined intolerance and rapacity of 
the Mnsalmans were directed against the principal temples, 

or desecrated, tnd there- 
fore left to faU into rmn, and the idols were either 
broken or earned away to Delia to be trodden under the 
feet of the conquerors. Throughout the Talley of the 
Ganges, from Thanesar to Bihfrr, the most faXus imd 
therefore the finest, of the Hindu temples were rSeSv ■ 
OTertfaorm, partly to persecute the idolater, and Stole 

fuimsh cheap materials for mosques. Of the plao(® wlnVli 

escaped or resisted the fierce onslanTht. i , 

bin S-im and Iltitmish. some fell Muhammad 
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•undertook for the express' purpose of oyertlirowing the 
buildings of the infidels. For the modern period of Hindu 
art -we must, therefore, look to the buildings which have been 
erected during the rule of the Mughals, and chiefly during 
- the tolerant reign of Akbar. . For we know that a second 
raid against the Hindu tem]oles was begun by the personal 
spite of Jahangir, and com]3leted by the narrow-minded 
bigotry of Auraugzib.' 

The former destroyed the great temj>le of Visveswara 
built by li^ja Man Singh at Banaras at a cost of 36 lakhs 
of rupees, and built the J^nii Masjid on its site. The 
latter destroyed the magnificent temple of Kesava Hai 
at Mathura, which Tavernier describes as one of the four 
great temples of India, and built the J dmi Masjid on its 
site. He also desecrated the fine temple built by Mdn 
Singh at Brinddban, and threw down the temple of Beni 
Mfidho at Banaras, to get a site for the small masjid with 
tall slender minars, which is so conspicuous an object on 
the Ganges. Many of the Hindu buildings of this period, 
as might be expected, show strong signs of the influence 
of Muhammadan art, more especially in the use of radiating 
domes and arches. Thus Man Singh’s temple at Brindaban 
is vaulted, and his temxole of Visveswara at Banaras, now 
turned into a masjid, has both radiating arches and domes. 

' MUHAMMADAN AECHITECTUEE. 

With the Musalman oGCUj)ation of the valley of the 
Ganges in the end of the twelfth century, we enter upon an 
entirely new phase of Indian art, in the stately edifices of 
the first Muhammadan rulers of India. Of the stylo which 
prevailed during the sway of the Ghaznavi Princes in the 
Panjab, we are at present entirely ignorant, but I have 
strong hopes that during the next working season we may 
find some remains of that early period. 

The existing Muhammadan buildings are so numerous 
and so different, and present so many varieties of form and 
ornament, that the common descriptions of them, as either 
Tatlian or Wuglial, are quite insufficient to mark the ex- 
tremely diverse styles which prevailed at different iDeriods. 
After a careful study of the Muhammadan buildings at 
Delhi, Bedaun, Ajmer, Mathura, and Agra in North- 
Western India, at Multan and Lah6r in the PanjAb, at 
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Koil, Etawa^ Kanoj, Allali&.bad, Jaimpur, and BanA-i*as in tlie 
central Gangetio valley, and at Gaur, tbe two Panduas, 
Sunargaon, and Bilsrampnr in Bengal, I have come to the 
conclusion that the architectm’e of the Path^n period may 
be sufficiently described in six different groups or sections, 
and ’ that of the Mughal period in two sections. These 
eight different groups I would distinguish by the following 
names, as descriptive of the periods during which they 
flom’ished. 


1. — Ghobi Pathait. 

This section might also be named the Lido-lPathan, as its 
most distinctive characteristic is the use of the corbelled or 
overlapping arch of the Hindus. Pew temples of this 
period now remain ; but they comprise some of the finest 
and ^ most magnificent specimens of the Muhammadan 
architecture of India. It is not known exactly when the 
true radiating arch was introduced 5 but it must have been 
adopted at an early date, as'soon as the supply of ready-dressed 
stone beams fiom the desecrated temples of the Hindus 
failed. The finest specimens of this style are the great 
mosques of Xutb-ud-din at Delhi and Ajmer, the gateway of 
the Jdmi Musjid at Bedaun, and the tombs of Iltitmish and 
Ills son Sultan G*. at Dellii, There are no buildings now 
existmgof the latter half of the Ghori rule, during the 
long leign of Balban and his son K!aikob&.d. But the ruined 
tomb which IS assigned to Balban has radiating arches, and 
I presume, therefore, that the Indian overlapping arch had 
already fallen into disuse during the peaceful reign of 
3 Saser-ud-dm Mahmud, the youngest son of Iltitmish. ^ 

— Khiui Pathan. 

Tins section of the early Muhammadan architecture of 
India, which came into use during the rule of the Khilii 
dynasty is prmcipaUy distinguished by the use of wl 
shoe aiches, winch are generally ornamented with very rich 
rasps. The pnncipal specimens of this style are tbJAP * 
Daiwpa and EMzri Masjid at Delhi, and the ™t Id A' at 
Rapil^ all of wblcll 4-1.^ ^ 
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S. — TtrsHiiAK Pathan. 

Tlie cluef characteristics of this style are the great slope and 
extreme thickness of the walls. These peculiarities first 
appear in the tomb of the Saint E,ukn-nd-daolah in Multan, 
which is said to have been built by Tughlak himself, while 
Governor of the Southern Panj^h, and in the tomb of 
Tughlak at Delhi, which was built by his son Muham- 
mad. Another specimen of the same style is the tomb of 
Kabir-ud-din Auliya at Delhi, now called Ldl Gumhaz. 
Both of these Delhi tombs are distinguished by sloping walls, 
cusped arches, and panelling with white marble frames. The 
Multan tomb is of red brick, ornamented with panels of 
glazed tile traceries of dark-blue, light-blue and white in 
many elaborate and intricate patterns. During the latter 
half of the Tughlak rule, the cusped arches and white marble 
panels fell' into disuse, and the numerous examples of this 
period which were built during the long reign of Piruz Tughlak 
have preserved nothing of the style except the massive slop- 
ing walls. Of this later period the most characteristic speci- 
mens are the Khirki and Kalftn Masjids at Delhi, which 
were built by Khan Jah&,n, the minister of Piruz ; the J 4mi 
Masjid and Kotila of Piruzabad, which were built by Piruz 
himself, and the tomb of Piruz, which was erected by his 
son shortly after his death. All of these buildings show 
remains of a thick coat of plaster, which was no doubt 
originally panelled and painted of divers colours. 

4. ArGHAN. 

During the rule of the Afghan dynasties of Ludi and 
Sur the sloping walls of their predecessors were altogether 
discarded, and the buildings of Sikandar Ludi and Shir 
Shah Sm' are at once distinguished from those of the 
Tu'ghlaks by their perpendicular walls. Colour was ex- 
tensively employed for both inside and outside decora- 
tions, especially in the grounds or hollows of the stucco 
medallions and .arabesque traceries. Glazed tiles were also 
used, but sparingly at first, for borders and small panels. 
Of this earlier period, the best specimens are the tomb of 
Bahlol Ludi near OhiiAgh-Delhi, the Jami Masjid of 
Sikandar Ludi’s time at Khairpur, and the octogoual 
tomb at old Khairpur, assigned to Sikandar himself. To this 
class also belong the two octagonal tombs at Mubarak- 
pur-Kotna and Khairpur, which Sayid Ahmad has assigned 
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+n +lip two Sayid kings, Mnbk’ak and MnTiammad 
kin I'arid, All these three tombs are of the same size, 
with nernendicular -walls and sloping buttresses, and aie 
so ex^tlv alike that they would certainly seem to belong 
to the same period. If Sayid Ahmad’s assignment is col- 
lect tCintroduetion of this style of ^^mg must be 
too™ about 16 years to A. D. i486 
Afterwards dm’ing the reign of the S-hr family, the s 
ornamentation was given up, and a 

lastin®' effect was obtained by the use of diffeient colouitd 
.tones”— red white, grey and black. To this period belong 
the great masjid in the fort of Indrpat, 

the %mdU Masjid near the Xutb Minar, and the Moth-lci- 
Masjid in old Delhi. Dor other buildings of this style, we 
have the well known tombs of Shir Shah and his father 
Husen Khan at Sassarhm, and the two gateways callecl the 
Delhi Darwhza and Dhl Darwhza of Shir Shah’s new city 
of Delhi. 


5. — Bengali Pathan. 

The style of the Muhammadan buildings of Bengal differs 
so widely from that of Northern India, that it must be placed 
in a separate section by itself. As far as I am aware, the 
earliest Muhammadan buildings of Bengal belong to the reign 
of Sikandar, the son of Shams-ud-din Ilias, and the latest 
to Nusrat Shah, the son of Ala-ud-din Husen, thus covering 
a period of 180 years, from 1350 to 1530 A. D. Most of the 
Bengali buildings are of brick, and the poorness of the material 
seems to have cramped the genius of the architects, as their 
designs are always tame and feeble, and their ornamentation 
is confined to an endless and monotonous repetition of a 
multiplicity of lietty details. The oldest masjids are simply 
long brick barns with roofs supported on Hindu stone 
pillars, and with a dreary length of wall outside, unbroken 
by minars or recessed archways. The great masjid of 
Sikandar at Hazrat Pandua, which was built in A. H. 770, 
or A. D. 1368, is the finest and largest example of this style. 
Smaller specimens may be seen at Bili^r and at Pandua 
near Hughli. The profuse employment of glazed tiles gave 
variety of colom’, but added nothing to the tame outlines and 
feeble mouldings of the original brick designs. The patterns 
of the glazed tiles also, being made up of a 'multiplicity of 
little parts of blue and w^hite, are generally poor and ineffect- 
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iye. Most of the glazed tile buildings are now mere ruins ; 
but the most elaborate specimen of this classj, the Lattan 
Masjid at Gaur, still exists ; and though the whole of the 
roof, walls, and floor of the interior are covered with various 
coloured tiles, yet the effect is heavy and disappointing, and 
quite incommensurable with the great cost and labour which 
must have been expended upon it. 

The tombs follow the same style as the masjids, but their 
compai’atively small size is more favourable to the petty style 
of Bengal ornamentation ; and the single great dome which 
invariably crowns the square mass of the building gives it 
a boldness and dignity which are entirely wanting in the 
masjid. The finest examjDles of the Bengali tomb are the 
great brick mausoleum of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad at Hazrat 
Baudua, and a large nameless tomb, now called the "Jail,” 
just inside the eastern gateway of the citadel of Gaur. 

The chief peculiarity of the Bengali or Purbbi style is the 
use of walls ’with curved tops, the centre of the wall being 
higher than its ends. The cornice moulding's follow the 
curve, and though the effect is strange, it is not unpleasing. 
This practice was afterwards adopted for the long side vaults 
of the masjids, tbe crest of the vault having the same rising 
curve as the walls from which it springs. 

This innovation was occasionally adopted by .the later 
Mughals in hrorth-West India, as in the Jami Masjid at 
Koil, and in the palaces of ShMi Jah^n at Agra and Delhi. 

6. — Jaunpuui Pathan. 

The style of buildings adopted by the Muhammadan kings 
of Jaunpur seems to be formed by a fusion -of those of the 
■Ghori Path^ns and Khilji Path^ns of Delhi. In both of the 
fine mosques of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg at Delhi and Ajmer, the 
great central arch rises high in front of the main dome. All 
the masjids of tbe Sharki Pathan kings have the same pecu- 
liarity, with the addition of the fretted or cusped arches of the 
Khilji Pathans. The finest example of this style is the At^la 
Masjid of Ibrahim Sharki at Jaunpur, and the largest is 
the great Jami Masjid of Husen Sharki at Jaunpur. Other 
examples are the Arhai Xangra Masjid at Ban^ras, the 
J^mi Masjids at Et&.wa and Kanauj, and the Dal Darw&za 
and Zanziri Masjids at Jaunpm\ 

Although the power of the Sharki kings lasted rather 
less than a century, yet the richness and extent of the 
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country over w'liicli they ruled, from Kanauj to Bihhr, and 
from Baraich to Khlpi, yielded them greater wealth than 
the united revenues of the Princes of Bengal and Delhi, 
and thus enabled them to erect many stately and magni- 
ficent masjids, which are almost the only existing monuments 
of Muhammadan rule in Dpper India during the fifteenth 
century. We have no certain remains of the petty Sayid 
kings of Delhi in the first half of the century, and nothing 
of Bahlol Dudi save his tomb, which was built by his son 
Sikandar near the close of the century. The masjids of 
the Sharki kings of Jaunpur thus fill a very important gap 
in the history of the Pathl,n architectme of Northern India, 
between the last buildings of the Tughlaks and the earliest 
specimens of the Afghans. They are the latest examples 
in which the lofty front arch, towering high above the 
main dome, forms the principal point of the building. 
There are no existing contemporary structures of Bahlol 
Ludi; but in aU the masjids of Sikandar Ludi'that I have 
seen, the front wall is only slightly elevated in the centre, 
while the middle dome rises high above the rest of the 
building. 


— Early Mughal. 

To this period I refer all the buildings erected during the 
mgns of Akbar and Jahd,ngh% from A. D. 166di to 1628. 
Buring this time there was a remarkable, return of Hindu 
mtiuence in the domestic architecture, as may be seen in the 

and curious vaulted roofs of the palace of 
'‘“dof Jalatogir in the fort of Agra. 
The tomb of Adham Khan at Delhi belongs to the preoedno' 

/ Hnm&yun gires the eai-Hest 
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leatuie in all the architeotnre of the Muf^hals of IndiH 
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to cover tlie wliole "building, both inside and outside. The 
ornamentation consisted of mosaic patterns in various coloured 
stones, or in glazed tiles. The finest specimens of the former 
kind of work are the tombs of Itim^d-ud-Daolah at Agra and 
of Jahangir at Lahdr. Of the latter, the best examples are 
the palace of J ahangir, which was finished by Shah J ahan ; 
the tomb* of Asaf-ud-Daolah and the masjid of "Wazir Khan, 
all at X(ah6r ; the wall of Bakhtiar-ud-din Khki’s tomb at 
Delhi; the tomb called Ohini-ka-Boza at Agra, and the 
masjid of Abd-un-Nabi at Mathura. But the varied richness 
and delicate beauty of Indian inlaid work culminated in the 
black ground mosaics of Shah Jah&n’s palace at Delhi and 
in the white ground mosaics of the tomb of his queen, 
Mumtdz , Mahal, at Agra, and of the Shish Mahal at Lahdr. 


MATHURA. 

In my account of the Archaeological remains at Mathura, 
given in my Report for 1862-63, the objeets described were 
all discovered either in the ruins around the Katrd, or in 
- the great mound at the south side of the jail. A few 
years ago, some sculptures were found by men digging for 
bricks in another mound called Kankdli Tila, a'bout half 
a mile due south from the Katfd; and just two years ago,- 
a gold relic casket and a copper celt were found in one of 
the Chaubdra mounds, one mile and a quarter to the south- 
west of the KatiA. The excavation of the jail mound, 
which furnished so many inscribed bases of columns and 
sculptured pillars of Buddhist railings, was carefully con- 
tinued by the late Mr. Harding, Magistrate of Mathura, 
without any further results. He also dug a trench right 
, across the Kankdli mound from north to south, which 
yielded some mutilated Buddhist statues, both life-size and 
colossal. 

I visited Mathm’a in March 1871, and again in November. 
On the first visit I spent six days in making a com23lete 
search through all the fields and gardens outside the city, 
and more particularly in the neighbourhood of the Katrh 
and Kankali mounds. On the latter visit I spent twelve 
. days in making excavations in the Kankali and Ohaub^ra 
mounds, and in seai'ching the country around to -a distance 
of several miles. The result of all these explorations was 
very successful,- as I discovered a number of very old and 
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valuable inscriptions of the Indo-Scytliian kings, Kanislika, 
Huvislika, and Yksu Deva, most of them dated at different 
periods from the year 5 to 98 Samvat. I was also fortunate 
enough to discover an elephant capital of the time of 
Huvishka, with several very interesting sculptured pillars 
of Buddhist railings of large size, and a few portions of 
their rails. A number of rails of smaller size had previously 
been found by Mr. B. S. Growse, who kindly pointed them 
out to me, as well as the several sculptures which had been 
discovered by the diflPerent explorations of Mr. Harding- 
and himself. 

The great antiquity of these mounds of ruins is proved 
by the frequent discovery in them of coins- of the Indo- 
Grecian Brinces of Kabv\l and the Panyab. At various 
times during the last fom’teen years, I have received coins of 
Apollodotus and Menander, both in silver and copper, in- 
cluding a didrachma of the latter prince. On my last visit 
I obtained two ,copppr coins of Apollodotus and two silver 
coins, one being of Antimachus and the other of Straton. 
The Antimachus was extracted from the Ambarikha mound 
to the north of the city. At the same time, also, I got a 
copper coin with the name of TJpdtihija in well executed 
Asoka characters. 

The accompanying map- shows the positions of all these 
different mounds ; and in the fifteen plates which follow f 
I have given drawings of the most interesting objects that 
were discovered during my explorations, which I will now 
describe. 


The Katrh mound, as its name imxfiies, was formerly a 
market place. _ It is a large brick-walled enclosure Like a 
serai 804i feet in length by 653 feet in breadth, with houses 
on all four sides, now occupied by weavers. In the very 

teraL aW “asjid on a raised ■ 

’ r ? ^ 30 feet in height, which is approached by two 

lower one of 34 steps and the upper 
mosque, which is 172 feet long and^66 
feet broad, is a standing monument of the peilecutino- 
bigotp of Aurangzib. On this site stood the gS H^^di! > 
tem]Dle of Hesava Hai, which Tavernier saw .mthe beSb^ ’ 
g of Aurangzib’s reign^ apparently about A T) 
aud .vMol, he describe! as^^.ery Ugnffleeut: “adTg ’ 


* Pkte I. 


t Plates II to XVJ. 
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that it ranlied next after the temples of Jagann^th and 
Banaras.’’^ 

My first discovery of Buddhist remains in Mathura was 
made at the Katrh, where I found a broken Buddhist railing 
pillar, with the figure of Mhya Devi standing under the sal 
tree.f At the same time, also, I found an inscription of the 
Guj)ta dynasty, giving the well known genealogy from Sri- 
Gupta, the founder, down to Samudra Gupta, where the 
stone is unfortunately broken off. J Here, in 1862, I found 
built into the wall of a well one of the peculiar curved 
architraves of a Buddhist gateway, which are now well known 
from the magnificent examples at Shnchi. I got also an 
inscription on the base of a statue of “ Sakya Bhikshu,” 
dated in the Samvat year 281, or A. D. 224 j, in which men- 
tion is made of the Yasa Vilidra or “ splendid monastery,” 
which would therefore appear to have been the name of 
the Buddhist establishment which once existed oh the site 
of the present Katrd,% 

At the back or west side of the Katrd^ and on the same 
mound, stands the village of Malpura, to the south of 
which is the J?othra Kmul. In the streets of the village 
and about the tank are several broken statues ; but the most 
interesting remains are some eight or ten lion statues of 
different sizes, from 2 to 3 feet in height. - They are all re- 
presented in pairs, one having the left and the other having 
the right foot advanced, as if intended for the two side 
ornaments of a gateway, just as' we know them to have been 
used as the entrances to the topes at Dliaranilcota near 
Amaravati. The attitude is always the same, but the ex- 
ecution varies very much, some of the statues being highly 
finished, whilst others are comparatively rough. The ac- 
comjoanying example is taken from one of the lions in the 
Katra ruins at Malpura. || 

- In 1853, inside the Katra square, I found two large 
capitals of columns, one of them being no less than 3 feet 
in diameter, with a shaft of 23 inches diameter, of which I 
also discovered a separate piece one foot in height.*^ A 
fragment of the larger one is still to be seen lying inside 
the Katrh gateway, but the smaller capital had disappeared 


^ Travels, Part II, Book 3, Chap. 12, French edition, 
t Plate XII, fig. B. t Plate XVI, 'No. § Plate XVI, No. 23. 

j| Seo upper figure of Plato II, See Plato IV, figs. A and B. 
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before 1862. Of tbeir age I cannot speak with certainty, 
as the Mathura sculptures do not represent any pillars with 
the same kinds of capitals. The reeded or convex fluted 
style of ornamentation prevailed from the time of Asoka 
to the close of the Gupta period, but the abriipt termination 
of the fluted portion in this Mathura example I have not 
seen elsewhere. I think that the smaller cajiital A is the 
eai'lier of the two, and that it most probably belongs to the 
Indo-Scythian period, while the larger capital B may 
be assigned to the Gupta period. 

The discoveries made in the jail mound have been 
described in my report of 1862-63,^'^ and as nothing of any 
importance has since been found there, although it was very 
completely exeavated by the late Mr. Harding, Magis- 
trate of Mathm’a, I will merely note its principal inscrip- 
tions, which are reproduced in the accompanying plates,t 
for the purpose of bringing together for more easy reference 
the whole of the important records which have been given 
to us by the ruined mounds of Mathura. Of these, the 
jail mound yielded the following : — 


No. 1 Plate XIII, of the Satrap Sauddsa. 
}} 6 . do., of King Kanishka. 

,, 11 Plate XIV, of Samvai 4<7. , 

,j 12 do., of King Huvishka. 

„ 13 do., of Sam vat 47. 

„ 14 do., of do. 

„ 8 Plate XV, of King Vdsu Deva. 

„ 22f Plate XVI, of Samvat 135. 


The Chauhdra mounds are situated just one mile and a 
half to the south-west of the city of Mathura, measured 
from the gateway of the KatiA. In 1869 the line of a new 
road to Sunag (or Sonk) being carried through the small 
rnound marked^ I) in the mapj disclosed a Buddhist relic 
chamber, in Trbicb was foimd a small golden casket, now 
m the pos^ssion of Mr. B. S. Growse, c, s. At the same 
tune two flat pieces of copper were found, of which I have 
a careM drawing made by Mr. A. 0. L. Oarlleyle. These 
were thought to have been a copper-plate inscription much 
damaged; but on putting the two together, as shown in 


ArclitcoRgical Survey of Indin, Vol. I., p. 239. 
t PUtes XIII, XIV, XV, und XVI. 

X Piute I, 
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Plate II,* it would appear much more probable that they 
must have formed a native spade or pliaora, such as we now 
call a celt. The sketch in the j)late is exactly one-fourth 
of the full linear dimensions of the original, or one-sixteenth 
of its square surface. 

As I found on enquiry that all the Chaubft,ra mounds 
yielded broken stones and fragments of statues, I set parties 
of men to make some trial excavations in each mound. 

In the middle of mound A I sank a well 10 feet in 
diameter, in which at a depth of 9 feet the workmen reached 
a solid mass of large unburnt bricks laid in regular courses 
and faced with imperfectly burnt well-bricks of large size 
forming a curved exterior, which I at once judged to be a 
stupa of peculiar construction. The well-bricks were 51- 
inches broad and 3 inches thick, with a convex curve of 23^ 
inches in length and a concave curve of 20 inches. By 
putting several of these together, I calculated that the stupa 
was about 16 feet in diameter. I therefore directed the 
workmen to drive a gallery through the unburnt bricks for 
10 feet in length, and to carry it down to the surface level 
of the outside ground at a depth of 13^ feet from the top 
of the mound. These instructions were followed, and the 
result was the discovery of a steatite relic casket of the 
usual shape exactly on the ground level and at a distance 
of feet from the outside of the curve. The stupa was 
therefore 17 feet in diameter. No trace of a chamber was 
observed; but as the whole mass of unburnt bricks was 
quite wet, it is probable that the original chamber had sub- 
sided and buried the relic casket in a mass of damp earth. 
The casket was struck on the side by one of the workmen, 
who picked up the lewer half of it, while the lid was found 
amongst the earth collected in a basket ready to be drawn 
up. A careful and minute search was made for the contents 
of, the casket, but without success. Indeed, the objects con- 
tained in these little caskets are always so small that I could 
scarcely expect to find them. The unburnt bricks were first 
met with at a depth of 6 feet from the top of the mound, 
or at 8|- feet above the ground, which agrees exactly with 
the half diameter of the circle. 

The Ohaub&,ra mound, marked B in the map, is much 
larger than the others, although only one portion of it 


^ Plntc IT, Chaubflrft Tila, D. 
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readies the same height. Having made several superficial 
excavations ■without any result, I directed two long trenches 
to he dug at right angles across the south-west portion of 
the mound. But the surface had been disturbed for cen- 
turies by the plough, and every stone had been carried away. 
save one, which was too heavy to be easily moved. This one 
I found, and it proved to be one of the most interesting 
discoveries made at Mathura. It was the full sized capital 
of a large pillar, 3 feet in length by 2 in breadth and 2 in 
height. The capital is formed by four recumbent animals 
placed at the four angles. Two of them are winged lions, 
and the others winged bulls -with human heads, adorned 
with ram’s horns and ears.* The design of the work is free 
and bold, but the execution is rather hard and conventional. 
Similar capitals are represented in the small bas-reliefs of 
the sculptm’es, not only at Mathura, but also at Sanchi and 
Gaya ; but this is the first full-size capital of this curious 
and interesting dekign that has yet been discovered. 
Mound B would probably repay further excavation. 

In the middle of the Chaubhra mound, marked 0 in. the 
map, I sank a large shaft, from which I extracted a colossal 
head 13 inches across the forehead, with cropped hair under 
a skull cap sm’mounted by a top-knot. It was 14 inches in 
height from the chin to the top of the head. The lobes 
of the ears were long and pendulous, and loierced with 
large holes, as is usual in statues of Buddha. 

Eurther excavation, yielded the right knee of a squatted 

colossal draped figure, with the left foot resting on the calf 
of the leg. ^ 

The toes were 8 inches across. ' I conclude that this head 
and knee formed portions of a colossal statue of Buddha 
about twice the size of life. At the foot of the mound was 
jBcovered a broken squatted statue diuped ov^ the kft 
shoulder, and with the left hand resting on the left knee 
As the right hand was not restinsr in the Ian O- mn 4- v, 
been raised in the attitude of tSfhSg 

about the same distance to the north 
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of the Chaiihiira mounds. There are three distinct large 
masses, of which the largest to the north is about 360 feet 
square and from 15 to 20 feet in height, with a lower por- 
tion on the south-west of nearly equal size, but less height. 
On the upper level stands a large Jain temple dedicated to 
Jambu Swami (or iParasndth) surrounded by an enclosure 
160 feet square. An annual fair is held at this place, begin- 
ning on the 6th of the dark half of JK6.rtik (October), which 
lasts for six days. There are no visible remains of antiquity, 
but the site is undoubtedly old. 

. The second Ohaur^si mound is situated 600 feet to the 
south-east of the J ain temple, and is about 300 feet long by 
200 feet broad. 

The third ChauiAsi mound is situated to the south-west of 
the Jain temple, at a distance of about 1,200 feet. It is less 
extensive, but more lofty, being not less than 30 feet in 
height. 

As. the people reported that no stones were found in these 
mounds, I gave up my intention of exploring them. - 
, The KankMi THa has been almost as prolific as the jail 
mound, both in sculptures and inscriptions, all of which, with 
one solitary exception of a Hrahmanical female figure with 
ten arms, are pure J ain monuments. This mound is 400 feet 
in length from west to east, and nearly 300 feet in breadth, 
with a mean height of 10 or 12 feet above the fields. 

At the eastern end it rises to a height of 25 feet, with a 
breadth of 60 feet square at top, and about 150 square at base. 
This higher portion has been repeatedly burrowed for bricks, 
and at present appears to be composed chiefly of earth, 
whereas the mass of the lower mound consists of stones and 
earth with remains of brick walls and pavements, of which 
several are of a later date than the stone fragments. 

The excavations in the KankMr mound have yielded 
several colossal and life-size statues, both male and female, 
but all more or less mutilated. One of the most perfect is 
shown in Plate XI, Pig. D. Several heads were also discover- 
ed, but I found it quite impossible to determine whether any 
one of them belonged to this particular statue. The style of 
close-fitting costume is very peculiar, and will be referred to 
again. Pig. A of the same plate is a fragment of a colossal 
female statue, which shows the curious bead girdle worn 
by the Indian women for some centmles both before and 
after the Christian era. 
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In NoTember last I began my excavations along tbe wbole 
of the western end of the mound, throwing the earth behind 
as the work advanced towards the east. The result was very 
satisfactory, as I was rewarded by the discovery of many 
broken statues of the J ain hierarchs, of which several were 
inscribed, of pillars and rails, as well as of brick walls 
and pavements, which prove that this must have been the 
site of some important Jain buildings during the rule of the 
Indo- Scythians, both before and after the Christian era. 

A careful search in the neighbourhood of this mound 
brought to light a number of very interesting stone remains 
which had been disinterred at different times by the native 
diggers in search of bricks. One of these is a large bell 
capital of a pillar surmounted by an elephant and inscribed 
with the name of King Huvishka and the date of Samvat 39.^' 
The height of the capital is 1 foot inches, and of the 
elephant 2 feet inches. 

The pedestal or abacus is oblong, 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
3^ inches, to accommodate the figure of the elephant. The 
trunk of the animal is broken off, but the rest is nearly 
perfect, although of very coarse and even rude workmanship. 

A more important discovery for the sake of ancient Indian 
art was that of no less than five large pillars of a Buddhist 
railing in an almost perfect state of preservation.^ These 
were placed in a small dharmsMa near the Balbhadra tank, 
a short distance to the north of the Kankhli mound, and 
close by the Buteswar mound, in which it is believed that 
they were discovered. 


A sixth pillar of the same style and size is now in the 
Calcutta Museum, having been presented by the late Mr. 
Harding, oi the Civil Service, when Magistrate of Mathura i 
There are also two broken pillars of the same railing now in 
the^ Museum of Agra, which I found in 1860. The size 
varies from 11 to 12 inches in breadth, and from 6 to inches 
in thickness with a height of 5fee^. The principal face S 

a kneeling grotesque figure Above 
^"®pi’«sented a love scene, with half-lengtti fit^ures of a 
m^n and woman behind a balcony formed tf a "^ddHst 


* Plnte V. It vtub found in SUchand’s garden 
t Plate VI. j 
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The hack of each pillar is divided into three compartments, 
each representing a different scene, either of domestic or 
religions life. In the specimen which I have selected as an 
example,’^" I understand the three compartments to form one 
connected storey, representing a new version of the well 
known legend of the attempt to destroy Buddha hy a ojiasi 
or mad elephant. In the uppermost compartment the 
tempter, with joined hands, is soliciting Buddha to go forth 
to what he hopes and believes will he his certain destruction. 
In the middle compartment Buddha is seen meeting the 
elephant, which kneels down to do homage to the great 
teacher, to the evident surprise of the tempter and of several 
spectators in the buildings above them. In the lowest com- 
partment the legend is completed by the punishment of the 
tempter, who is himself seized and killed by the em’aged 
elephant. 

There is another example of these Buddhist railing pillars 
'now in the Calcutta Museum, which was sent from Mathura 
by Mr. Hardingf along with the larger pillar just described. 
The subject on the principal face is one of the same nearly 
naked females standing on a kneeling grotesque figmu with a 
very large head. Above there is a small niche, intended either 
for a figure of Buddha or to hold a light for illumination. 
This has been omitted in the plate for want of room. 

On the Buteswar mound, in front of the entrance to the 
temple, Mr. Growse and I discovered a single specimen of a 
very large railing pillar 18-^ inches broad and 12 inches 
thick, with a height of 7 feet. On the principal face of this 
pillar there is another nearly nude female standing under 
an umbrella. Above there is a comic scene between two 
lions and two monkeys. To the left a lion is seen standing 
on his hind legs, with his forepaws joined in supplication 
before a monkey seated on a morha. On the right another 
seated monkey is represented pulling the ears of a young 
lion. The socket holes of this pillar for the reception of 
rails are 17-g^ inches in length, which must also have been 
the depth of the rails themselves, On the side of the rail 
is engraved the Arian letter 7 j, which was the figure for 100 
in use at Mathura dining the Indo«Scythian period. There 
must, therefore, have been no less than 1 00 of these large 


« Plntc VII. 


t Plntc XI, fig. B. 
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railing pillars, wliicli, with their rails, would represent ’ a 
length of not less than 300 feet. 

Numerous smaller railing pillars of exactly the same 
style were amongst the early discoveries in the jail mound, 
and an equal number may he found scattered about dijfferent 
parts of Mathmn, Most of them average from 6^ to 7-g inches 
in breadth, with a height of 2 feet 9 inches, but a few are 
of smaller dimensions. On the principal faces of these pillars 
both men and women are represented. Several of the latter 
are nearly nude, and two representations of Devi, the 

mother of Buddha, standing under the sal tree, have the 
upper half apparently unclothed. The men are clothed in 
tunics. Two of these small pillars from the jail mound are 
inscribed with the numbers 118 and 129.^ As speci- 
mens of art, these Mathura statues, both male and female, 
appear to me to be much superior to the great mass of 
Indian sculptures. The attitudes are in general easy and 
natural, and this is more especially the case with the statue 
marked B in Plate X.I. The pose of this figm'e is remark- 
able for the unconstrained freedom of both limbs and body, 
which I take to represent the temporary rest of a dancing 
ghi. The difficult position of her arms, with the hands 
joined behind the head, appears to me to be treated mth 
singular boldness and truth. 

^ The positions of the other female figures in these Mathura- 
pillars are only slightly varied; but there is a sense of 1 mm mi v 
oxhibited in the statue marked E m Plate VI, where the 
woman is admiring herself in a metal mirror. 

This power of delineating humour is still further displayed 
in the different love scenes which form the upper ornaments 
of the pillars — ^from gushing demonstrativeness to supercilious 
disregard— as shown on the pillars marked A and E in 
Plate VI. 


_ The statue marked C in Plate XI, which was discovered 
in the jad moimd, has already been described in a former 
leport.f But I have there erroneously described the action 
ot the right hand as holding up a part of the dress instead 
of a small bunch of flowers. This figm-e is differentlv nro- 
]iortioned from those of the dancing girls on the railing 
pJlars. the Lips being only two-tteds^Uev iLn 


* Journal, Roynl Asiatic Society, new 
figs. 30 and 31. j. 

t Avclneologieal Survey, India, Vol. I, 


scries, Vol. V, Plato 3 of 
p. 240, and Plato XL, 
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wliile in figure B of tlie same plate tlie Mps are twice 
tlie breadth of the waist, and in all the six figures in Plates 
VI and VII they are nearly twice and a half times the breadth. 

I have previously described this statue as most probably that 
of a dancing girl, but it possesses a quietness and modesty 
which contrasts strongly with the unabashed assurance of the 
smirking nudities on the railing pillars. I notice also that this 
statue wears an additional flat belt or girdle, such as is 
worn by men of rank and holy personages. I therefore , 
doubt very much whether she is intended to represent a 
dancing girl, but I am unable to offer any other suggestion. 

Since my former report on Mathura was reprinted, I have 
made many interesting discoveries of the remains of dif- 
ferent Buddhist" railings, which will add very materially to 
our knowledge of Buddhist architecture, A Buddhist railing 
consists of a row of stone pillars joined together by con- 
vex bars or rails of stone, and covered by a continuous 
architrave or coping. It was used to form either square 
or circular enclosures around stupas and temples or trees 
and pillars, and even smaller erections, such as stone um- 
brellas and other objects.*' At first the whole was quite 
plain, of which the railing round the great Sdnchi stupa 
is the finest example. Gradually ornament was introduced, 
at first in the sha];)e of circular bosses of flowers, which 
soon' gave way to stupas and trees, then to animals and 
human figures, and afterwards to scenes both religious and 
social. In Mathura and Kosambi, and in a single instance 
at Buddha Gaya, the medallions on one side gave place to 
a single large figure which occupied the whole face of the 
pillar, as shown in the examples of the figures of dancing 
girls on the Mathura pfilars, which I have just described. 

The usual arrangement of the medallions on the pillars 
was to place a half medallion at top and another at bottom, 
with either one or two complete medallions at equal dis- 
tances. But this arrangement is departed from in the single 
instance given in Plate VIII, Pig. X), where the fuU medal- 
lions are immediately attached to the half medallions, leaving 
the middle space blank. 

The raihng pillars were at first square in section, leaving 
exactly the same breadth and thickness. This rule is con- 


* Soo Archfoological Survey of Lulin, Vol. I, Plato IX, for several cxamplos of Buddhist 
railings around stupas> trees, and umbrellas. 
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stant in all the Bhilsa and Buddha Gaya railings, which, as 
■we know from the alphabetical characters of their inscrip- 
tions, must date from the age of A.soka, or about 250 B. G. 
In the Mathura railings, which are not less than two centu- 
ries later, as they belong to the period of the first Indo- 
Scythian Princes, the thickness of the pillars is reduced to 
two-thirds of the breadth, a proportion which is maintained 
through all the sizes from 18 inches to 4^ inches in breadth. 
The height varies from to 5 times the breadth, but the 
latter is the more common proportion. 

The stone bars or rails, which are convex on both faces, 
are formed by two opposite circular segments. The thickness 
in the middle is generally one-fourth of their own breadth, 
which is the same as that of the pillars. The intervals 
between the rails vary from -J- to of their breadth. Their 
length, which is the inter-columniation or distance between 
the pillars, is the only element that seems to have been sub- 
ject to no fixed rules. At Sancbi the inter-columniation is 
; at Mathura it varies from 1|- to If ; and it reaches 
its maximum at Gaya, where it averages 2^ breadths. The 
explanation of these differences may j)erhaps be found in the 
varying prices of the stone. Where the material was on the 
spot, as at San chi, the extra cost of the additional pillars 
required for the short inter- columnia'fcions was not of much 
importance. At Mathura, where the stone had to be obtained 
from a distance of 30 miles in the quarries of Rupbhs and 
Sikri, the inter-columniation was made one-half greater; 
while at Gaya, where the sandstone had to be brought from a 
distance of several h-undred miles, the inter-columniation 
was still further increased to 2^ breadths. 

In the ornamentation of the bosses or medallions the 
choice of subjects seems to have been left entirely to the 
artist. Here, accordingly, we see him displaying his taste in 
the variety of his flowers, or letting his fancy revel almost 
•wildly in the creation of fabulous animals. In Plate IX we 
see fish-tailed lions, both with and without "wings a crocodile 
or onagari and an alligator or garidl, each with only two feet ;t 
and an antelope and an elephant of ordinary mould. As^I 
have found similar, and even more wildly fanciful, representa- 
tions of fabulous animals at Gaya,$ it would seem that they 


=*■ Plato IX, %s. A, B, C, anil D. f plate IX, figs F and G 

t Plate IX, figs. K and H. ” 
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were a recognized and favourite style of ornamentation both 
before and after the Christian era. 

In Plate X I have given five examples of Buddhist 
symbols from these rail bosses, of which A and I> are found 
upon the ancient coins of Taxila and IJjain, while E forms 
the central symbol of the two S^nchi necklaces.® 

The lotus flowers in Plate X are taken from pillars as 
well as rails. The specimens F hnd G are taken from rails 
of the exact size required for the six large pillars shown in 
Plates VI and VII, and, as they were found not far from 
where the pillars were set up, it is very probable that they 
may have belonged to the same railing. 

Of the architraves or coping stones which covered the 
lines of pillars, very few specimens have been found at 
Mathura, and these are of only three kinds, all of which are 
rejpresented in Plate VIII. These examj)les show the same 
strict adherence to stereotyped forms, as we see in the pillars 
and rails whether at Sanchi, at Mathura, at Kosambi, at 
Bitli^, or at Gaya, where the same forms are rigidly preserved 
throughout. This general uniformity of the architecture of 
the Buddhists, both in design and in detail, shows a wide- 
' spread organization which was probably due to the zealous 
propagation of their religion by missionary monks from the 
time of Asoka to that of Kanishka and his successors. 

The coping stone of the Buddhist railings is always 
rounded at the top, with a depth somewhat greater than its 
breadth. At Sanchi all the copings are quite plain, and so 
also is a single specimen found at Bitha, as well as a small 
granite coping stone discovered at Gaya. All the three 
examples from Mathura, however, are richly ornamented — 
the middle specimen B on one side only, but the other two, 
A and 0, on both sides. 

- The dress of the people is a point of much interest and 
importance, as the general style of most of the female 
figures has led to the oi^inion that at least certain classes of 
the women must have been in the usual habit of a2Dpearing 
in public almost naked. At first sight, the female figures on 
the pillars in Plates VI and VII, and Fig. B in Plate XI, 
w'ould seem to be entirely naked, with the exception of brace- 
lets and anklets and a broad bead girdle around the loins. 
But a closer and more minute examination reveals the fact 


^ Tree nnd Serpent \Yorsirip, Plate III, fig. 4. 
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that some of them, at least, must hare ou a x)etficoat, as its 
skirt is distinctly sculptured in front of the ankles.* See 
especially Figs. A and E of Plate YI, and the figure in 
Plate VII, as well as the separate female statue in Plate XI, 
Eig. C. In these instances, I think, there can be no doubt 
of the intention of the sculptor to indicate that the figures 
did actually wear clothing even down to their feet, although 
his ideas of art compelled him to display every part of their 
limbs and bodies as if they were really quite naked. In 
Eigs. B, C, and D of Plate YI the skirts of the clothing do 
not appear in front of the ankles, and therefore I conclude 
that the sculptor’s intention was to reinesent them actually 
naked. Indeed, the action of the gud in Pig. 0 seems to me 
to declare her own intention of exposing her person. It is 
for this reason that I consider all the nude and aj)j)arently 
nude females on these pillars to represent dancing girls post- 
ing themselves in various attitudes, some of them more or 
less immodest, during the intervals of the dance. I observe 
also that not one of these supposed dancing ghis has a long 
necklace of pearls, such as is seen on Pig. C of Plate XI. 

There is also another difierence in the attirement of 
Pig. 0 of Plate XI, and that of the other female figures, 
which consists of a broad flat belt passing round the outside 
of the upper part of the bead girdle. This peculiar flat belt 
is shown on a large scale in Pig. A of Plate XI, which is 
taken from a fragment of a colossal female statue found in 
the Kankah excavations. It is evidently tied in a double 
bow, and is apparently made of some costly material, which 
was worth embroidering. I notice that one of the ends is 
placed towards the right, while the other hangs down midway 
between the thighs. The same arrangement is observed in 
ttie o^er ^ iriiddle end is much longer than 

miVTdifiirr perhaps a 

±io. iJ Of Plate XI, who, as he holds a thunderbolt in his 

'' Tlitlfc SOWG of tllO ficrurc*? wllirli nf -fii— . 4 - 

can give one notable instance in Pig. i, Xlill f I'ot nctnally 

Vorslnp in n Inch the two women kneeliltr befmo ® Tree and Serpent 

completely naked. But this is not coS as tlmv represented as 

tbe knees, ns may bo seen in tbe plaster cast of tlli^o•n^n clothed from the waist down to 
Tins ,s not n matter of opinion! I mn nfw inf, • Kensington Mnsenm. 
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liand, must be either a royal personage or a god. It is TForn 
also by another male figure on one of the Buddhist railings 
found in the jail mound, which, as it has a halo around, 
and an umbrella over, the head, ’ is most probably intend- 
ed for Buddha himself. At any rate, if not Buddha, he must 
be some royal personage. Eor -these reasons I look upon -the 
broad belt as a mark of dignity, whether it be worn by men 
or by women. 

The common name for a woman’s zone or girdle is hdnclii, 
or the ‘‘binder,” which would apply exactly to the flat belt 
of these sculptures. But the broad bead girdle of several 
strings must be the saptahi, or “ seven-string” girdle of the 
old Hindus. In no instance, however, have I yet seen more 
than six strings ; but I have no doubt that the most approved 
' girdle of one of the fashionable dancing girls had the full 
complement of seven strings. Thin and scanty as the dress 
of the women appears to have been, that of the men was 
equally susceptible of displaying the minutest portions of 
the figure. I have given a s]pecimen of the male costume in 
Plate XI, Pig. H, which is perhaps as suggestive of nudity . 
as that of the women. Several figures similarly pourtrayed • 
have been " found at Mathura, and one at Nongarh near 
Bakhisarai in Bihclr. But as this last is made of the spotted 
red stone from the Bupbas and Sikri quarries near Mathura, 
there is no proof that this j)eculiar style of display had 
extended beyond Mathura. The lower clothing seems to be 
the usual dhoti of the Hindu, with its ample folds hanging 
between the legs. But the sculptor’s anxiety to conceal 
no portion of the figure has led him to pourtray the dhoti as 
if its folds hung behind the wearer instead of in front. 

The ample clothing worn by both the male figures in 
the scenes sculptmed on the back of the pillars in Plate VII 
shows that the style of male costume above described had 
not been universally adopted, if indeed it was not simply a 
conventional mode of the sculptor’s art to display as much 
as possible of the human form. 

In Plate XII I have given a few specimens of the style 
of wall ornamentations which appears to have been generally 
used in the great religious buildings at Mathura. Pig. A, 
Plate XII, shows the foliage and flowers of the sal tree, 
which are very successfully treated, I had already identified 
the flower, long before I thought of the possibility of the 
artist’s intention, by a reference to the well known subject 
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of May^ Devi standing under tlie sal tree, whicli she held 
with her right hand while she gaye birth to Bnddha. . The 
subject is shown in Tig. 13 of Plate XII, where the .treat- 
ment of the flower is exactly the same as in the larger 
exam]3le A, which leayes no doubt that this was intended for 
a representation of the shl tree. 

The border on the left hand, of Pig. C of Plate XII is 
an evident representation of a vine wilfl grapes ; but the 
treatment of the leaves is cmaous, all the XDoints having been 
rounded off. Whether this was the usual conventional treat- 


ment adopted by the Mathura sculptors, I have not yet been 
able to ascertain. The border on the right hand is, I think, 
intended for some fruit like the custard-apple. The middle 
portion of the slab shows a judicious treatment of simple 
flowers in contiguous sc^uares, which, by lengthening the leaves 
of the alternate flowers, effectually removes the monotonous 
arrangement of the squares. 

In my Eeport of 1862-63 I identified the Katrd and jail 
mounds with the two principal Buddhist establishments 
described by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen Thsang. Contrary 
to his usual custom, his account of Mathura is smo-rilarly 
meagre and inexact. The first monastery which he notices 
is described as standing on a mountain at 6 or 6 li (about 
onei^e)to theccf^^of the city, and approached by a valley. 
As there are no hills or valleys at Mathura, and the river 
Jumna washes the eastern side of the city for its whole 
length, we must be content to take a height for a mountain, 
a between two heights as a valley, and to alter the 

east to the loest side of the city. But even after we have 
accepted these necessary corrections, it is difficult to make the 
p grim s descriptions agree with the actual positions of the 
rumed inounds of the present day. The Katrd mound is 
the most prommpnt height about Matbrnn ; and, as it was ' 

a ® Buddhist estabUshment. it has 

peiJiaps a bettei claim to be identified with Vnaounta’s 

“ 7 - instead of one mile to the east of it ^ 

mounds are not less ‘than one mile and a 

tt gz sZroTtLZhf • " 

Rorkiri f ® outlying houses they might be del 

the. a. aUut^^ h& 
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described as valleys even by an entbnsiastic Buddbist. 
Near the Katrd there actually are real . hollows from 25 to 
30 feet, deep between the mounds. The Natra, therefore, 
better suits the description of the TJpagujpta monastery as 
situated on a height, while the Chaub^ra mounds better 
fulfil the description' of one mile to the west of the city. 
Perhaps the fortunate discovery of an inscription at some 
future- day may settle this unsatisfactory question, I con- 
fess, however, to a strong bias towards the Katr^ mound, as 
it alone has other mounds to the north, in which we could 
expect to find the stone chamber in which all the converts 
made by TTpagupta had deposited slips of bambu. In one 
of these mounds at the present day a bhisti or water- 
carrier now occupies a good sized room, which has been 
excavated at different times in the stiff soil of the mound. 

The position of the other place mentioned by the pilgrim 
is, I think, much less dubious. It is described as being four 
miles to the south-east of the stone chamber of Upagupta. 
This description, whether taken from the Katra or from the 
Chaubhra mounds, corresponds very closely with that of the 
jail mound, in which so many remains of a large Buddhist 
establishment have been discovered. Here then I would fix 
the site of the famous “dry tank” into which the j)ious 
monkey fell in a fit of enthusiastic joy when his offering of 
'honey had been accepted by Buddha. Here there still is a 
large tank as well as a mound, and I think, therefore, that 
the jail mound is the actual site of the place described by 
Hwen Thsang. 


INSCRIPTIONS. ' 

I must now tmm to the inscriptions, which form the most 
valuable portion of the Mathiua discoveries, as they contain 
the names of three different kings, as well as numerous 
Samvat dates, which serve to fix the age of the architcc- 
tm'al and sculptm’ed remains of which Mathura has yielded 
such a jDlentiful supply. Twenty-nine of these inscriptions 
have already been translated by Professor Bowson,’’^ to whom 
I submitted them with my readings of the dates. From 
these I have selected all the dated inscriptions, with others 
mentioning kings’ names, and have added all the dated 


^ Royal Asiatic Society's Journal, new series, VoL V. 
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inscriptions of my recent discoveries. Tliese now form a 
collection of 24 inscriptions, whicli I liave arranged chrono- 
logically in four plates!"^'^ Nine of them have had the 
advantage of being translated by Professor Dowson. Of the 
remainder, I have' given my own limited translations of the 
legible portions, including always the date of the record and 
tlm name of the reigning king, when it is mentioned. 

All the inscriptions have been carefully reduced by scale, 
and every letter has since been compared with the original 
paper inscriptions. The copies now given of Nos. 22 and 23 
are more perfect than those -which were published with 
Professor Dowson’s translations, as I have now enjoyed a 
fresh opportunity of making fresh impressions from the 
orimnal statues. 

O 


JAIL MOUND. 

Ko. 1, Plate XIII. — Satuai* SaudaSA . — ^Louy Slab. 

1 . — Swdinist/a malLcIksliairajiasya. Sauddsas^a Gajavarena, Prdhmanena 

Scffrava Sagotrena * 

2 , — * rani Ima Ttshdyamada pushJearanainam pascMnia pusliharaniviy 

ndapdno, drdmo, SianibliaJi 

This inscription records the gifts of a Brahman named 
Gajavara of the Segrava-gotra during the time of SaudasAj 
the great satrap of the lord (paramount, whose name is 
. lost) of tanks called Ksliayawada, besides a western tank, 
a well, a garden, and a pillar. — Professor Poioson. 


KING KANISHKA.— KANKALI MOUND. 


No, S, Plate XIII . — Saimaat 5. — Iain Pedestal. 


1. — * * Bodila bhedha Vdsn Bevd pravi 

He 13 — Jsga purrvaye kot 

3. — Sarvva.^aivjdliita Snkhaya * * * ji-io 
karita * * * Sati 


* * _ SiddJiak Sam 5— 

* Sragiliaio 
Brakmaddsika to nbjtdna 


This inscription, dated in the Samvat year 5, in the 1st 
mouth of Menunita (or the winter season), the 12th day 
records some gift by a lady named Brahmaddsi (B. 0. 52). ^ ’ 


Platcb XIII, XIV, XV, and XVI. 
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KANKALI MOUND. ' 

No. 2), Plate XIII . — Samvat 5 , — Jam Pedestal. 

* to pativa, * * Brahmajdti ^ * Qam 5 — Tie — 4t — PL 

20 — As^a fiirwaye hi malnlatasija sisitya Aryya Garika to 

This inscription records some giffc of Aryya Garika, the 
disciple of Mahilata, in the Samvat year 5, in the 4th 
month of Hemanta (or the winter season), the 20th day 
(B. O. 52). 

KAN KALI MOUND. 

No. 4, Plate XIII. — Samvat 9. — Jam Pedestal. 

1. — Sidditam Mahdrdjasya Ka7iislilcasya Samvatsare 7iava??ie -J;- -x- -x- 

Mdsepraili * 1 Phase 5 — Asya purvvaye koteya to ganai to 

* 7nhha * ^ rdia vaird to sukhd to vachaJca 

3. — .* * dJiava * disa * 7ia b7id hka Jhdia ^ ^ 

vikada 

This important inscription is dated in the 9th Samvat 
year (Samvatsare navame),in the 1st month (name of season 
lost), the 5th day, during the reign of the great King 
Kanishka (B. 0. 48.) ' 

KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 5, Plate XIII . — Circa, B. C. 40. — Potibifiil figim’e. 

— * ■5f * * ghosTiaka pa7'aJiasdlika vciirakasapdla vatah * * 

2 , — ■Jt- * (gna) lidrdjdthajasya Kaiihhkasya Sa7tivatsa (re) 

This is another record of the great Kanishka, but the 
Samvat year is unfortunately lost. 

KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 6, Plate XIII. — Samvat 20. — Jain figure. 

1, — SiddJmii Sam — 20 — Gr ma 1 — Pi 25 — Koteya to ganata * iaya 

ta kula ta 7iara ta gaklia to sirika ia srdkliikdye de 

2. — taye ddnam 

3; — Varddlianut7ia py'a 
4'. — tma 1 

5 ^ — -x- * Yacliakasya argya saoigJia sahasya 7ia 7ialaiilasya 

■5f 4f * yiii 

C . — lasaktha biniya Jayavalasya iidgadma cliaiiata denayaon blia ^ 

* * 

This inscription,' which is dated in the Samvat year 20, 
in the 1st month of Grislma (the hot season), the 25th day. 
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records the gift of one statue of Varddhamana ( Fratima I) ; 
and, as the figure is naked, there can ,he no doubt that it 
represents the Jain Varddhamana, or Ilalidvira, the last oi 
the twenty-four pontiffs. 

KANKALI MOUND. 

Vo. 7, FUte XIII. — Samvat aS. ' - 
* EdrUavdhiniije Dharmma Somdye ddnani, iiamo ara- 

haniidnam -rr^ j i 

'2.~Si(lclliavi Samva l—Di {a)sija purvvaije YachaUsya 

dryya, matriclinasya * 

This inscription records the gift of a merchant s wife 
(SurttaYahini) named Dharma-somh in the Samvat year 22, 
in the 1st month of Grishma (the hot season), the number 
of the day last (33. 0. 35). 

KING VASUDEVA. 

No, 8, Plate XY. — Jail AIound. — -.Slab. Samvat 4.4. 

1 . — MaMrdjasya rd {jdtirdja) 

3. — sya Devapzdi-asya Yam {Devasya) 

3. — Samvaisare 4'4, Yarsha Md 

4. — se prathame divase 

5. — trinsa, 30, asya pvrvvaya 

6. — ialeheyam Mahddandi 

7. — sayamicasya Ya 

8. — lenosya Katomeha 

(In the reign) of the great king, the king of Icings, the 
son of heaven, Vdsu Deva, in the Samvat year It, in Varsha 
(the rainy season), the 1st month, the 30th day. On that 
very day (B. 0. ’13).” (The remainder is too much 

mutilated to he translated, and as it contained only the 
names of donors, the loss is of little consequence.) 

KING HUVISIIKA, keau KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 9, Plafo XI Y. — Sahvat 39. — Elephant Capital. 

1. — Mdhdrajasya Devapiitrasya Ilttvishhasya, Sam 39 

2. — He 3- — Di. 11 — Etaya purvvaye Nandi Yisdla 

3. — Pratishlliapito Siva-dd-sa Sresl/tipnirena Sreshthina 
d'.—Aryyenah Eudra-ddsena arahantanam pujdye 

“ (In the reign) of the Maharaja Huvishka, the son of 
heaven, in the Samvat year 39, in Hemanta (the cold 
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season), tlie Srd month, the 11th day. On that date this ele- 
phant (or great Nandi) was set up by the son of Siva D^sa 
Sreshti, the noble Sresliti Hudra I)asa, to the honour of the 
Arhats (B. 0. 18).” 


KANKALI MOUNP. 

Ifo. 10, Plaie Xiy. — Samvat 47. 

1. — Sam, 47, Gr, 3 — — Masya purvvai/e varmii gdti pati 
vamiJca VdcJiavasya Behinaddsya Sasasya Senasya nhiatanam 
Sanahada 

3. — * * * paslidna vadhaya gilia * ■Jv- «• 

This inscription is dated in the Samvat year 47, the 
2nd month of Grishma (the hot season), the 20th day 
(B. 0. 10). 


JAIL MOUNP. 

No. 11, Plate XIV . — Samvat 47 . — Base of Pillar. 

Sanivatsare 47, Gr, 3, Bi. 5. Asyapurvvaye danam BJdksJmsya 
BJiarma Devasya 

In the Samvat year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 
Srd month, the 5th day. On that date the gift of the 
mendicant Dharma Deva (B. O. 10).” 

JAIL MOUND. 

No. 13, Plate XIV . — Samvat 47 . — Base of Pillar. 

Sam. 47, Gr. 4, — Bi. 4 . — Malidrdjasya JRdjathajasya Bevapuirasya 
Hwishkasya Vilidre ddnam hJiihsJinsya Jivalcasya JJdeyanakasya 
Icumhitalco 35 Sarvasatwa hita, Sukham hhavatv, SangJie cJiatur 
dise * 

“ In the Samvat year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 
4th month, the 4tli day. Gift to the Vihdra of the great 
king, the king of kings, the son of heaven, JStwishka, by 
the mendicant Jivaka Udeyana. May it be to the benefit, 
welfare and hairpiness of all in the four quarters (of the 
world) (B. C. 10).” — JProf. Doioson. 


^ I have corrected the reading ^of cluiittv dase to cliaiur diso^ which is the true 
reading, aud have sligbtl}^ altered the tmnslation accordingly. 
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JAIL MOUND. 

No. 13 , Plate XIV. — Samvat 411 .-— Base of Pillar. 

JDdnam Bevilasi/a Badliihmdi^ BevihuUkasya, Sam. 47,— — 4, 
Divase 25 

‘‘ Gift of Devila of the family of Dadhikundi Devi, in the 
Samvat year 47, in Grishma (the hot season), the 4th month, 
the 25th day (B. 0. 10).” — JPQ'of. Dowso7i. 

JAIL MOUND. 

No. 14, Plate XIV . — Samvat 47. 

Batta Sta {mbhd) 126; Sam 47 — Va 4 — Bi. 11 

“ Presented pillar 126 in the Samvat year 47, in Varsha 
(the rainy season), the 4th month, the 11th day (B. 0. 10).” 
— IPt'of. Dowson. 

KANKALI MOUND. 

- No. 15, Plate Air.— S amvat 48. 

1. ' — Mahdrdjasya SmisJihasya Sam. 48 — He. 4 — J)i^ 5 

2 , — JBama JJdsayakida nkonamya Siviya dhard 

“(In the reign) of Mahh,r^ja Huvishka, in the Samvat year 
48, in Hemanta (the vinter season), the 4th month, the 6th 
day (B. 0. 9).” 

N. JB. — The right half of each of these two lines is 
wanting. 

KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 16, Plate XV . — Samvat 83. — Pedestal of naked statue, Ife.-size. 

1. — Siddham Malidrdjasya Vdsu Bevasya, sam 83, Gr. 2, Bi 16 

etasya purvvaye Senasya 

2 . — * tridaltasya vagrayevya * cha * sya gad-dhikasya * * 

vicJiitiye Jina-ddsiya prolima 

“ (In the reign) of Maha,iAja V&su Deva, in the Samvat 
year 83, in Grishma (the hot season), the 2nd month, the 
16th day. On that very date the gift of an image.” (The 
rest cannot he made out satisfactorily). — (A. D. 26.) 


JAIL MOUND. 


No. 17, Plate XV.—^k-mxi —Seated Buddha. 

Sam 83, Gr. 2, Bi. 25, etave purvvaye * * 

Grishma (the hot season), the 
a month, the 2oth day. On that date (A. D. 26). 
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KANKALI MOUND. 

iVo, 18; Plate XF.-— Samvat 87. Naked figure, life-size, 

1. — Sidd/iam PLahurqgasya Rdjatirdjasga ShdJiir Vasti Devasva 

%.—Sa7n 87, He 2, Di 30 

8 . — Huiasavdptagasga jpUri suvdsi kasya ritaha SresMi 

4.^ — * 2 }a * ma * 

(In tbe reign) of the great king, the king of kings, the 
Shdhi, Vdsu Deva, in the Samvat year 87, in Hemanta (the 
cold season), the 2nd month, the 30th day.” (The remainder 
cannot he read out satisfactorily). — (A. D. 30.) 

KANKALI MOUND. 

No. 19, Plate XF. — Samtat 90. 

1, — Samvatsare 90, Ka * * ^ * * Kutubani vedanasya 

vadJdnga 

2. — Ka ^ ^ ga ^ ^ fata ^ * uakio * Katdkaldta 

Majkama to Sdkhd * * * Sanikaya hliaii * Iddha thabkdvi 

This inscription is unfortunately too much mutilated to 
he deciphered. It is dated in the Samvat year 90, in Varsha 
(the rainy season). — (A. D. 33). 

KANKALI AIOUND. 

No. 20, Plate XF. — Samvat 98 . — Naked standing figure. 

1. — Siddliam Atifu (?) Xamo AraTiate 2IaJidvtrasya Pevandsasya- 

Rdjnya fdsu Hevasya, Samvatsare 28, Farska Mdse, 4* divase, 

11 etasya 

2. —-purvvaye Pehiniyd to gana * yyxiridha * kd kuldnapeta 

putrika to Sdkkdganasya Aryya Penadat na 

8 . — ryya kshanasya 

4. — prakagirna 

5. — kahadiye praja 

6. — tasya pravarakasya PJiatri Fartmosya Ganddakasya ma * ya 

Miirasa * * daitaga 

7. — ye ^ ^ ^ ^ vata maha 

The first line of this inscription is the only important 
part of it, the rest being a mere string of names of the 
donors. Tlie terminative of the name of Mahdvtra and of 
his title Devandsa in the possessive sya is perhaps a mistake 
of the sculptor of the letters. I should have expected 
Malimirdya Devandsdya, readings which are countenanced hy 
the half-formed d attached to the ?’ of Malidvirasya. Adopting 
these alterations, the opening may be rendered as follows : — 

G-lory to the Arhat Mahdvh'a, the destroyer of the 
Devas ! (In the reign) of the King Yasu Deva, in the 
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Samvat year 98, in Varslia (the rainy season), the 4th month, 
the 11th day. On that Yery date,” &c. (A. I). 41). 

Ko. Plate XVI. — ^Aligauh Institute. — Mailing pillar from Mathura, 

1. ^kapa * * * * 

2 . — bh2tii * * tsa 

3 . — -piitrasa * lasa 

4 '. — Bliana hhutisa danam vedaJca 

5 . — iortt7tana cha ratana g^'aha sa 

6 . — va Budha jmjage saJia matajpi 

7. — troliisaJia chatuha parishahi 

This inscription iras originally cut on a corner pillar of 
an enclosure nith socliets for rails on tiro adjacent faces > and 
sculptures on the other two faces. Afterwards ■ another rail- 
ing was attached, and fresh holes of a much larger size were 
then cut in the face hearing the inscription. Some of the 
letters in the last line are doubtful ; hut the general drift of 
the record is to announce some gift of Dhana-hhuii, the son 
of hhtiti, in honour of all the Buddhas. 


JAIL MOUND, 

No. 22, Plate XT' I. — Samvat Buddhist Pedestal, 

1 . — Samvatsare Sate panchastrisoUaraiame, 135 . Piishga^ndse divase 
vi7isati, 20 . 2)cga dharnidgajti vihdvasga Mitra * * 

^ gadaU'a-^mngam iad-bhavahi 7ndtdpitroh sarvva 

^dtwcitaii cha Auuitava jud sdptayB 

3 . SaubMgijani praiirnpata gnna cha mhirtii pattahshaija Sri mato 

vtOliava-'bJiiiva siiJcka^phaldiii ^ ^ ^ 

4. \~Aslastha7ii 

“ y-ear one hundred and thirty-five (135), on the 

WM nr ^outh Pusliya. This votive 
oflcimg to the ^ May the pious action here performed 

tfm? nf of m parents and all. Por the acquisi- 

ii’i’efragable doctrine.”— (A. D. ^s).—A'of. 

To this translation Professor Dowsonadds: "the in serin 
no defectiyo poSonI; 

apparently of no importance, as what is left of it consists 

1 ^,® ^^P^’^f^ons. The sentence in the second line 

whicli clearly reads Amittara.jnd Surpiaye, is inaccurate Its 
correct wording will he found in le foUowing TcNption 

nv ' ' P^o^yor for the avdpH, that is, the acauisitinn^ 

or, os prol, ably here meant, tho spriad of tho 

or Icnowlcdgo. may bo trLslatcd as 
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tara admits of two interpolations, being either that which 
cannot be excelled, or that -which cannot be answered,”^ 

KATRA MOUND. 

Wo. 23, Plate XVI. — Sam-v^at 281, 

1. — Peyadliarindj/aviyasaVihare &dhya Bhikshunyaha * ^ yada- 

tra puny am tad hhavdtu sarva sa 

2. — iwetd7n aQmiia^'ajanavdptaye. Sa^nvatsrak 281 

** This is a^ votive offering to the Yasa Yihara by the 
mendicant priest of Sakya "'■ * May this virtuous action 

tend to the general good. Por the acquisition of the irrefra- 
gable doctrine.” — (A. D. 224i). — JPrqf. Dowson. 

KATRA MOUND. 

Wo. 24., Plate Xr/.— C ikca— A. D. 150.— 5/^5. 

I found this inscriiDtion in 1853 with its face down- 
wards, forming part of the pavement immediately outside 
the Katrd gateway. It is unfortunately broken and imper- 
fect ; but as the fragment is in excellent preservation, I have 
been able to read every letter, and to complete the inscription 
as far as it goes, as I found that it is, letter for letter, the same 
as the opening of the Bhitari and low’-er Bihar pillar inscrip- 
tions. It records the well-known genealogy of the Gupta 
■family, from Sri Gupta down to Samudra Gupta. 

In the plate I have given the restored portions in thin 
letters to the left and right, the middle portion in thick 
letters being the Mathura stone, which is now in the Lah6r 
Museum. It is not necessary to give any translation or 
transcript of this inscription, as both may be consulted in 
the acco-unts of Dr. Mill and Bhbu Bhjendra Bdl Mitra.^ 
But the Mathura version of this record is in such excellent 
preservation, and its letters are so well defined and clearly 
cut, that I thought it advisable to publish a copy of it for 
the pm’pose of giving the means of comj>arison between the 
alphabetical characters of the earlier inscriptions of the 
Indo-Scythians and those of their Guj)ta successors. The 
most marked change is in the forms of the letters m and n ; 
but the older m still continued in use, as may be seen on the 
coins of Samudra Gupta, where it is preserved in Ms title of 
Pa 7 'dhrama, while the new form is used in bis name of 


^ Koyal Asiatic Society's Journal, iie\v series, Yol, V, p» 18i?# 
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Saniudra. The new form of m is invariably used in all the 
latter Mathura inscriptions after the time of the Indo- 
Scytbians, as may be seen in Nos. 22 and 23 inscriptions of 
Plate XV, and in Nos. 8, 9, 18, 19, 24 and 26 of my 
Mathura inscriptions translated by Professor Powson.-- The 
earliest use of the new qh that I have discovered is in the 
Samvat year 98. This form occurs three times in the inscrip- 
tion, which opens as follows ; — 

(Sa) mvat varsJie 98 md 1 

It must therefore have been adopted in. some parts of the 
country at even an earlier date. 

The letter n I take to be the best test letter for these early 
inscriptions. In the inscriptions of the Indo-Scythian period 
it is formed of one perpendicular stroke standing upon a 
horizontal stroke. In the inscriptions of the Gupta period 
it always takes the loop form, wMch is well shown in the 
word kritdnta, in the third line of this Mathura example, 
while the earlier form of the Indo-Scythian period may be 
seen in the second line of No. 21 inscription in the same 
X)lat6. The old form alone is used in the inscription, dated 
Samvat 135, but in the inscription of Samvat 281 both forms 
are used. 


As a general rule, I have found that the new forms of 
and n occur always when the record of the gift begins 
with the words Deya dharmmdyam^ a formula which was 
never used during the Indo-Scythian period, the simple ddnam 
being then the only acknowledged form of registering a gift. 

The most marked difference between the alphabetical 
characters of the_ Satrap inscription and those of the Indo- 
Scythian inscriptions is in the letter y, when it is attached 
to another letter, as in Siodmisya, KsJiatrcqyasya, and Ddsasya, 
preserve the old normal form tmchangedj 'while all 
the ludo-Scythian inscriptions beginning from the earliest 
date of Samvat 5 give the modified form of the attached y, 

winch was adopted by the Guptas, and which has descended 
down to the present day. 

The information to be derived from these inscriptions is 
ot the greatest value for the ancient history of India. ' The ' 
Smf’of P^port of all of them is the same, to record the 
^ individuals, either Jains or Buddhists, for the 

honour of their religion, and for the benefit of themselves 
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and tlieir parents. When the inscriptions are confined to 
this simple announcement, they are of little importance, but 
as the donors in most of these Mathura records have added 
the name of the reigning king, and the Samvat date at the 
time of the gift, they form in fact so many skeleton pages of 
the lost history , of India. The direct amount of information 
which they give belongs to an early and very interesting 
period, just before and after the Christian era, when, as we 
learn from the Chinese authorities, the Indo-Scythians had 
conquered the whole of Northern India, although the actual 
extent of their conquests was quite unknown. Hence the 
great value of the present inscriptions, from which we learn 
that the permanent occupation of .Mathura had been effected 
some time before the Samvat year 9, when the ludo Scythian 
Prince Kanishka filled the throne of North-West India and 
the Panj^b.^ 

' Two of the inscriptions are dated in the Samvat year 6, 
or B. C. 52,t hut as they do not give the king’s name, it is 
uncertain whether they belong to the reign of KanisJika, 
But if not. they must then be assigned to the reign of his 
predecessor lVema-kad]}hises, whom I suppose to have been 
the real founder of the Samvat era, which was afterwards 
“known hy the name of Yikram^ditya. 

Only one inscription of a date earlier than the Samvat 
has yet been found in Mathura, although it has yielded a 
coin of the time of Asoka, with the name of Vpdtilcyd in 
well formed Ht characters. This early inscription is a record 
of the time of the great Satrap Smiddsa,% who would 
appear to have been the tributary of some king {Siodmi), 
whose name is unfortunately lost. I possess several copper 
coins of Sauddsd, all of which were obtained in Mathura. 
Prom the legend of these coins, which is in Pali, we learn 
that his father was a Satrap before him. I read it as 
follows ; — 

Mdlidkhatapasa ptotrasa JcJmtapasa Sauddsasa (coin) of 
the great Satrap’s son, the Satrap Saud^sa.”§ The legend 
of these coins is on the obverse, which presents a standing 
male figure holding an undulating streamer in his right 


^ ScQ No, 4 inscription in Plate XIII. 
f Plate XIII, Nos, 2 and 3 inscriptions. 

J Plate XIII, No, 1 inscription, 

§ See Prinsep’s Essays by Thomas, VoL 11, plate 44, fig. 21, for Bpecimens of these 
rare coins. 
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liand. To Ms left there is a double trident, and beneath his 
feet a SioastiJca^ or mystic cross. The reverse is occupied 
by a standing female figure with two small elephants, one 
on each, side of her head, which are anointing her with water 
fi’om vessels held in their trunks. As this type is found on 
a unique didrachma of Azilises, the coins of Saud^sa may 
safely be referred to his date, which cannot be later than 
from 80 to 70 B. 0., and as the inscription of Saud&,sa is 
certainly older than those which are dated in the Samvat 
year 5, or B. 0. 62, the date of this Satrap may be accepted 
as ranging from B. 0. 70 down to the period of the Indian 
conquests of Wema Kadx^Mses in B. G. 67, and perhaps 
even a few years later, as the absence of any record of 
Wema Kadj)hises at Mathura may perhaps show that the 
government was entrusted by him to its previous ruler as a 
tributary Satrap. 

According to the testimony of his coins, the father of 
Saud^sa was also a MaJidhshatropaf or Great Satrap before 
him. Now, similar coins to those which bear the name of 


Saud^sa have already been discovered in Mathura with tlie 
name of Bdjuhula, whilst other coins, found also at Mathura, 
give the name of Banjabtila. On the first class of coins, 
which are of copper and of the same types on both sides as . 
the coins of ^Saudilsa, the legend in India-Pali characters is 
simply Malidkhatapasa Bdjtibulasa (coin) of the great Satrap 
Bajubul.'"' As these coins are directly and intimately con- 
nected with those of Saudasa, by being found in the same 
place, by bearing the same types, and by belonging to the 
same peiiod of time, there seems to me a very strong pro- 
bability that Bdjuhul was the father of Saudasa. 

The other class of the coins of Bajubul was deciphered 
ana published by me in 1854t The coins of this class 
are billon bernidracbmas, which are evident imitations of the 
late bernidracbmas of Straton, of which, indeed, a large num- 
ber was found m company with these coins of Bdjuhul. 
The obverse of both bears a rude head, and the reverse the ' 
well known figure of Athene Promachos, which is so com- 
mon on the coins of the Greek princes of Ariana and India t 
The obverse bears a corrupt Greek legend, which, by a comt 


See Prinscp’s Es^nys by Thomas, Vol. IT, rinlo 44 , fif'. 20 
t of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1854, p. 679. 

I O'Ho ditto, I'Me XXXV, f.gst 5, 6, and 


and 7. 
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parison of several specimens, gives' the name and titles of 
the prince as — 

BASIAEaS BA5IAEON SaXHPOS PAZIOBnXow' 

“(coin) of the king of kings, the preserver Raziob (al).” The 
legend of the reverse in well defined Ariana-Pali characters 
reads on one variety QhJiatt'apasa apratihatachalcrasa Itmi- 
Jubulasa “ (coin) of the Satrap, invincible with the discus, 
B/ANJTTBTjn,” The other varieties have the second title short- 
ened to apratichaMrasUi but this does not alter the meaning. 

As I have obtained several of these coins of Ranjt^ul 
in the Eastern Panj^b, I conclude that he was a native chief, 
wlio held North-West India towards the close of the Greek 
rule in E. C. 120. His dominions must have extended from 
Kangra to Multan, and from Sangala to Mathura ; and I 
think it very probable that he may have preserved his autho- 
rity by an acknowledgment, either nominal or real, of the 
supremacy of the Indo-Scjdhian Princes Azas and Azilises. 
TTis tyx)e of the goddess anointed by the elei^hants connects 
him with Azilises, while that of Athene JBromacJios connects 
him with the later Greek princes. His date, therefore, may 
be fixed approximately at from 120 to 80 H. C., and that of 
his son Saud^sa from 80 to 67 B. O. 

Erom later dated inscriptions^ we find that Kanishka was 
succeeded by Huvishka, who was reigning in the Samvat 
years 39, 47, and 48, and who in tiun was succeeded by 
Vasu Heva, whose reign extended down to Samvat 98, or 
A. H. 51,t the whole covering nearly a century of one of the 
least known periods of Indian history. 

Here it may be asked, “ Why should Yasu Beva, whose 
name is purely Indian, iDe called an Indo-Scythian The 
question is a very pertinent one, but the reply, which is, I 
think, most comj)lete and satisfactory, may. shortly be 
summed up as follows : — 

\sts — All three j^rinces take the title of Devapuira, or 
“son of heaven,’’! which is not a mere honorary appellation 
that might be adopted by aU royal personages, but a dis- 
tinctive family title, xrhich I take to bo the declaration of 


^ Plato XV, Nos- 9, 12, niul 15 inscriptions, 
t Plato XY, No. 20 insci'iption. 

j Kanishka takes tills title in the Baliawalpnr inscription. Sea Royal Asiatic Society’s 
•lonrunl, now series, Vol, IV, Huvishka takes tlic title in iny No. 9 iiisciiption, Plato XIV', 
and VAsii Dcva in my No. 8 inscription, Plate X■\^ 




drd . — The coins 'K&hnl to Ban^ras, and fiom 

same extent of country & They £0-’e of tlie same 

Kaslimlr to Sindh copper, and Bvideiitly belong 

character, rvhethor m gold o m copper, 
to princes of ttm same dyiiasry.^ sihML^ wTiicn 


ininces of the same ciynabb^ . winch /we 

ith.—Yksn Deva takes ' sn^.nnd copper, t as 

know from nnmerous coins both Bhau Pa^i, 

well as from the Jain records pnbh shed by 
to have been the distinctive; title of the In^ , 

princes. . . ^"^on the 

Wt . — In the msoription of Samudra Gupta 

Allahabad pillar, the titles of Devia^^utra^ Shdhdn, iS'A 
applied to the Indo- Scythian king who was conter^^ ^ 
path the Salcas and Murundas. U Ti 

On these grounds I venture to assign King Vdsnr'^^^v 
to the dynasty of Indo-Scythian princes who ruled 
Kor&.Western India and the Panj^b just before and 
the Christian era. On the gold coinSj which are nnmeim ^ 
Jiis name was read by Wilson as JBaraoro^ hut the tri 
rending is ByrzOAHO,§ wbioU on the small copper coins 2 
shortened to the spoken form of bazaho, these being- 
respectively the Greek renderings of Bdsu JDeo and Bds 

inclined to id^entify this Y^su Deva with the founder 
iL% Kamoayana family of the Purdnas. In 

the Eaja rai’Mgini the three ludo-Scythian kings — Hushka 
Jushka and Kamshka— are called Turushkdnioaya, and this’ 
as I conjecture, may possibly have been the original form S 
the dynastic name in the Pui-dnas. We should thmZve 
the Pmuanic Vdsu Deva and his three successors identiS' 
as Indo-Scytbians; and, as the dates of the two Ydsu Devas 


* rintc XV, No. 18 inscriution. 

I n^, fig. 18. nn<l PL XVII, fic n 
t aoinb.'iy Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. IX, p. 140 
§ Ariaim Auliqua, Plate XIY, figs. 14 amj js, ‘ 
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correspond, there would he no difficulty in accepting their 
identity. According to the Purdnas* the names of- the four 
Kanwa princes were as follow : — 


Y5su Deva . . . 


Reign. 

9 

years 

Bliumi Mitra 

* • • 

14 


Narayana 

• • • 

la 


Susarman 

• * t 

... 10 



45 years 


and the date assigned to them is between 66 and 21 B. 0. 
In some copies of the PmAnas the dm’ation of the dynasty 
is stated at 345 years, which has very generally been objected 
to, as being impossible. But precisely the same objection of 
impossibility may be raised against the shorter period of 
46 years applied to four generations. If my conjecture regard- 
ing the identity of the two Ydsu Bevas may be accepted, I 
would propose to adopt 145 or 135 years as the true number, 
and to place the names of Wema-Kadphises, Kanishka, and 
Huvislika before that of V^su Deva. 

This proposed arrangement receives some countenance 
from different details of apparently the same dynasty which 
was reigning at the same period, as preserved by the Jain 
author Merutunga.f He gives the names and lengths of 
reigns as follow : — 



Reign. 

Vikramaditya 

... 60 years 

Dharmaditya 

40 „ 

Bhailla... 

11 „ 

NMIla ... 

14 „ 

Nahada... 

10 „ 


135 years 


In tliis list it is noteworthy that the length of reign 
assigned to Vikramdditya, 60 years, coincides exactly with 
that given to the three Indo-Scythian princes, Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka, in the Baja Tarangini. If, therefore, 
we substitute these three names for that of Vikramdditya, 
by accepting the latter as a title applicable to the three 
brothers, we shall then have Bharmdditya as the representa- 


Hairs edition of Wilson’s Yishnn Purann, YoL lY, p. 193. 
f Dr; Bhan Dnji, Bombay* Asiatic Society’s Journal, Yol. IX, 149. 
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tiTe of Vasu Dera, whilo Ms tliree successors,, wlio reigned, 
respeciively, 11, 14, and 10 years, Tvill be tbe same as the tliree 
successors of Vasu Deva, wbo reigned, respectively, 3.-4} 12, 
.and 10 years. 

By accepting these identifications, tbe beginning of tiie 
Indo-Scytliian rule in India ivould be fixed- in 57 B. C., and 
its end in A. B. 79, at -wbicb latter date, according to 
Hindu belief, tbe dynasty of Vikramaditya was finally over- 
tbrown by S^liv^ban. 

Tbe conclusions wbicb I bave come to regarding tbe Indo- 
Scytbians may be briefiy stated as follow : — 

Tbe Scytbian conqueror of India, according to tbe Cbinese, 
was Yim-hao-Gliing ^ whose conquests in India extended far 
to tbe east and south. ISiow Ymi is tbe vulgar pronunciation 
of TP^em or Wen, and this I take to bave been the true name 
of tbe great Indian conqueror, wbicb is found on tbe coins 
in the Greek form of oohmo^ and in the Arian legend 
as Mima or TMima. I conclude further that Mao-cliing may 
also be read as Mao-ting, and that it is identical with tbe 
Greek kaa<IiIc Hc and tbe Arian Madpisa, wbicb I take to be 
connected with tbe Indian gadd or club, and to mean tbe 
club-bearer,” or something similar. To this title of Kad- 
ptUses I would refer the Indian names of G-ardlidbhilla and 
Gandharva, wbicb, by slight alterations to give meanings in 
their own language, tbe Hindus bave applied to tbe whole 
dynasty of Vihramdditya Gardahhilla. That Wema was tbe 
•great founder of tbe Indo-Scytbian families, we bave tbe 
most convincing evidence given by tbe Chinese authorities 
according to whom tbe King of Sogdiana, in tbe beginning 
of tbe seventh century, A. B., traced bis descent from the 
SJiaovn WEX of the Yueichi horde through an uninterrupted 
line for more than six centuries.'" The actual period from 
wbicb the six centimes are to bo counted back is A B 
605—616, which fixes the date of tbe great dynasty in the 

S” contemporary with TTema 

.Kadplnses. To the same Wen, no less than ten other 
princes traced their origin. 

Piu-ther, I tliiuk it not improbaWe that tbe Tery common 
coins of tbe tameless king, wbicb nro found in suebnumbera 
lu th e P.-m . )ftb and Nortli.-n^estem India, m ay bo the XS 

Nouvcfjux ciaiicrC'S I *50^7 1 

no tl.dt li.v tl.c OnA Z.\()()Y m- W, ana f T-'' ■ 

t.n iliO ycitjiv of ‘ ^ of/a niul h avuffn 
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coinage of' Wema or VikramMitya, as no less than three 
of the five types of this mysterious money bear the Arian 
letter vi on one side.^ This assignment is countenanced 
by the shapes of some of the Greek and Arian characters, 
which are peculiar to the coins of Wema and the Nameless 
king. 

In proposing these conjectures regarding the possible 
identity of Wema Kadphises and Vikram^ditya or Garda- 
bhilla, I have been partly influenced by the knowledge that 
the coins of Wema have been found in large numbers all 
over Northern and Western India. Out of 163 Indo-Scythian 
coins that were dug up at Gh^zipur in 1834, there were 12 
of Wema; and out of 228 that were dug up near the 92nd 
milestone of the Jabalpur Railway, 8 were of Wema. His 
coins have also been dug up at Mathura, Butesar, Sankisa, 
and Ban^ras, and they are procurable in every bazar in 
Northern India. 

A very strong point in favour of the Indo-Scythian origin 
of Vikramaditya is the fact that Kanishka, Huvishka, and 
V^su Deva all make use of the term Sanwat or Samvatsara 
for their dates without any qualification. That this cannot 
be the Saka era of A. I). 79 we are quite certain, as Kanishka 
flourished long before that date. The Samvat used by h im 
and his successors can, therefore, only be the so-called Vik- 
ram^ditya Samvat of the Hindus. In India this lasted 
during the period of the Indo-Scythian rule, that is, down 
to A. D. 79, when it was supplanted by the Saka era, which 
was in universal use throughout India until the revival of 
the Vikram^ditya Samvat by Sri Harsha Vikram^ditya of 
MMwa in the beginning of the sixth centmy. In K&bul and 
the Panjab it was most probably not disturbed until the 
time of Mahmud of Ghazni, as we find it used on his bilin- 
gual coins for the equivalent Indian date of the Hijra year 
of the Arabic legend. 

Hitherto I have dwelt only on the political bearing of 
these Mathura inscriptions, but their value is equally great 
for the religious history of India, as they afford the most 
unequivocal evidence of the flourishing state of the Jaina 
religion during the period of Indo-Scythian rule, both before 
and after the Christian era. I have aheady noticed the 
fact that the statues discovered in the Kankiili mound 


* See Ariniia Afltkjunj Pinto IX, S/-10, 20^ 21, jxiul 22* 
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belonged to tlie Jaina religion. This is proved by their 
being°absolutely naked, which also shows that they belonged 
to the Diganihara sect of Jains. But the evidence of the 
statues is confirmed by the almost stronger testimony of 
two of the inscriptions, which mention the well known 
names of J^arcldhamdna and 31ahdvira/‘' If these names 
had been found on draped statues, their testimony might 
perhaps have been doubted ; but, as they are attached to 
absolutely naked statues, there can be no doubt whatever 
that both names refer to the 24th jiatriarch of the Jaina 
religion. 

This is perhaps one of the most startling and important 
revelations that has been made by recent researches in India. 
It is true that, according to the Jaina books, their faith had 
continuously flourished, under a succession of teachers, from 
the death of Mah^vir in B. C. 627 down to the present 
time. Hitherto, however, there was no tangible evidence 
to vouch for the truth of this statement. But the Kank&li 
mound at Mathura has now given us the most complete 
and satisfactory testimony that the Jaina religion, even 
before the begmning of the Christian era, must have been 
in a condition almost as rich and flourishing as that of 
Buddha. The KankMi mound is a very extensive one, and 
the number of statues of all sizes, from the colossal down- 
wards, which it has yielded, has scarcely been surpassed 
by the prolific returns of Buddhist sculpture from the jail 
mound. But, as not more than one-third of the Kankali 
mound has yet been thoroughly searched, it may be confidently 
expected that its complete exploration will amj)ly repay all 
the cost and trouble of the experiment. 

BITHA. 

The extensive mounds of ruins at Bithd, 10 miles to the 
south-south-west of Allahabad, were first discovered by the 
railway contractors, who possess keen eyes for brick ruins, 
which offer a tempting mine for ballasting the line of rail 
at a cheap rate. Bhituj or Bliisd is used in many parts of the 
Horth-Westem Provinces to denote a mound. At BhiLsa the 
stupas are only known by the name of hUtd, or “mounds,”- 
of which the diminutive is hhitni, a nipple. But hi the pre- 
sent instance I believe that the name of Bith^ is actually 

M-ililvirr ^ "“scMpaou, for Varddlminann, aud Plato XV, INo. 20, for 
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derived from tlie real name of the place in former days. 
At present nothing is known of its old name ; but the 
following extract from the ‘‘ Yira Charitra” of the Jains ap- 
pears to me to refer to this very place : — “ Ud^yana of the 
Yaduvansa race was reigning at Bitbhaya-pattanaj in 
Sindhu Sauviradesa, in the time of Mahdvira, and embraced 
Jainism. He had a statue of Mah^vna made of gosir- 
slia cliandanci, or * ox-head sandalwood,’ for the possession 
of which a great battle was fought between him and Chan- 
dra Pradyota, Raja of Ujain.”* This very statue is said to 
have been afterwards found by Kumdr PM, the well known 
Jaina Haja of GujaiAt. 

Now this same story, substituting only the name of Buddha 
for that of Mahdvira, is told, word for word, of IJd^yana, Raja 
of Kausambi, who was a contemporary of Buddha and 
possessed a gosirsJia eJiandana statue of the great teacher. 
TJd^ana, Khig of the Vatsas, who reigned at Kausambi, 
is well known, and so also is the position of his capital, . 
which I have satisfactorily identified with the present large 
village of Kosam on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles 
above Allahabad. As there can be little doubt that the 
IJd^ana of, the Jaina story is the same king as the 
Buddhist Udayana, the position of JBithhaya-pattana ought 
certainly to be looked for within the limits of the Kausambi 
kingdom. This is fulfilled by the position of the great ruin- 
ed mounds of Bith4, which are not more than 25 mil es to 
the east of Kausambi, but on the opposite bank of the 
Jumna. 

The antiquity of Bithd is vouched for by the five old in- 
scriptions which were diligently collected by my zealous 
friend Babu Siva Prashd and myself. Tliese are given in 
Plate XVIII. They are all unfortunately very brief, and 
three of them are imperfect, but they are amply sufficient to 
show that Buddhism was the prevailing religion at Bith^ 
immediately following the period of the Indo-Scythian rule 
in North-’W’estem India. The new form of the letter m is used 
in all these inscriptions, which shows that they are certainly 
not older than Samvat 98, in which year this form of the 
letter makes its first af)pearance in the Mathm’a inscriptions. 
Two of them begin with the later formula of “ Deyadliarmdya'* 
which, as we have seen from the Mathura records, was 


^ I aiB indel)teA for tliis important passage to my friend Ba>ju Siva Pras&d. 
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never used during the' i)eriod of Indo-Scytbiaii rule. On 
tlie other hand, the old form of the letter is found in all the 
instances -where the reading of tlie letter is certain, as in 
ddnam in inscription A, and in satiodnam and jndna in 
inscription D. They cannot, therefore, he later than A. D. 
200 or 250, when tliis form of the letter n finally disappears 
in Northern India, 

Of the inscriptions themselves, little is required to he said, 
as they are of the common forms of these records, with which 
we have become so familiar in the Mathura inscrij^tions. 

A, which is inscribed on the pedestal of a standing figure 
formd in Bithh, opens with the words Srimad JBuddJmvala 
p^cldn — “ Gift of the fortunate Buddhavala,’’ and 
ends with prdtishtliita, "set up or established.” It is 
doubtless a record of the presentation of the statue on the 
pedestal of which it is inscribed. 

B is too imperfect to be deciphered. It is inscribed on 
the pedestal of a squatted draped figure, with wheel symbol, 
also from Bith4. 

0. This inscription was found in JDeoriya, which forms 
the northern portion of Bith&,. 

It is inscribed on the pedestal of a small squatted figure 
of Buddha the teacher. ^ 


1 . — Bhagavata jntdmahasa 

2 . — Bratima gmiviskfJiapi 

3 . — id Argganfadige Sre 

4 . — Mhiiiige Uga 

5 . — hakage dtihe pralienarilta 


The two lower lines being injured, the latter part of this 
reading IS doubtful in several letters. It appears to record 
the settmg up of " an image of Bhagavata Pitdmaba by 
Aryyantadi, the banker’s wife of IJgahaka » Tlii 

^lidmaha, "the great father,” belongs peculiarly to 
Biahma, according to the Brahmans, but here we find it 
applied to BucUl, a Mmsolf. It is also giren to Brahma by 
Amara Smha, who was himself a Buddhi^ ’ ^ 

D IS inscribed on the pedestal of a standin- figure of 
Buddha, draped, also from Beoriya. ° == 

dhama^au SCd-i/a hhihslm Bocl/ii Yarmanah yadalra^ 
pvngain 

^aUodndu cMnnUara jndndvapiaue 

of SakvT ^o^'^^ii-'^^armma, a mendicant priest 

f Sak^i a. May this pious act be for the lioncfit of my llther 
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and mother, and of all, and for tlie acquisition of tlie irrefrag- 
able doctrine.” The formula adopted in this record only 
differs from that of the Mathura inscriptions by the introduc- 
tion of the conjunction dm, “ and,”- between Satwdnmn and 
anuttara. 

E. This inscription, also from Eeoriya, is on the pedestal 
of a standing figure. The first line begins with the usual 
opening of the formula of the Gupta period. 

1 . — Deya dharmdyam ***** 

3 . — tad bliavaiu wdta-pitrosarva satiodndm cIidn%Uara jiidndvap~ 
taye 

3 . — Sri Kslietrana^ vah 

The name of the donor is lost, but the pious gift is record- 
ed exactly in the same words as in the last inscription. In 
the last short line, JUshetra is probably the name of a 
place. 

The remains of the ancient city, which I suppose to hare 
been JBitbhayapattana, extend in a slightly curved line for about 
a mile and a half in length in a direction from south-south- 
west to north-north-west, ending in the rocky islet of Suj^n 
Eeo in the Jumna. This rock was originally the most northerly 
point of the low ridge of sandstone which bounds Bith^ and Deo- 
riya on the east, but the continuous encroachments of the 
Jumna at last cut it off from the land, and it now stands in the 
midst of the river, a bluff and picturesque pinnacle of rock 60 
feet in height. It was formerly crowned by a Hindu temple 
called Sujln Deo, by which name, the rock is still known. 
But the .temple was- destroyed in the reign of Shah Jahan by 
Shaista Kb^n, who, in A. H. 1059, erected an 023en octagonal 
cupola, 21 feet in diameter, which still exists. 

On the cliff opposite Sujan Deo, about 200 yards to the 
south, stands the small village of Deoriya, which now forms 
the northern extreinity of the ruins of an extensive city. 
In the rocky ridge to the south are ^ the well known sand- 
stone quarries, and close to them are some square-shaped 
fields, raised high above the surrounding lands, in which the 
plough still tiu’ns up statues and jiillars and stone umbrel- 
las. Several statues and fragments of architecture are collect- 
ed together under different trees in the -^ullage, and on the 
very edge of the cliff overhanging the Jumna, opposite Suj^n 
Deo, there is a high artificial mound that was most probably 
the site of the original temple, which gave its name of 
Deoriya to the village. 
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Prom Bitlia to Deoriya tlie distance is nearly lialf a mile, 
part of the high ground between the two places being an 
artificial embankment connecting the rocky ridge of Deoriya 
with the high mound called DJii of the large mass of ruins 
to the south, which are about 1,500 feet in length. 

To the south-west of DH lies the principal mass of ruin 
now called or “ the fort.” It is wery nearly square in 

form, the north face being 1,200 feet in length outside, and 
the other three faces about 1,600 feet each. Its exact shape 
will be seen in the accom]Danying map.^ Apparently, the 
rampart is onty an enormous earthen mound from 35 to 4-0 


feet in height and of great thickness, its base being not less 
than 200 feet. But a section which I made on the eastern 
face, as shown in the plate, f disclosed a massive brick wall, 
6| feet thick at top, with a slight batter on the outside, at 
100 feet from the extreme edge of the slope. The fort must, 
therefore, have been surrounded by a strong brick wall, which 
could not have been less than 45 feet in height, including 
the loopholed parapet. But as the mass of earth outside 
this wall is much too great to have been washed from the 
inside by the annual rains, I conclude that there must have 
been an outer line of works forming a faussebraie, or o'aoni 
as it is called in India, at a distance of 25 or 30 feet beyond 
the main line. This supposed outer line of defence is shown 
by dotted lines in the section. In the course of time the 
ruins of the two walls, combined with annual washings of 
the rains, would gradually fill up the space between them 
and form the gentle slope of the present mound. 

At all the four corners, and, at a few intermediate points, 
the earthen mounds rise to a still greater height, showino’ 
the position of the towers of this strong fort. At the western 
angle there are two of these lofty mounds standing close 
together, but with a deep gap betw’-een them, which must 
Iw® principal gates of the old’ 

Iw and south-east faces 

show the piohablo position of two other gates,— the former 
Icadmg to the northern part of the town, outside, including 
Peonya, and the latter to the cast, towards a long mound of 

f some important buildings. The 
0 the luterior of the fort was once raised to a hemht 


* Plate XVn, 
t UiUo, 


Mnpof BiUia, or RUWinvnpaUnnii. 
section marked A B. 
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of 16 or 20 feet, but about one-thii’d bas been gradually 
lowered by the action of the annual rains, leaving only a 
single mound standing in the midst of the hollow. This was 
most probably the, site of a temple, as a large statue is,Btill 
lying there, and stones, as well as bricks, are obtained by 
digging in it. " 

To the south-west of the fort there is another extensive 
mass of ruins, which once formed the southern quarter of the 
town. 

It is almost triangular in shape, the north-east and north- 
west faces being each 1,500 feet in length, while the south 
face is 2,000 feet. The height varies fi:om 10 to 20 feet. Ifear 
the eastern angle a statue is now lying about half-way down 
the slope. The bricks of the wall are of large size, 18 by 11 
by 3 inches. 

To the east of the northern half of the town there is a large- 
sheet of water, 3,000 feet in length from north to south, and 
2,000 feet in breadth. It is possible that some portion of 
this may have been a natural hollow ; but its present size 
and form are due ■ to the artificial embankment which con- 
nects the northern end of the mass of ruins called Dili, or 
“the mound,” with the rocky ridge to the south of JDeoriya. 
This sheet of water has no special name, but is simply called 
tdl, or “lake.” 

In the excavation which I made in the eastern face of the 
fort, I found pieces of XDottery covered with a thin black glaze 
of metallic lustre. This kind of glazed pottery I have found 
in all the more ancient sites, and a comjplete sjpecimen of it 
was exhumed in one of the Bhilsa tojpes as the receptacle of 
the relics. 

I found also numerous spilies of bone varying from 2 to Sc- 
inches in length, and sharply jpointed at both ends like tree- 
nails. Two specimens are shown in the accompanying 
plate.^' They have been roughly cut into shajoe with a sbarj) 
knife or chisel. Many of the points are broken, but there are 
no perceptible marks u]Don them of having been used for any 
purpose whatever. There are no holes or notches by w^hich 
they could have been fastened as arrow-heads, and I am in- 
clined to adojDt the oj)inion of the pcox)le that they are simply 
treenails of bone used for fastening together the thick planks of 
native doors. It is, howevei', quite x)ossible that they may have 


* Plate XVIII, fig. H. 
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lioeu mere playthings, such as lyere formerly used for play- 
ing “pushpin,” and. are now called “ spellikins.” 

Numerous broken statues and fragments of pillars and 
other remains are collected together under the pippal trees 
of that part of the town now called 2)7^^. Amongst these 
fragments I found the coping stone of a Buddhist railing,*' 
of middle size and quite plain. Beside it were two broken 
pillars, one 9|- by 6f inches, and the other by 6 inches. 
The latter was a corner pillar with the rail sockets on two 
contiguous sides. As both were quite plain, it is probable 
that these two pillaVs belonged to the same railing as the 
arcliitraTe or coping just described. 

I found also a stone umbrella, which is now turned uj)side 
down, and used as the receptacle of a lingam in the shape of 
a rounded boulder stone. A sketch of this umbrella is given 
in the accompanying plate, f in which the ribs are clearly 
defined. Two handles of umbrellas, each 6 inches in diame- 
ter, were lying in the same place. 

But the commonest specimens of antiquity at Bith^ are 
what may be called s/one stools or seats. They are generally 
about 15 inches in length, and are always supported on four 
feet. All the specimens that I met with were hollowed out bn 
the top in the direction of the length. Some were nearly 
plain, but the greater number were highly ornamented. 
One of the narrow ends must have been the front of the 
stool, as the two feet of one end were generally found curv- 
ed in the form of half hons, while the two back feet were 
plain, A band of Jdowers .ornamented what may be 
called the frame of the stool, while the hollowed portion at top 
represented tlie cushion. Every specimen that I saw was 
broken across the middle of tlie hollow. I believe that this 
must have been done purposely, as no common use could 
nave iractured these short strong pieces of stone. | 

- The people have no tradition either of the age of JBUhd, 
cause or time of its decay. That thi? must have 
clearly proved hy the extremely 
an/whfplF^T t^efort have now assumed, 

Pimp nf ^ ^ could only have been effected in the 

lapse of many centuries. The desertion of the fort mav, 
there fore, he due to the Muhammadan conquest. 

t 1 1..V. * rrmrxviiT,lg.“d: 

SlmU. 
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GARHWA. 

We are indexed to the archaeological zeal of B&hu Siva 
Prasad for our first Imowledge of this curious and interesting 
place. It is situated near the edge of the table-land, at 16 
miles to the south-east of Kaus^mhi, the same distance 
to the south-west of Bithd^ and 25 miles to the south- 
west of Allahabad. It is also just 4 miles to the north- 
west of the railway station of Seor^jpur, and 1^ mile to the 
south of the village of Bhatgarh. It will he found in 
No. 88 sheet of the Indian Atlas, . between these two places, 
with the simple name of “ Fort,” which is, of course, only a 
translation of the native name of Garhwa. 

- This name of Garhw4 or “ the Port ” is a complete misno- 
mer, as the place is only a square enclosure around 'a group 
of temples, without any strength as a military position. The 
loopholed parapets, which give Garhwa a defensive appear- 
ance, were added by Baja Yikramdditya, the great-great- 
grandfather of the present Baghel Chief, Baja Banspati 
Sinha of Bara, or about A. D-. 1760. It is besides situated 
in the bed of a small stream, and in very low ground, which 
is more or less commanded on all sides. 

The walls are of little height, and are not protected by a 
ditch — an oversight which could not have happened in this 
position ' if the place had been intended for defence. The 
recent age of the parapets is proved by one of the corbels 
used to support them bearing an inscription in modern letters 
along with the figure of a horse, which is half cjut away to 
form the slope of the outer face of the corbel. 

. As it now stands, GarhwS. is a stone enclosure of 
pentagonal form, * the largest side on the west being 
300 feet, north side 250 feet, and each of the two short 
eastern faces only 180 feet. The main entrance is on the south 
side, and there are two posterns — one at the west end of the 
northern face, and the other near the northern end of the 
eastern face. To the west there is a large sheet jof water 
from 600 to 600 feet in length, which was formed by the 
western wall of the enclosure acting as an embankment right 
across the natural bed of the stream. An outlet for the 
surplus water in the rains has been cut through the fi.elds to 
the north. To the east the stream has been embanked in two 


# rinte XIX. 
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places ; but only the upper one at present holds water, and 
that imperfectly, as the embankment is broken, and the 
water is now some 400 feet distant from the walls. "When 
the embankment was intact, the lake must certainly have 
reached up to these steps, as there are projecting stones placed 
at intervals in one of the lower courses which were intended 
for bathers to stand upon just above the level of the water. 
At the base of the western wall there is a similar flight of 
steps leading down to the water’s edge, and extending along 
both the north and south banks of the little lake. 


The whole of the interior has not yet been explored, as it 
is almost entirely filled with a dense and impenetrable jungle. 
But much of it has now been cleared, and all the principal 
remains have perhaps been discovered. But much still 
remains to be done, and, until the whole place is thoroughly 
cleared, it would be rash to say that nothing of importance is 
now likely to be found. 

Inside the enclosure there is a modern dwelling house in 
the shape of a square court surrounded with rooms. The 
doorways are of late Muhammadan style, the same as those 
of tbe corner towers of the enclosure, and there can be no 
doubt that this house was built at the same time as the 
parapet walls, when the place was made into a defensive 
position. 


The oldest remains in Garhwd belong to the age of the 
Guptas. These are all of pink sandstone, of a much finer 
grain than the grey sandstone of the later works. The 
principal sculptiwe is a long bas-relief on the face* of an 
architrave or beam. On the left appears the sun with a 
singulai head dress. In the middle stands a raja 'Very 
scantily clad amidst a crowd of figm’es, with an attendant 
holding an umbrella over his head. There are also two 
banglij bcaiers. The architrave is supported by two pillars 
also of pink sandstone, but it is perhaps doubtful whether 
they arc now in their original position. There are several 
masons marks on the pillars, one of which nunpirc i^nhn 
intended for “ 400,” but tbe figures are comparatively modern. 

T?'";- ? modorn dwell- 

,^0 house. IJnfortunalely it is incomplete; hut it is not 
improbable that when the xilace is thoroughly cleared and 
explored, the missing half of this inscription inay he found 
It .s m3,u-c.a m uaany places ; l.ut tile poriioi that stni 
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remain legible sliow that the record was divided into two 
separate inscriptions by a line drawn right across the stone 
between the two. The left hand side of the stone is nn- 
broken, but a portion is lost at the top, and at least one-half 
is missing from the right hand. This is shown by the letters 
which I have added to the 9th line of the inscription to 
complete the sense. The missing portion might be increased 
by the addition of the "VTordi pravardhamdna before rdjye, but 
I think that this word was not in the original, as the 10th 
line would then be too far extended for the few letters which 
it is possible to add for its completion. 

I will make no attempt to read the upper part of the 
inscription, but beginning with the 9th line, the following por- 
tions can be made out with tolerable certainty — 

9 . — Par amah Jiagavata, mahd (rSjadliiralja Sri Chandra Gupta ra!) 

10. — -jye Samvatsare 86 * * (etasya). 

11 . — -pilrwaye Pdtaliptti^'a * * * 

la . — hhavye * sydchdryyayi * * * 

13. — * * * punijo pachaya * * 

It. — Saddmdid sa menydda * * * 

15. — Pindrdit dase, 10, * * * 

16. — dharvMia Shandadh^uclichhi * 


1. — JUdm hJiagavata pa 
— Sri Kuvidra Gupta 

3 _ ^ ^ 

4’ * * * 

6 . — ta * Sada^ tradi 

6. — * Ice dindrdJi 10 lha 

7. — tisattrivi dindras tray a 

8. — tyatma patya maJiapa 

9. — goninda 30 


* 

* ^ 


* «• 
* * 
* 
* 


In the upper inscription, the title of JParmnahJiagavata 
almost certainly belongs to Chandra Gupta II, as he is the 
first of the dynasty to whom it is applied in the pillar in- 
scriptions of Bhitari and Bihdr, as well as on the coins. In 
the 10th line the word Samvatsare is followed by two figures 
which I read as 86. As the 11th line begins with the well 
known word pur^vaye, we know that the 10th line must have 
ended with either asya or etasya, and between that word and 
the figures 86 there would have been the name of the month 
and the number of the day. At the end of the line comes 


riiltc XX, lig. 1. 
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the name of the great capital !Pdtali2mtra^ and in the 16th 
line we hare the words dindrdh dase 10, the sum of “ ten, 
10, dinars 

This is rather a meagre amount of information, hut 
it is important in connecting the Gujjtas with Fdtali^mtra, 
and in authenticating the use of the name of Din dr for 
the well huown gold coins of the Gupta dynasty, which 
had already become familiar to us from the Sanchi tope 
inscription of Chandra Gupta II, dated in S. 93. Guided 
by the style of that inscription, I presume that this Garhwa 
inscription most probably recorded the perpetual gift of 10 
dinars for some special purpose in the Samvat year 8G 
(or A. D. 164), during the reign of the supreme lord, the 
king of kings, Chandra Gupta. 

Thelower inscription opens with the words Jitam hhagavata^ 
which also form the opening of a rook inscription of some- 
what earlier date at Tusham. The second line has the name 


of Sii Kumhra Gupta, who, as we know from other inscrip- 
tions, was the son and successor of Chandra Gupta II. In 
the 6th line the same money gift appears again as dmdrdli 
10, or 10 dinars, I conclude, therefore, that the original 
complete inscription recorded the continuance of the gift of 
10 dindrs^ by Kumdra Gupta, which had formerly been 
given by Ms father Chandra Gupta II. In tMs case, the miss- 
ing half of the inscription, when found, will probably give 
usthe date of Kumdra Gupta’s succession to the throne. 

The next remains in point of antiquity are three seated 
colossal statues of Brahma, Yishnu, and Siva, which are now 
placed against the southern wall of the enclosure. These 
T MA aU of large size, were the gift of the Jogi 

Jwaldchtya, the son of Bhattananta, as recorded in the 
^ then pedestals. The statues are 6 feet high 
and 4 feet broad, and are made of coarse grey sandstone. 
+ 1,0 of file inscriptions, but the style of 

Sfuipfn? Kntila character of the 10th century. 

pS- pte *• m tho acoom- 


Statue of Bhaioia, 
hulo Bialana jnana Karminasa ^ * ya/i 


PUtc XX, flss. 2, 3 and 4. 
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Under Statue or Vishnu. 

1 . — Sri Bliattdnania Suteiidyam Jwdldditycna, Yoginci jndna Kar/u- 
matako Vislimk Rama debeti 

3 , — Kirttitah 

Under Statue oe Siva. 

1 . — Sri BJiatfdnanta Sniendyam Jivdlddityena Yoyina jndna him - * 
Sama 

3 . — Yiikto Rudroyoro * ruh hrHali 

These inscriptions show that the whole of the three sta- 
tues were the gifts of the jpgi (or devotee) Jw^aditya, the 
son of Bhattananta, or Ananta-bhatta. To the father I 
would attribute the founding of Bhatta-grdm, which is men- 
tioned in other inscriptions at GarhwA and which was most 
probably the original name of the present village of Bhat- 
garli. The old village must have been situated between the 
temples now enclosed in Garhw^and the present Bhatgarh, as 
the ground between the two sites is covered with broken bricks. 
According to this conjecture, the name of BUatta-grdma, or 
Bhatgarh, could not have been older than the 10th century. 
The Gupta inscription and sculptures, however, show that the 
site was occupied shortly after the Christian era, but we have 
no clue as to the name which it bore at that early period. 

In a small room against the wall in the north-west corner 
of the enclosure there are no less than eight large statues of 
Vishnu and two of the VarSiha Avat^ra or Boar incarnation 
all huddled together. They have fallen over and against 
each other so awkwardly and inconveniently, that I found 
it impossible to move them without levers, and I am there- 
fore unable to say whether they were inscribed, or what was 
their age. But I conclude that some of them must have 
belonged to the large temple which is still standing in the 
enclosure, and wliich I am now about to describe. 

The only existing temple stands in the south-west corner 
of the enclosure. It is aliout 65 feet long by 30 feet broad, 
with the entrance towards the east, and in front of it at a 
short distance there are two baolis or reservoirs, which are 
now filled with jangal instead of water. The temple con- 
sists of two parts : an open jiillared hall or mandapa, which 
is about 30 feet square, supported on sixteen pillars, and a 
sanctum or garhliagriha, which is a square of about 25 feet 
with the corners indented, and with niches in cacli of the 
three unattached faces. “ As all tlie statues liave been re- 
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moTed from the outside as well as the inside of the temple, 
there is nothing to show to whom it was dedicated. Even 
its very name has been lost ; and neither the inscription of 
the builder, nor the records of pilgrims who afterwards 
visited the shrine, make any mention of the god to whom it 
was dedicated. 

The inscriptions are recorded on the faces of the pillars in- 
side the temple. That of the founder is placed immediately 
beneath the figme of a man which is declared to be his 
i'mage.‘^ 

. No. 1. 

On Pillae to North. 

1. — Sri l^avagrdma Bhatta-grdmiya fastavya KayaUJia 

%. — 'rhalthiira Sri Kunda, Pdlaputra Thahhura Sri liana Palasya 

3_ — jlfurUid Ganita Karaiyani Samvat 1199 

4. — Sutradhara Sri Chliitapaiputra Sri 

5. — Balhana. 

“Image of Thakkur, the fortunate Bana PMa, son of 
Thakkur, the fortunate Kunda P41a, a SrlVdstavya Kayastha, 
of the auspicious new village of Bhattagrd,ma. Sculptor Sri 
Ghhitpai’ s son, the fortunate Balhana.” 

No. 2. 

Karmmath dvalehhi ThaMcura Chithdydclhara 

“ The anointed sacrificer, Thakkm’ Chith^yadhara.” 

I take dvalekhi to be the sectarial mark or tiJca which every 
Hindu assumes when engaged in religious rites. Karnimatha 
is the performer of the rites. 

No. 3. 

1 . — SwasiiiJianadam Bhalta-gramiya 

2. — Sri Sahascna jdiiya 

3. — Kayastha Sr? Sri Cha?idra 

4 . — Putraka??iathavale1chi 

6. — S?n jUahidha?'ahasya 

0 . — Niiya Pra??amyeii 

7. — Samvat 1199 

It is well done. The anointed sacrificer, the fortunate 
MaJiuUic/m, son of the fortunate St'i Chandra, a Kayastha 
of the fortunate Sahasena class (of the village), of JBhatta- 
grdma, offers perpetual adoration. The year 1199.” 


‘ Plate XXI. 
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No. 4. 

Sutradhara Sri Clichkichchha Suta, Sri Tdlukena ghatitam 

“ The son of the fortunate mason CJicJiliichcliha ioined 
with Taiuka” 

No. 5. 

Itudra-2mira layana ifa Si'i Sri-Pdla 

This is a record of the fortunate Sri JPdla, son of 'Rudra^ 
who is the performer in No. 11. I do not understand the 
other words preceding Sri in the first line. 

No. 6. 

Vanlha MaJiaradJidbJmka 

I am unable to make sense of this short record. 


No. 7. 


Pandita Sri Mahma 

Sddlm Tilahena niitja jprancma 

These are two separate records. 

The Panditoj Sri Maluna — “ Perpetual adoration by SadTm 
TilakaP 


No. 8. 

Thakhira Sri Gangadhara eta 

“ The fortunate Thakkur Gangadhara 

No. 9. ■ 

"Y.—Ayahala pdUaldydm SydmadJid grdmiya PraJiina' 

2. — na ThaMnva Sri Ramamdmi p7itra Karmw athavi 
S. — Thalckur Sri Gangukye (na) nitya pranamati 1199 ’ 

Omitting the two opening words, which I do not under- 
stand, this inscription records the — 

“ Perpetual adoration by the duly marked sacrificer, the 
fortunate Thakkur Gangiika, son of the fortunate Brahman 
Thakkur Rama^wdmi (of the village), of Syamadha grama ^ 
The year 1199.” 

No. 10. 

Sri Majhidnia — grdmiya Kayastlca Thakhira Sri PJiane Snia Sri 
Jaiteko nityam jjranamyaii 

" Perpetual adoration by the fortunate Jaiiaka, son of the 
fortunate Kayastha Thakkur Dhani, of the auspicious village 
of MajhidmaP 
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No. 11. 


Suiradhara Sri Vudumadilyapnira Rndra Sri KatihenaaJiatitmn 
Sam 1199 ' ■ 

“ Iliia.ra, son of tlie fortunate Padmaditya, mason, loihed 
■with Sri Katika. The year 1199.” 

Prom these inscriptions it would appear that the temple 
was first opened in the Samvat year 1199, or A. D. 1142, when 
the different Thakkurs and others paid their adoration. The 
founder of the temple was Rana JPdla, the son of Kmicla 
Rdla, a Sribastam Kayastha; at the same time a new. "village, 
Navagrdma, would appear to have been established as an 
offshoot of Rhattagrdma. The name of the 'latter is no 
doubt preserved in that of the present village of Burgudh 
(or Bhatgarh), one mile and a half to the north, as the lands 
of Grarhwd touch the lands of that village. The ground 
between the two places is covered with stones and broken 
bi’icks, showing that JShdttcigo'Q/nict must have been much 
more extensive in former days. 

Near the images^ of Brahmd, Vishnu, and Siva there is a 
large statue of a raja on horseback. It is broken in two 
pieces, and the head of the horse is gone. But it is valu- 
able as showing the Hindu military costume half a century 
before the Muhammadan conquest. I conclude that the 
statue belongs to that period for two reasons. According to 
tradition, the builder of the temple was the minister of the 
reigning raja, and as he placed a smaU image of himself 
in the temple, it is highly probable that he would have set 
up a large linage of his master. The walls of the enclosure 
are said to ha-ye been built by the raja himself, who is 
named Sanharjti,^ or Sankara Beva, and who, according to 
the genealogy lived twenty generations before the present 
raja, and was the eleventh in descent from Vtjdghra Bern, 

is the more 

Vil- example of the use of the 
J kiamadiiya Samiat tje seventh century. Adopting 
/ul A. D, as tiio real date, the averao'c lencpfii nf paoh 

“Sofi would place. 

I o accession Dt Saulara Dora m 1126 A. B. and Ills deatli 

ImiMbc includes tile actual date of tlie 

of 11,0 tcinplo ,u A. B, lldj., i 
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may accept tlie account liaiided down in/ the raja’s family 
as being correct. The figure on liorsehack will then re- 
present Raja Sankara Deva in the Hindu military costume 
of the twelfth century. He appears to have on a quilted dress, 
with long ornamented hoots reaching above the knee-caps. 
He wears also both bracelets and armlets, and the Janeo^ 
or neckstring of one of the twice-born classes. But as he 
carries a sword in his right hand, he cannot be a Brahman, 
and must therefore be a Kshatriya, which agrees with the 
identification already made, that the statue * represents San- 
kara Deva, the Bdghel Raja of Bdra. 

LATIYA. 

Latiya is a small village about three miles from the railway 
station of Zam^niya, 36 miles to the east of Banaras, and 12 
miles to the south of Grh^zipur. The village receives its name 
from a stone Idt, or monolith, standing on the western end of 
a mound of brick ruins, about 500 feet long by 200 feet broad, 
which is surrounded on all but the east side by a shallow sheet 
of water. The pillar is a single circular shaft of polished 
sandstone, 1 foot 8^ inches in diameter, where it springs from 
the square base, and 20 feet in height. The square portion 
now stands 2 feet 6 inches out of the ground, but only 1 foot 
6 inches of this portion is properly smoothed. On the top 
of the shaft there is a bell-shaped capital, 2 feet in height, 
surmounted by an upper capital formed by eight lions facing 
outwards. The capital was once crowned by Wo half-length 
human figures back-to-back, resting on a circle of lotus 
leaves. This stone, which is now lying on the ground, has a 
socket hole 9 inches deep. The total height of the pillar was 
just 30 feet, according to the following details : — 


Ft. In. 

Two human figures at top ... ... 4 0 

Eight lion capital .. . ... ... 3 6 

Bell capital ... ... ... 3 0 

Circular shaft ... ... ... 30 0 

Square shaft above ground ... ... 1 G 


30 0 


The pillar is about 18 inches out of the perpendicular, but 
it is firmly fixed in the ground by four large upright stones, 
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one at eacTi side. The actual depth of the column itself 
helow ground is only 4 feet 7-| inches; but as long as the 
four upright stones retain their position,- the column is per- 
fectly safe. There is no inscription, and not even a single 
letter upon any part of the pillar. Trom the shape of the 
hell capital, and the medium size of the bricks in the mound, 
14 by 9 by 2i inches, I judge the pillar to belong to the age 
of the Guptas. 

!Nothing trust\rovthy is known by the people either 
about the pillar or the place. It stands only a short distance 
from the town of Zamhniya, to which all the stories refer. 
According to the Hindus, Jmnadagni Rishi and his wdfe 
lived in a hut on the bank of the Ganges close to the pre- 
sent town, whence it received its nanie of jamadagniga, 
which they say is the true form of the present name. The 
liishi’s wife was a sister of the q^ueen of Haja Madan, who 
lived in the town. One day when Haja Madan and his wife 
were passing by the Hishi’s liut, on a visit to his father- 
in-law, Raja Gadh of Gadhipur, the sage’s wife wished to 
entertain her sister and brother-in-law. The Rishi gave his 
consent very reluctantly. The raja was accordingly treated 
uith the dignity due to his rank, the whole of the enter- 
tainment having been supplied by the never-failing cow 
Kdmdhenu, The raja was surprised, but instead of being 
thankful, he carried off Kdmdhemi, by force. Raja Madan 
w^as afterwards overcome in fight by ParasuiAma, son of 
Jamadagni, and Kdmdhemi was recovered. 

The raja was humbled and offered a jag {i/ajnya or sacri- 
fice) in expiation of his sin. Ho less than eleven 
of rupees were expended on an asiiiamedhjag by Raja Madan. 
About 40 years ago a copper-plate inscription giving an 
account of Raja Madan’ s sacrifice was found in Zamanij’-a by a 
Musalman. It was enclosed in a pewter box inside a stone 
box. The copper-plate wus thrown either into the Ganges 
or into the 2IaJcna tank, owing to a quarrel which arose on 
the Tiwdri Brahmans of the place asserting that it recorded 
a grant of land ]uade to their ancestor by Raja Madan. 

After the sacrifice the raja erected a temple to Madaneswar 
at Jhttl'n/a, and set up the I at on the mound whore it now stands, 
as a memorial that he wished to build a city on the site of 
which was to be called Banhras. But the Brah- 
mans considered the site not sufficiently auspicious, and *tho 
design was abandoned. Jamanhja was then called Madan 
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33and7'as, that is, tlie desired or intended Ean^ras ” — a name 
which is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akhari. 

Such is the story which is now in eyerybody’s mouth, the 
whole of which I believe to have been invented within the 
last three centuries by the fertile mendacity of the Brahmans. 
The place was originally called Madcm Baiidras, but the 
whole story about Jamadagni has been invented to account 
for the name of Jamaniya, as they pronounce it, but which 
should properly be written Za)ndniya, as the name was given 
to it by Khan Zaman, Governor of Jaunpur, in the early part 
of the reign of Akbar.® The town was commanded by a 
faitliful follower of Khan Zaman, named Asadullah Khan, 
who on his rnaster’s death in A. H. 974 wished to make over 
Zamh,niyato Sulaim&n, King of Bengal, but he was prevented 
by the celebrated Munim Khan.t Since that time there 
has been no change of name, and the whole story of Jama- 
dagni is a mere Brahmanical invention to account for the 
name from a Hindu point of view. 

AKHANDHA. - 

Nearly due south of Ghazipur, and between the railway 
station and town of Hild^rnagar, there is a large mound of 
ruins which the people call Akhandhh,. The name of Dil-- 
darnagar was derived from a Pathan named Dildar Khan 
so late as the reign of Aurangzib, before which it w^as called 
AJihandhA It is said to have belonged originally to Baja 
■ Nala, and the large tank to the west, which is now’’ called 
Hdni Sdgm', or the “ Queen’s Lake,” is attributed to Nala’s 
wife, the famous Damayanti. 

The whole mound of ruins is about 300 feet long by 
250 feet broad, on the top of which the remains of the 
temples and other buildings occupy symmetrical positions, as 
sho’wu in the accomxDanying ]Dlate.$ Exactly in the middle 
are the foundations of tw’^o temples marked A and B in the 
plan, of which A was certainly dedicated to Siva, as it still 
contains a lingam of black stone in although one-half 

of the m'gha, or receptacle of grey stone, is gone. The 
' entrance was to the east, with a water-spout to the north. 

* The external dimensions of this small temple are only 17 feet 


^Bloclimann's Ain-i-Akbar3, p. 320. 
t Ibid, p. 427. 

J Plate XXII. 
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6 inches hy 15 feet 8 inches. The external dimensions of 
B are almost the same, or 15 feet 3 inches by 15 feet 2 inches. 
Between the two temples there was a broken figure of the 
four-armed Durg5; seated on a lion in black basalt. 

The mound marked G in the plan is now crowned by a 
dry well ; but as this mound possesses finer and larger 
remains of architecture than any of the others, I infer that 
it must hare been the site of a considerable temple, 
and that the well is a modern construction. Here I found 
all the stones of a fine doorway of a temple except the 
light jamb. Its dimensions are 9 feet 7 inches in height 
by 6 feet 4 inches in breadth. In the centre of the lower 
lintel there is a seated figure of Laksbmi being anointed 
by two elephants, with Vishnu over the right jamb and 
Siva over the left. The temple was therefore dedicated 
to Lakshmi, most probably under the familiar form of 
^ksbmi-Nar^yan. The upper lintel also has a female 
in the middle. The left jamb is divided into panels with 
various figures ; and the sill is ornamented with a row of 
musicians, the whole being surrounded with a rich leaf 
border. Altogether, it is a fine specimen of Hindu work. 

I found also the base of a pillar 1 foot 11-| inches square 
below and 1 foot 4 inches square at top, with a height 
of 1 foot 1-| inch. An excavation brought to light a 
massive square pillar with the corners indented, which evi- 
dently belonged to the base just mentioned, as it was just 
1 foot 3 inches square. A pilaster base of the same style 
and dimensions was discovered near the foot of the mound. 
The temple which possessed the fine doorways and richly 
ornamented pillars just discovered must have been of 
considerable size, hut nothing is known about it. Most 
iA destroyed when the Muhammadans under 

Hildar Beg settled here in the reign of Aurangzib, and 
changed the name of the place to Bildarnagar. 

1 other remains at Aldiandha are of no importance, 

but the mound marked 0, which I have just described, 
would, I think, well repay a careful exploration. 


BAGIISAll OR BTIXAR. 

express purpose of ascertaining 
identification whfi 

.he .Vvho.so.lo or MaluiMira of the Chinese traveller Hwen 
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Tlisang, as suggested by Mr. W. Oldbaui in his interesting 
account of the Gh^zi^Dur District.*^- He quotes the Emperor 
Eaber-as writing Euksera, which he thinks, may haye been 
originally Bahasara, which would be a natural and well 
known alteration of Mahasara. I haye, howeyer, now yisited 
both Buxar and Masdr, and I am quite conyinced that the 
latter is the true representatiye of H^yen Thsang’s Mahctsdrai 
as will be shown when I come to describe that place. 

The first name of Baghsar is said to haye been. Vedagar- 
hlm, “the womb or origin of the Yedas, ” as here resided 
many of the holy men who were authors of the Yedic 
hymns. Eor the same reason it was also called Siddlidsrama 
and Malidsrama, that is, “the asylum of holy men,” and the 
“ great asylum.” 

The name of Baghsar is yariously deriyed. Near the 
temple of Gauri-SanJear there is a j)ohhai\ or holy tank, 
now called Baghsar, which is said to haye been originally 
Aghsar, or the “ effacer of sin,” from the sin-cleansing 
properties of its waters. In process of time the initial 
A was changed to V in accordance with Sanskrit rule, 
and the tank has since been called Vaghsar, which giyes ' 
its name to the place. 

Another account says that a Eishi, named Bedsira, haying 
transformed himself into a tiger to frighten the Eishi 
Hurv^sa, was doomed by Duryasa to retain the face of a 
tiger. He was restored to his proper form, at the suggestion 
c)f Siyasbull Nandi,' by bathing in the holy pool of 
AghsarasfiAi fedagarhha, and then worshipping Gauri-Sanhar, 
In remembrance of this eyent the aghsar, or “ sin cleanser,” 
was afterwards called Vgdghrasaras or Baghsar, the “tiger 
tank.” My informant added that this account was con- 
tained in the Brahmanda PuiAna. 

Others say that it was a raja named Yyaghra who had 
the tiger’s face. But all these are eyidently only idle 
inyentions to account for the name ; ex rocabulo fahula. 
One informant said the place was also called Chaitra-han, 
which probably refers to the same story, as chitra or chita, 
“ spotted,” is one of the names of the leopard, and is 
sometimes aiqfiied to the strijged tiger. 


^ nisioncal and Statistical I^Iemoir of the Gluizipur District, by W, Okllmni, Esq., 
p, 137. 
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The situation of Baghsar is very fine : on a high bluff 
hank, 50 feet above the Ganges, and with a high bank on 
the opposite side. The place teems with ancient names— 
Bcmeswara, Visioamitra-hi-asrama, Parusrama j but there are 
no remains of antiquity to be seen. It is a purely Brali- 
manical site ; but it possesses nothing of any archgeological 
interest, although it is very ancient as well as very holy. 

MAHASARA OR MASAR. 

Masdr has been identified by Mr. Yivien de St. Martin 
and myself with the Mb-ho-so-lo of Hwen Thsang. Mr. 
Tf. Oldham, in his account of the District of Gluizipur, 
has proposed to identify Baghsar (or Buxar of the ,maps) 
with the Mb-ho-so-lo of the Ohinese pilgrim; but I have 
now visited both places, and am quite satisfied that my 
identification is correct. The Ohinese syllables Mo-ho-so-lo 
are transcribed by Mr. Julienas Mahdsdra ; and that this was 
the actual name of the present Masar is proved by no less 
than seven inscriptions, nearly 600 years old, which still 
exist in the J ain temple of Parasnath. In all of these the 
name of the place is written Mahdsdra. At the present 
day, according to a modern inscription in the same Jain temple, 
the name is written Masddh^ and pronounced Masdrli. 
The site also agrees with the jposition of Hwen Thsang’s 
Mo-ho-so-lo, as determined by his distances both to the 
east and west. It was 600 li, or 100 miles, plus some 
short distance not mentioned, to the east of Banffras, and 
250 li, or upwards of SO miles, to the south-ryest of Vaisali. 
These distances and bearings point to some place near Ara, 
from which jMasffr is only six miles to the west. But Hwen 
Thsang fm-ther describes Mahdsdra as a place inhabited by 
Brahmans, w^ho had no respect for the law of Buddha. 
This also agrees with Masdx, in which I could not find 
a single trace of Buddhism, although there are numerous 
images of the Brahmanical gods. 

According to the people, confirmed by Rudra Datta of 
Ara, the original name of Masdr was Sojiit^mr. It -was the 
1 osideuco of Bdndsiir, whose daughter TJhha wns married to 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Krislma. A large statue called 
Banasur formerly existed on the top of a ruijicd mound in 
-Masar. It w\as drawn and described by Buchanan, but it 
js now b ing at the bottom of a deep pool made by a railway 
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contractor named Bobu Bahadur^ wlio excavated tliis inonnd 
as well as others for bricks, of which Mas^r supplied sufficient 
to ballast seven miles of railway. As Bhnhsur is held in 
bad repute as an enemy of the gods, his statue was daily 
pelted with bricks -by the village boys, and none interfered 
to save it when the railway contractor left it on the edge of 
a perpendicular excavation 30 feet deep, from whence, on the 
first- fall of rain, it fell headlong into the pool, and was soon 
covered by water, which, at the time of my visit, was 6 feet 
deep. 

According to Brahma Batta of Ara, the town of Masar 
was originally called Padmavat^mra, and this name is said 
to have adhered to the place until a Jain Kshatriya of Mar- 
wffi* named VimalanMha became the proprietor, when the 
name was changed to Matisdra^ which has since been corrupted 
into Masdr. Connected with this account is the fact that 
the only Bajputs in Masar are Bahtors of Mffiwffi’, whose 
ancestors, Kharff-si and Biram-si, are said to have come there 
fourteen generations back. This would indicate a period of 
four or five centuries, and as all the Jain inscriptions are 
dated in Samvat 1443, or A. D. 1386, it seems probable that 
this settlement of the Bahtor J ains may have been connected 
with the building of the first Jain temple, to which the 
inscribed statues belonged. I note that the death of Biram 
De, or Virama Deva,'the Bathor chief of Jodhj)ur, is placed 
by- Tod in A. D. 1381, and his son Chonda left fourteen sons, 
according to the Chauh&n bard Aifikji, of whom several 
probably emigrated. 

Prom the way in which Hwen Thsang speaks of Mahasara, 
it would appear that it- must have been situated not far 
from the south bank of the Ganges. At present it is 9 
miles from the river ; but it stands upon the high bank of - 
the old bed of the Ganges, which is very clearly defined for 
26 or 30 miles, running past Bihiya, Masar, and Ara. Oi)po- 
site Mas&r, two of the old channels are now called Gangi and 
Gdjzgi ; and the people are imanimous in their belief that 
the Ganges formerly ran past Bihiya, IMasar and Ara. 
Mr. Oldham thinks that the change must have taken place 
long before the time of Hwen Thsang ; but from the account of 
Pa JBCian, I gather that the change was still going on in the 
beginning of the 6th centiuy. In going from Phtaliputra to 
Banhras, Pa Hiah kept along the course^ of the Ganges, 
and after going 10 yojanas in a westerly direction, arrived 
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at a Yilifira, called “ Desert , in ■wMeli Buddlia resided. 
Priests still resided in it. Still keeping along the course of 
the Ganges, and going west 12 yojanas, we arrive at the country 
of Kdsi and the city of Bau^iras.”^' Peimisat translates the 
Chinese term by “vast solitude,” which would seem to ia- 
clude the Sanscrit Maha, or “ great,” as x^art of the name, as 
hi Mahdsdra. But the two distances of 10 and 12 .?/o/a«a5 
point to the neighbourhood of Bhojpur as the actual position 
of the “ Desert monastery.” Prom this point to the junction 
of the Gh&,gra river, the changes in the course of the Ganges 
have been very extensive, even in recent times, as may he 
seen in the large tracts of desert land now lying to the north 
of the river, which, during the x^resent century, has been 
worldug back towards the south. 

The ancient remains at Mas&r are confined to the founda- 
tions of a few small temples, and to a large number of Brah- 
manical statues. In the aceomxianying mapt all the ancient 
sites are distinguished by separate letters, with the single 
exception of the Jain temple marked A ; the whole of the 
existing remains are Brahmanical. The principal ruins 
stand on a mound, about 1,000 feet in length by 100 feet in 
breadth, immediately to the south of the Kundwa TM, and 
about 800 feet to the west of Maslir. 

A is a modern Jain temple dedicated to Pfirswanhth. It 
was unfinished when Buchanan saw it, and was not complet- 
ed until A. T>. 1819, the date on the image of Ptirswanfith 
being S. 1876. The temple is small and x^oor, the eight Jain 
figures noticed hy Buchanan$ are still to be seen, with their 
se% en dated inscriptions, tolerably perfect, in spite of the 
uasting effect of their daily ablutions. In the accomx^any- 
ing pMe I have given three specimens of these inscriptions, 
till of Sciinvtit 14 i 4;35 a.s well cis tlie modorn inscription on tlie 
image of Pi\rswan‘lth.§ ^ 


' No, 1. 

IxSCUimiON ON THE rCDESTAL OE AN IMAGE ON AdINATH, "WITH A BULL 

SYMBOL. 


1.— 1443 Jycs/ifa Smh 5, Gnro Mahdsdrasm ja 
Ratha Deva rdjye KmUa Sanghe dcU 
6.~rgga Kamala hirili Jai SaramdcMrj 
V.- * -x- * 


* B<:.rsra Hinn, C. 
J EusUni Iiu'.i-.t, Vol. 


XXXIV, p. 134 ." 

i, I', no. 


4 Pinto XXllI. 
§ PJntcXXIV. 
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This iuscription records the dedication of the image by 
Sarang (or by his son) in the Sam vat year 1443, on Thurs- 
day, the 6th of the waxing moon of Jyeshta, in the reign of 
E;aja Natha Deva, of Mah^s&ra, under the .teacher Kamala 
Kirtti of the K&,shta Sangha (or congregation.) 

No. 2. 

Insobiption on the pedestal op an image, op which the symbol is worn 

AWAY.* 

1. — Sain. 1443, Samae Ji/eshia Sudi 5, Guro 

2. Baja Ndtha deva pravardfiamdne-\- Mahdsdras^a Kdshta Sanglie 

Ma ihuranwa e 

3. — puslilcaragane pratitlia^ vaja KamalaMrtti Deva 

4. — Jaisivala Vesal'i RagacharJ * * * 

5. — puira lavama Deva Savia s?- * * 

6. — yana pratisMa* * 

This inscription records the dedication of an image on the 
same day as the preceding one, the names of the Eaja Natha 
Deva and his teacher Kamala Kirtti being especially distinct. 

No. 3. 

Inscription on the base of an image op Neminath, with shell 

SYMBOL. 

1. — Sam. 1443, Jyeshta Sudi 5, Guro Mahdsdrasya na in 

3 . — Kashta Samghe Adharg -Kamala Kxrttv Deva 

3 . — Jai Mahansdchdrj Ude Sidi 

This inscription records the gift of an image of Neminath 
by one Dde Sidi on the same date as the others, and under 
the same raja and religious teacher. 

The four remaining inscriptions on the old images being 
all of the same date, and couched in the same terms, it is 
unnecessary to transcribe them. Two of them are jilaced 
below images of AdinA,th with the bull symbol, one below 
AjitanMh with the elephant symbol, and one below Sam- 
bhunh,th with the horse symbol. 

The inscription on the pedestal of the modern figure of 
Pfirswanath is a much longer one, and requires to be noticed, 
as it contains some names of interest. 


^ A rude drawing of one of these images of Adinatli is given in Buchaimn’s 
Eastern India, Vol. I, p. 469, Plate fig. 3. 

t Word rajyc is omitted iu fhe original,— Sec Plate XXIV. 
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1. — Sam. 876 Vesdkh SvMe 6 Mxde Sanghe Sri Exinda him 

ddchdriyanwaye bhaftdraka Viswa bhuslianaji bhatfdra 

2. — ha Sri Jinendra bhuslianaji bliattdraha Maliendra bliushaji 

tadamnahe A grotahdnwaye Kanila gotre Sri 

3. — SaJi-ji Dashandwara Singliasya putra Sri Bdbu Sanharaldl-ji 

iasya putra putra^chatxvdrah _Babu Sri Baian Chandji 

4. — Sri Bdbu Kirtti Ghand, Sri Babu Gupal Ghand, Sri Bahu 

Pydri Ldl Ardmnagar Vasibhih, Masarhnaga 

5. — re Jina Mandir bimba pratimahar * * * -st • -x 

Angrej rajye varttaindne Kdrnshadese Sri 

This inscription records that on the 6th of the waxing 
moon of Vaisalih, in the Sam vat year 1876 (A. D. 1819), 
during the prosperous English rule over Kdntsha-desa, the 
image (of Parswan^th) was dedicated in the Jain temple of 
the town of Mas&.rh hy B^bu Sanhar Lai of Ardmnagar and 
his four sons, &c., &c. 

In this modern record we find the district of Shdh^hM 
identified with .the ancient Kdruslia-desa of the Purfinas, , 
while the town of Ara (Arrah of maps) appears in the new 
form of Ardmnagar, which is most probably the true form 
of the name as handed down in the Jain hooks. The 
mention of the English rule is also very curious, as it is the 
■first instance that I have seen of its record on a sculptm’ed 
monument. PyM LM, the youngest of the fom* sons, was 
alive in January 1872. 

The or officiating priest of the Jain temple, told me 
that the original temple was built hy Deondih, who is evi- 
dently the raja named in the inscriptions as N^tha Leva. 

33 is a Brahmanical temple dedicated to a female figine 
called Devi, hut which is clearly an image of Saraswati, with 
the hansa or goose on the pedestal. Collected around the 
goddess there are the following images : — 

& Vishiiiis. 3 Smyas. 

1 Gauri-Saukar. 1 Trimurtti. 

2 Nava-grahas. t 1 Gomukbi, 


Endcr a pippal tree close hy and near to the Jain temple 
there is a headless naked image in blue stone. The figure, 
\\hich is sq^uatted, with both hands in the lap, was probably 
the principal image of the original Jain temple. 

1 ^ ^ sq^uare pillar wliicli is said to liaye been 

brought from the great moimd at P. 


lingam temple, with the liiigam still in siin 
uGtncen lour walls. 
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Bis 'a small mound watli a fine well close Ly. On the 
top is an image of Nandi 'in blue basalt, together with 
a lingam and several carved stones of a temple. 

B was a large and lofty mound, called the house of 
Ban^sur. It is now a deep hole, half filled with water, 
which was made by a railway contractor in excavating 
bricks. Buchanan says that it had “ evidently been a 
temple,” and this conclusion is, I think, fully confirmed by 
the square form of the hole and by the square pillar 0, 
which is now standing on the other mound to the '^'south of 
the Kundwa TM. The people were unanimous in stating 
that the pillar was brought from the temple of Bdndsur. 

GGG are low square mounds to the north of the Kundwa 
TM and village now called simply or “mounds.” They 

have been repeatedly excavated for bricks. Nothing is known 
about them, but they are evidently the remains of temples. 

H is a large tree on a mound to the north of the small 
hamlet of Kurwa or Kundwa, which is still excavated for 
bricks. It was most probably the site of a temple. 

K is an old Bat, or banian tree, with a large holloAV 
inside, which has been turned into an extempore temple for 
the deposit of all the images that were found in the neigh-* 
bouring mounds, when they were being excavated for bricks 
by the railway contractor. The tree is standing on the high 
bank of the old bed of the Ganges, and all the fields around, 
to the east towards Kurwa, and to the south towards the 
bed of the great lake called Diga, or Z/klia JPokhar, rise and 
fall in rounded undulations like sandhills. All of them 
contain bricks, and one of them, near the railway, on the 
bank of the Bands, or old Ganges, is said to have yielded 
only two years ago no less than 200 ancient gold coins. I 
was not fortunate enough to obtain even a sight of one, but 
I understand that the railway contractors at , Bihiya still 
possess several of them. 

The present town of Masdr is about half a mile in length 
from east to west, nnd one-third of a mile in breadth. It 
contains no less than fourteen fine old wells, and several deep 
tanks, and was evidently mueh more extensive in former 
days. If we include the brick mounds in the fields between 
Kundwa and the Qdngi river, and the different mounds to the 
north called Dibli, the old town of Mahdsdra must have been 
nearly one mile in length from east" to west, by half a mile 
in width, with a population of about 20,000. 
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,•• • - ARAMNAGAR OR ARA, ^ ' 

Before I Tisited Ara I liad a vague impression tliat tlie 
name of tlie plaee might have some connection rrith Arcmpa, 
a " desert,” and that the place itself might perhaps he the spot 
described by Hwen Thsang where the “ demons of the desert 
abused their strength and power and feasted on the blood and 
flesh of men.”* 

In this part of .the pilgrim’s narrative there is unfortu- 
nately a complete want of his usual accuracy and xirecision. 
Brom Bandras he followed the course of the Ganges down 
its northern bank until opposite Mahasara, when he crossed 
the river to the south and entered that town. On leaving 
Mahdsdra, he states that there was a temple of JSTdrdyana 
Beva on the north bank of the river, and that 30 U, or 
five miles to the east of the temple, there was a stupa built by 
Asoka with a lion pillar, set up in commemoration of the 
conversion of the “ demons of the desert,” mentioned above, 
who were in the habit of eating men. ’ Brom this jil^^^ce he 
made 100 li, or 17 miles, to the south-east to another stupa, 
w'hiob the Brahman who had divided the relics of Buddha 
after the Nirvana had raised over the vessel which he had 
used in the measiuement. This was the famous Drona 
stupa, so called because the vessel used was a Drona measure. 
On leaving this place he crossed the Ganges to the north-cast, 
and travelled from 140 to 150 li, from 24 to 25 miles, to 
Vaisdli. 

On comparing the pilgrim’s movements after leaving. 
Mahasdra, it will be seen that the text implies that he 
twice crossed the Ganges to the north ; one of these crossings 
must therefore be an error, and this I suppose to be the first’ 
crossing. After describing Mahdsdra, the pilgrim simply 
states that “ to the north of the Ganges there was a temple 
dedicated to the god Ndrdyana,* *” and that, after having tra- 
velled 30 li, or five miles, to the east of the temple, he reached 
the stupa built by Asoka on the spot where the '' demons of 
the desert” had been overcome and converted by Buddha, 
If we take the text as it stands, Hwen Thsang must have 
crossed the Ganges to the north from Mahdsdra to the 
temple of Narayana, and have thence gone directly east 
for five miles to the stupa of the 'filemons of tlie desert.” It 


•Tillicir?? IT upfl 111*5:111 tr, II, ISl. 
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is in tliis part of the account that I think there is a mistake 
in the text in making the starting point from the temple 
of Narayana Deva instead of from Mahasara. I su]3pose 
that the temple stood on the opposite hank of the Ganges 
within sight of Mahdsara, jnst as another temj^le of Narayana 
now stands on the opposite bank of the Ganges in sight of 
Baghsar (Buxar). To haye reached the temple, the phgrim 
must have crossed the Ganges in a boat, and haying done 
so, the easiest way of reaching Ard was to continue his 
journey by boat down the river. In this case the distance 
to the stupa of the “demons of the desert” would have been 
the same, whether reckoned from the temple or from 
Mahasara. • 

By adopting this explanation we get rid of the error of 
malang the pilgrim t^vice cross the Ganges in the same 
direction, and are able to conduct him to ArS,, whose exist- 
ing legends correspond so minutely with the pilgrim’s story 
of the “ demons of the desert ” as to leave no doubt in my 
mind of the identity of the two places. 

The legend of AiA is very variously told by the people, 
but all its main points are the same. The old name of 
Arh was lEkachakra or Qhakraptira. Close by stood the vil- 
lage of Baler f, where lived the powerful Asur named Baka or 
Bakra, whose daily food was a human being, the victim being 
supplied alternately by Bakri and Qhakrajyur. The five 
Pandus having arrived at Chakrapur during their wanderings 
were entertained by a Brahman. While they stayed in his 
house it came - to the Brahman’s turn to supply a victim 
for the demon Bakasur. The Brahman declared that he 
could not give his son ; the wife, that her husband must not 
be sacrificed, and she would go herself. Bhim Pandu then 
said that he had eaten their salt, and would go himself 
against the Asur. He fought the demon at Bakri, and 
having killed him, dragged his dead body to Chakrapur to. 
show to the people ; and the day on which the Asur’s body 
was brought to Chakrapur being a Tuesday, Ard^ the name 
.of the place, was changed to Ara from that time. 

In whatever way this legend may have arisen, it is not of 
modern date, as it is found in a much more complete form 
in the Mahiibharata. It is therefore at least as old as the 
Christian era, and at the period of Hwen Thsang’s visit in the 
seventh century it must have been one of the time-honoured 
legends of antiquity, which the Buddhists, as usual, had 
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jidopted for tlie glorification of tlieir great teaclier. The 
Jilahahhiirata Yersion of the legend is as folloTTS : — 

‘‘When Bhimaliad returned to his mother and brethren, 
the sage Yyasa suddenly a]3X3eared to them and advised them 
to dwell in" the city of " Ekachakva ; so they departed out of 
the jangal and took uj) their abode in that city, and dwelt 
there for a long time in the house of a Brahman. Every day 
the brothers went out in the disguise of mendicant Brahmans 
to collect food or alms, and whatever was given to them 
they brought home at night to their mother Kunti, who 
thereuj)on divided the whole into two equal portions, and 
gave one to the wolf-stomached Bhima, whilst the remaining 
half sufficed for all' the others. One day the Pandavas and 
their mother heard a great noise of weex3ing and wailing in 
the house in which they were dwelling, and Kunti and her 
sons entered the apartments of the Brahmans and found 
their host and his wife together with their son and daughter 
in an agony of f grief. On enquiring the cause, they were 
told that a great Asura raja, named Valca, lived near the 
city and forced the raja of that city to send him a great 
quantity of provisions every day, as well as a man to accom- 
pany the provisions, and that Vaka every day devoured the 
man as well as the provisions ; and that on that very day the 
family of the Brahman was required to supply the man. 
Then the Brahman said that he would go himself and be 
devoured by the Asura, but he wept very bitterly at the 
liardness ot his destiny. Then the wife and daughter of the 
Brahman, each in her turn, prayed that she might go 
in his room, but he would not suffer either, and they all 
three lifted up their voices and wept very sore. ISTow the 
Brahman had an infant son who could scarcely speak, 
and when the little lad saw that his parents were very 
sorrowful, ho brolce off a j)mnted blade of grass, and said 
with a pratihng voice;— 'Weep not, my father, weep 
not, my mother, for with this spike I will kill the man- 
eating Asura. At this sight Kmiti bade the family dry 
their tears, for that one of her sons would go to the Asura, 
hut the Brahman said ; — * You are Brahmans, and especially 
my guests; and if I go myself I am obeying the dictates 

^ you, 1 cause the death 

of a Biahmun, aud one who is my guest, and I do an act 

^ Mstlpiblutldth, p. 110. 
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wMcli is abliorred by the gods. ’ Kunti answered — ^‘^Tlie 
Asnra will have no power over my son Bliima, and I will 
send Mm to- destroy the cannibal and the Brahman con- 
sented. Then Bhima obeyed the conamands of his mother 

e. 

with great joy. He set out with the ordained quantity of 
iDi’oyisions, consisting of a waggon load of MnJiri, a fine 
buffalo, and a huge jar of ghi, and he went on until he came- 
to the banian tree under which VaJca was accustomed to 
eat his meals ; and a crowd of people followed him, for all 
' were desirous of seeing the coming combat ; but when they 
beheld the banian tree they fled away in great terror. 
Bhima then proceeded to oat up all the victuals that were 
in the waggon, and to re-fill it with dirt ; and he then drank 
up all the ghi, and re-filled the jar with water of the vilest 
description. When he had finished, Vaha came forward 
ravenous with hunger, with two large bloodshot eyes as big 
as saucers, and a jaw gaping open like a cave ; and Vaka 
uncovered the waggon and found that it contained nothing 
but dirt ; and he raised the jar, and the villainous liquor 
poured over his face and into his gaping mouth. Then 
his eye fell upon Bhima, who was sitting on the ground with 
his back towards him, and in his rage he struck Bhima with 
all his might with both fists ; but Bhima cared not for the 
blow, and arose up and laughed in his face. Then the 
Asura ' was in violent wrath, and he tore up a large tree by 
the roots, and rushed at Bhima to demolish him ; but the 
mighty Pandava in lilve manner tore up a huge tree and 
struck about him lustil}’- ; and each one tore up trees by the 
roots, and broke them to pieces against the other, until not 
a tree was left, and then they fought with their fists until 
the Asura was spent. After this Bhima seized Vaka by the 
legs and rent him asunder : and the Asura exphed with a bel- 
lowing cry,- which seemed as if it would bring the heavens 
about their ears. All the other Asuras, the subjects of the 
chieftain, were then in great terror, and came forward with 
their hands clasped together as supx^liants to the conqueror 
of their raja. So Bhima bound them over by solemn oaths 
never more to eat the flesh of man, nor to injure them in 
any way, and he dragged the slain monster by the heels to 
the gate of the city, and left it there, and entered the city 
by another way ; and he went to the house of Ms mother 
and brctliren, and told them all that had occurred. And 
when ho had finished, Yudhisthira said that they must imme* 
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cliately leave the city, lest the people should discover vrlio 
they ■were, and the news should reach the ears of the Kaura- 
vas tliat they were still alive, and accordingly they- 
all departed out of Ekachakra, together with their mother 
Kiinti. Meantime the people of the place found the dead 
body of the.Asura, and shouted with joy, hut when they 
learnt that the brethren had left the city they were very 
sorrowful, as they were eager to show their gratitude to 
their deliverers.” 

This legend of the Mah&,bhA,rata is essentially the same 
as that now told by the people. VaJea and Vahra' are 
identical in meaning, being derived from the same root Valdt 
“to be crooked;” hence Vaka means “crooked, false, malig- 
nant, cruel,” and is appropriately used as the name of a 
nian-eating demon. The village of Bakri'" still exists 1-| mile 
to the west of Ard, and exactly 6 miles to the east of Masdr. 
There are no ancient remains of any kind either at Bakri 
or at Ard, and all my enquiries and researches failed to dis- 
cover any traces of antiquity. But a brick stupa was so 
pisily convertible into a Brahmanical temple, and afterwards 
into a Muhammadan masjid, that it would have been a 
wonder if it had escaped. The Brahmanical legend of J3akd- 
sur is however so clearly identical with that of the man-eat- 
ing “ demons of the desert,” as described by the Buddhist 
pilgrim, that I feel but little hesitation in accepting jdrd as 
the site of the stupa and pillar which Asoka set up in com- 
memoration of the overthrow and conversion of the demons 
by Buddha. I therefore look upon the name of Armnnagar, 
which is preserved in the modern Jain inscription at Mashr, 
as h^dug been imposed by the Buddhists u^hen they altered 
the Brahmanical legend after their usual manner to add to 
the glory of their teacher. Ardmnagar means “ City of 
J»cposc or “ Monastery City,” as dram-, “repose,” was the 
special term used by the Buddhists to designate a monastery. 

liwcn Thsaiig also records that the demons raised a large 
block of stone as a seat, or tlnone, for Buddha, from which 
lie preached to them and forced them to submission. There 
IS no ti-ace of this stone at the present day, and it is most pro- 
la 1 c t lat the repeated efforts of the infidels to remove it, 

pilgrim’s time had proved abortive, were 
nllimatcly successful. 


R\ tlu-' nf'tlic lowf 


ic Xo. I’OS-Ka of tiViuarm tlic imli.tl Utter the name is u-rittcu rtikrcc 
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The adoption of this identification of Ara as the scene of 
the conversion of the man-eating demons renders it 
necessary to make a correction in, the bearing _of the pilgrim’s 
next march to the Drona stupa. According to the text, JBCwen 
Thsang travelled 100 li, or 17 miles, to the south-east, for 
which I propose to read north-east. This bearing would have 
brought him to the bank of the Ganges opposite Cherdnd, 
from which Vaishli (the modern Besarh) lies north-east 25 
miles. As both the last bearing and distance agree with the 
pilgrim’s account, I think that there are very strong grounds 
for making the proposed correction from south-east to north- 
east. There is however a place called Bitha, or “ the mound” 
just 16 miles' to the east, which may very probably t'urn out 
to be the ruins of the Drona Stupa.* 

With reference to the pilgrim’s route from Banaras to 
Vaisdli, it will be useful to compare it with Da Hian’s route 
from Patna to Bandras. A glance at any map will show 
that Vaisdli and Patna are equi-distant, taken from Banaras, 
and the two distances, taken from the Quarter Master Ge- 
neral’s route book, are res]oectively 158 and 152 miles. Now 
it is remarkable that Pa Hian gives the distance between 
Patna and Banaras as 22 yojanas, while the sum of all Hwen 
Thsang’s distances between Banaras and Vaisdli amounts 
to 880 U, which gives a rate of exactly 40 li to the yojana. 
This is the very rate mentioned by Hwen Thsang himself,t 
and adds another proof to those which I have already 
given, X that this was the real comparative value of these 
two measm’es of distance. But it does even more than 
this, as it proves that the yojana used by Pa Hian in his 
tour through Magadha was as nearly as j)ossible. equal to 
seven English miles, which is the value that I adopted no less 
than 30 years ago, and which subsequent researches, as in 
the xn’esent instance, have always tended to establish more 
firmly. The jnecise . value of Pa Hian’s yojana between 
Patna and Banaras is six miles and ten-elevenths, which, 
for all practical purj)oses, may be taken as seven miles. 

The legend of the man-eating demon Vaha, which I have 
given from the Malidbhdrata, makes no attempt to account 
for the change in the name of the place from Ekachakra 
to Arix.§ I infer, therefore^ that the change Avas cither later 

This mound has since been examined, nccoMing to my iustrnctions, by nn^ assistant, 
Mr. Bcglnr, ^vho found it to be an actual stupa, surmounted by a Miihnmmadan tomb. 

t Jnlicn's II wen Thsang, II, (50. t Ancient Geography of India, p. 571. 

§ Ekaclmhva is named in thc .Muhawanso us one of the ancient capital cities of India in 
the time of Buddha. 
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than the date of the composition of the Mahabliarata, or 
that the new name was probably of Buddhist origin, and 
was consequently not recognized by the Brahmans. But 
with the lapse of time, the true origin of the name; was 
forf^otten, and the Brahmans of later times have accordingly 
exhausted their inTention to account for the new name. 

One version which I have already given ingeniously, ac- 
counts for the origin of the new name by simply adding to 
the old legend that the body of the demon was brought 
into the town of Ekachakra on a Tuesday, Ara, which 
thenceforth become the name of the town. 

But others, not content with this derivation, have devised 

the following. „ , . , . , 

A pious raja, who was famous for his chanty in not re- 
fusino- gifts to Brahmans, was accosted by Yishnu in the 
form 'of a Brahman, with a request that he would bestow 
on him the gift of one-half of his body. The raja at once 
consented, and ordered his hands and feet to be tied, and a 
saw (Ara) to be brought to cut his body into two. J ust as 
the operation was about to be begun, the raja observed that 
one-half of his body was very unfahly treated, for^ the half 
taken by the Brahman would be cleansed from sin, while 
the other half would be loaded with the sins of the whole 
body. Yishnu then manifested himself, and told the raja 
that his request ivas only made as a trial of his charity. 

Another version of the same legend comes to the same 
conclusion, but in a different way. The operation of sawing 
the body in two had actually commenced when tears trickled 
from the raja’s eyes. The disguised Brahman then ob- 
served that he would not accept the gift, as the tears show- 
ed an imwillingness in the giver, which was a sin. Tins 
the raja denied, and aflirmed that the tears were shed by 
the rejected half of his body, which was bewailing its un- 
linppy fate at being considered unworthy of acceptance. 
Yishnu laughed and manifested himself, and praised the 
raja for his devotion. 

'The Muhammadans of Ard are contented with a much 
sirai)ler derivation, as they beheve that the towji was called 
Ard on account of the number of “ sawyers,” Ard-hash, who 
dwell in it. 

Y'ilson gives Uari-griho, or “ Yishnu’s abode,” as another 
name for JEL-cfchalcra, which ho identifies wiih a place called 
Sitmhhttjmr, of which I have been unable to obtain any 
infornia‘<ion. 
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In anotbor version of tbe legend in tbe MalidhMrala, tbe 
man-eating demon is called Jlldwiba instead of Vaka, and 
be is accompanied by bis sister Hidimba, wbo falls in love 
with Bbim Tdndu, and is afterwards married to bim. This 
form of tbe legend is exactly tbe same as that of Hasalu, 
son of Salivaban, and tbe Princess Kokilaj daughter of 
Sii’kap, which is so widely diffused over tbe Panjtib. Mr. 
Wheeler thinks that tbe Hidimba legend is a later version, 
** which should probably be referred to tbe Buddhist xDeriod.”^-' 
I think so too, but for a different reason, namely, its exact 
identity with the Panj^b legend of RasMu and Sirkap, which 
I have elsewhere shown to be part of the famous Buddhist 
legend of Buddha and the seven tiger cubs.f 

t- 

BUDDHA-GAY A. 

In my jdrst report of 1861-62 T gave a brief notice of 
Buddha-Gaya, and of its great temple and other remains. 
I have now re-visited the ];)lace, and am able to add much 
interesting information to my previous scanty account. 

Buddha Gaya is situated on the left or western bank of 
the Phalgu river, just 6 miles to the south of the city of 
Gaya, and 65 miles to the south of Patna. Here stands the 
famous Boclhi-drum, or “tree of wisdom,” under which Sakya 
Sinha sat for six years in meditation until he attained the 
supreme state of a Buddha, by which name he was after- 
wards known. Close to the east side of the holy tree stands 
the great temple, which is 48 feet square on the terrace level 
of the tree, with a height of 160 feet above the granite pave- 
ment of the lower apartment. These are the chief objects of 
attraction at Buddha Gaya, but there arc several other 
objects of interest, more especially the numerous statues 
which are scattered over the place, besides the two small 
temjples of Tdo'd Devi and Vagesicari Devi. 

The great temple and Bodhi tree stand in the midst of 
an extensive mass of ruins, about 1,500 feet square. About 
two-thirds of the ruins lie to the north of the temple, which 
occupies a position about midway, east and west. The mass 
is very- uneven in height, some of the hollows representing 
ancient comtyards, whilst others are simply the holes from 
which bricks have been excavated. 


^ Wheeler’s ]Mahi'ibhAratB, p. 110. 
t Archceologtcal Survey of*- Iiiclin, Vol. 11, p. 155. 
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According to the MaJiatmnso, the Bodhi tree was situated 
in TJriwilwa. “ At the foot of the JBo tree, in JJnmelaya^ 
in the kingdom of Magadha, ^ * the divine sage 

achieved the supreme all-perfect Buddhahood.”’' Spence 
Hardy calls it the forest of Hriiwela.t But from other 
authorities we learn that TJonivilioa was the name of one of 
the three Kdsyapa brothers who resided at Buddha Gaya, 
and who were there converted by Buddha. | 

I first saw the Bodhi-drfim in December 1861, and 
again in December 1871. During these ten years one of 
the principal branches has disappeared, and the > rotten stem 
of the tree must soon follow. The uppers part of the plat- 
form has been repaired, as the tree is now worshipped hy 
Brahmanical pilgrims. The terrace from which it springs is 
on the same level as the upper floor of the temple, which 
is 2oi feet above the pavement of the lower floor, but only 
18 feet above the level of the accumulated mass of ruins 


to the westward. The tree was in full vigour in 1811, when 
it was seen by Buchanan, who estimated its age as about 
100 years. 


The yfiatform or terrace which supported the holy pil^pal 
tree was called Bodhimanda, or “ the ornament of the Bodhi 
tree, and on it was raised the famous Vajrdsan or diamond 
tin-one, in commemoration of the spot on which Sakya Sinha 
had obtained Bud^ahood after sitting in meditation for 
six years. The T^ajvasan was still in existence at the time 
of Hwen Thsang’s visit in A. D. 637. He describes it as 
bomg about 100 paces in cu-cumference.§ But there must 
be some mistake in the number, as the platform is only 29 
feet broad ; and the chcular pyramid of steps which now 
surrounds the tree is not more than 50 feet in ch-cumference, 
and could never have been more than 80 feet 

Hwen Thsang relates how the Bodhi tree was first de- 
stroyed by Asoka, before his conversion to Buddliism, and 
afterwards by his queen, but was mh-aculously renewed on 
I' surronnded it with a stone wall 
iontnv;Lfe^ Thsang. Some 

Buddhhm^ Sit who was an active enemy of 

Buddhism, destroyed the holy tree and dug up its roots ,-)! 


* Tnrnour'h Jlnlirmnn^o. + -ir . 

r Hwen TIjs intj, JI, 
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bufc it re-appeared some inontlis afterwards at tbe' earnest 
j)rayer of Puma Varmma, the last descendant of Asoka. 
As this Sasangka was the king who caused the death of 
HSjjya Varddhana of Kanauj, the elder brother of Harsha 
Varddhana, he must haye been living in A. D. 600, or within 
about 30 years of Hwen Thsang’s first visit to Magadha. 
We cannot therefore hesitate to accept the story of the com- 
plete destruction of the Bodhi-drum about A. B. 600 by 
SasdngJcay who was probably the King of Bengal, and its 
subsequent renewal by Puma Yarmma, Kang of Magadha. 
If it was renewed about A. B. 610, it would naturally have 
attained the height of 40 or 50 feet, which Hwen Thsang 
assigns to it at the time of his visit in A. B. 637. 

Immediately to the east of the Bodhi tree rises the great 
temple to a height of 160 feet, from the granite pavement 
of the lower fioor to the broken pinnacle at the top. This is, 
I think, beyond all doubt the same Vilidr that was seen and 
described by Hwen Thsang, as the two agree in several minute 
particulars, as well as in the essential point of size. Accord- 
ing to the pilgrim, the base of the temple was 20- paces, 
or about 60 feet square, which agrees with my measure- 
ments, one face being 47 feet 3 inches, and of the- other 
48 feet 8 inches. Its height was from 160 to 170 feet, 
which corresponds with my measured height of 160 
feet.’' It was built of bluish bricks covered with a coating 
of plaster ; it was ornamented with niches in stages, each 
niche holding a golden statue of Buddha, and was crowned 
with an amalctJca fruit .in copper gilt. Omitting the metal 
pinnacle, which has long ago disappeared, this description 
tallies exactly with the appearance of the- j)i'<3sent temple. 
It is built entirely of dark-red brick of a bluish tinge, and 
has been more than once plastered all over. The exterior 
is still adorned with eight tiers or rows of niches, one 
above the other, many of which still hold figures of Buddha. 
The gilding has of course disappeared, but these plaster 
images were no doubt originally gildod, as it is the custom 
of the Burmese to gild then plaster statues even at the 
present day. 

Hwen Thsang contimics — On the cast side there was after- 
wards added a pavilion of two storeys, with projecting roofs 
which rose in throe tiers.” f This statement regarding the 


Jxilicn’s Hwen Thsang, III, 401, 


f Julicu’s Hwen Thsang, II, 4C5, 
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subsequent construction of tlie rooms on the eastern side is 
confirmed by the difference in the size of the bricks used m 
the temple itself, and in the additions to the eastern face. 
In the "walls of the temple six courses of bricks average from 
to 18 inches in height, while six courses of the eastern 
rooms average only from 16 to 16^ inches. There is a con- 
sequent dislocation between the old and new walls ; but this 
is not at first sight apparent, as the old walls have been 
faced with new bricks _ to a depth of more than one foot, 
which do not break joint with bricks of the old walls. 
In the accompanying plan'* the whole of the work that is built 
with large bricks is limited to the main building and its 
surrounding terrace, the boundary of wliich is defined by 
the letters T. T. -r. All beyond T. T. on the east face, 
as well as the remains of the upper storey over the middle of 
the eastern terrace, is built with the smaller bricks, and 
must therefore be part of the subsequent additions mentioned 
by Hwen Thsang. In the upper storey no attempt has been 
made to bond^ the old and the new work together ; and the 
hand can be inserted in many places between the plastered 
face of the old walls and the bricks of the later walls. 
Indeed the old nichesj as well as mouldings of the eastern 
face, can he seen behind these later walls. 

The main body of the temple consists of a lower room 
with a pointed arched roof 22 feet 1 inch in height, with a 
thickness of 3|- feet to the floor of the upper room, which 
has a simOau roof 21 feet 6 inches in height. The only 
access to the inner room, marked D in the plan, was through 
the three passages marked A, B, and C, aU of which were 

marked A, is certainly of later 
date than the great temple itself, as it is built entnely of the 
smaller sized bncks. The central hall B I take to have been 

^ fclie smaller sized bricks 

weie confined to a facing about 16 inches deep, wbicli did 

ed orS, Si? /"^omg was added to cany the vault- 

in tlii? 1^7 file weather. But even 

cmasedTr fin of the facing may have been in- 

The stone f lessening t!ie space of tlie vault. 

jambs of the doorway of this porch are of differ- 


* I’iutcXXV. 
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ent kinds, wliicli shows that the doorway must have been 
re-constructed. I believe, however, that this was the original 
entrance to the porch of the temple. This porch, which is 
15 feet by 14^- feet, was once vaulted over, hut the vault has 
long since fallen in. 

The x^assage marked 0 is roofed udth a x)ointed vault, 
and so also is the inner room, or cell of the temx)le, marked 
D ; the radius of each arc being equal to the chord, which is 
the simplest form of pointed arch. ‘ The roof is x)lastered and 
divided into a great number of small panels, each containing 
a small flgm’e of Buddha. This inner room is 20 feet 4 
inches long by 13 feet broad. At the western end there is 
a large jjedestal of black basalt, 4 feet high and 5 feet 
9 inches broad, which extends right across the room, thus 
reducing the actual size of the room to 14 feet V inches by 
13 feet. The floor is paved with slabs of granite, in the 
middle of which rises a lingam of Haliddeva. Most of the 
slabs are carved with figures of pilgrims on their knees, 
holding flags and other offerings towards the image which 
once sat on the great pedestal. 

There is a curious story told by Hwen Thsang, to which 
the long shape of this cell of the great temple seems to lend 
an air of truthfulness.^ “ About the beginning of the seventh 
century the King Sasdnglca, after destroying the Bodhi tree, 
directed one of his 'ministers to remove the statue of Buddha, 
and to put a figure of Mahtideva in its place. The minister, 
who was a Buddhist, was puzzled what to do. ‘If,’ said he, 

' I destroy the statue of Buddha, I shall entail misery upon 
myself for countless ages ; and if I disobey the king’s order, 
I shall be killed with my whole family.’ ” He employed a 
trusty servant, who built a brick wall before the statue of 
Buddha, and in front of the wall set up an image of the 
god Maheswara. "When the king heard that his orders had 
been carried out, he was instantly seized vdth fright, his 
whole body broke into tremor, his skin peeled off, and he 
died on the sxiot. The minister then ordered the wall to be 
removed at once. Now a glance at the j)lan of the temple 
will show that by building a brick wall in front of the 
j)edestal the room would have become nearly square, while 
the hack wall towards the west would have been increased 


* Juliou’s Kweu Thsang, II, 46S. 
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to little more tlian tlie tliickness of tlie tyro side walls on the 
north and south. ' , 

The thinness of the hack wallj compared with the ex- 
treme thickness of the two side walls, has always been a 
puzzle to me. If tins was the original construction, I should 
expect to find some passages in the side walls which once led 
to the upper rooms. There is a difference of 4 feet in the- 
thickness of the hack and side walls, which would he more 
than was necessary for a staircase. In the great tem];)le at 
Hfilanda, which, as the Chinese pilgrim informs us, resem- 
bled that near the Bodhi tree, the inner room is 21 feet 
square, and all the walls are of the same thickness of 21 feet. 
I am therefore inclined to think that the original cell of the 
Buddha Gaya temple was nearly square, and that all the 
walls were of the same thickness ; and I would account for 
the present difference of 20 feet in length by 13 . feet in 
breadth by supposing that, when the vaulted' roof was added 
to the chamber, a new wall, feet, thick, was built against 
the north and south sides to carry the vault. 

Should this supposition prove to be correct, then the 
results^ as well as the arches must have been additions’ to 
the original structure. This is, I confess, the very con- 
clusion that I have arrived at on other grounds, for the 
great overlapping opening, or true Indian arch, which forms 
the main feature of the eastern face of the building, would 
have been quite purposeless if it had not been intended to 
throw the sun’s light into the sanctum of the. temple over the 
roof of the porch, and thus to illuminate every morning the 
figiu'e wliich was the great object of worship. The same 
mTangcment was adopted in the great Ghaitya caves of 
central and Western India, and it is difficult to see what 
other purpose this tall rent in the face of the building could 
possibly have served. If the vaulted roofs of the two lower 
loon^ had foimcd part of the original structure, then the 
builder of the temple had a knowledge of a weak form of 
ladiating arch, such as is used in w^ell cylinders, where the 
briclvs are brought in contact edge to edge. In this con- 
sluiction the strain is thrown on the narrow edges of the 
U'lcks instead of on their broad faces, and it is therefore weak. 
i3ut It is stiU so greatly superior in strength to the overlapping 
Tmhan arch that it is difficult to conceive how any huilcler 

even this weaker kind of radiating 
arch ..hoiild have deliberately discarded it in the greatest 
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opening of a brick building, where its use would have beeii 
eminently judicious. The overlapping arch is especially 
weak in brick-work, as each lap is necessarily very short, 
which adds greatly to the height of the opening. But tlie 
builders of these tall openings could not have known that 
this was a source of weakness, for they deliberately added to 
their height by springing them from lofty rectangular open- 
ings. In the Buddha Gaya temple this lower portion 
of the opening is now closed by three of these end- 
to-end radiating. arches, but the perpendicular sides are still 
traceable. In the Konch temple, however, this tall opening 
still remains as it was left by the original builder. 

In sux3port of my view, that the vaulted chambers most 
probably did not form a part of the original structm’e, I may 
quote the opinion of my Mend, the late Mr. 0. Horne, who 
examined the temple with much care. In his opinion, “the 
whole of the arch arrangements are a subsequent insertion, 
and formed no part of the original building.”*^ 

On the other hand I may note that the roof of the rock- 
hewn cave of Sonbh^ndar at agriha, which is beyond 
all doubt the Satapanni cave of the first Buddhist synod, 
is a low pointed vault, t which shows that the form, at least 
of these Buddha Gaya arches, was not unknown to Indian 
workmen even so early as B. 0. 500. 

It is quite possible, therefore, that the vaulted roofs of the 
Buddha Gaya temple may have formed part of the original- 
structure, although, for the reasons which I have just given, 
it seems to me not very probable that this should have been 
the case. 

We now come to the ruined walls and staircases, which 
form so conspicuous a featm’e in the front or east view of 
the temple. These remains answer- so well to the descrip- 
tion of the two-storeyed porticoes seen by Hwen Thsang in 
A. D. 637, that I think they must be the ruins of the very 
building which he describes. His words are — “ Du c6t4 de 
I’est, on a construit, a la suite, un pavilion a deux etages, 
dont les toits saillants s’ e’levent sim trois ranges.” | In 


^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 18G5, p, 285. 

I may note here that B/ibii BAjenclra LAl makes a mistake when he supposes ihab tho 
arches of the Buddha Gaya templo escaped my notice. I made a largo drawing of them 
ill December ISGl, which is now before and 1 consulted Colonel Yule ia the same 
mouth as to whether they were of Burmese origin, 
t Plato XLII. 

J Julion’s Hwen Thsang, II, 465. 
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the accompanying plan the remainvS of the walls of the 
upper storey are marked G Gj and those of the lower 
storey EE and E E.^ The “three tiers of roofs’’ which 
the pilgrim mentions I take to have been, 15^, a roof over 
the entrance portico A of the lower storey ; %id, a roof over 
the entrance room B of the second storey ; and 2>vd, a roof 
over the j)ortico of the third storey just above the top of 
the overlapping arch. These three roofs with their pointed 
pinnacles would answer exactly to the description^ of Hwen 
Thsang; and, as the actual remains of the exterior rooms 
correspond so well with the double-storeyed pavilion of 
the pilgrim, I think it very probable that they are the 
remains of the identical building which he saw and 
described. 

The other portions of the eastern building, marked N N 
in the plan, are of comparatively modern date, as well as 
the external staircases marked S S, which were added by 
the Mahant of the Brahmanieal establishment on the bank 
of the Phalgu to give Brahmanieal pilgrims access to the 
pippal tree without being obliged to go inside the forbidden 
temple of the Buddhist. The extra wall at W has been 
built dmdng the present century to support the decaying 
wall of the terrace on the north side. The two landing 
places marked L L were formerly accessible only by 
the two flights of steps leading from the half of the 
temple marked B. These are covered with semi-circular 
arched roofs up to the landing places at E, from whence 
two shorter flights lead to the level of the terrace. As 
these steps formed the only means of access to the upper 
storey, there must have been openings in the side walls 
at h' E. EoUowing Hwen Thsang’s description, each 
chamber had three doors. These I take to have been two 
in the side walls to the north and south, and one in the west 
wall leading into the main building. 

This great temple was onco surrounded with a Buddhist 
railing about 9 feet in height, the whole of wkich is now 
buried beneath the accumulated ruins of centuries. TJiis 
railing was discovered by excavations which were made 
by Government on my recommendation. The w'^ork was 


* ^c* a vroodent of tlic temple m Hr. Fergus son’s History of Arcliitocturo, Vol# 
11, p. in nmth iLo avails of the upper fitorey are very proiniucat. 
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carried out Tiiider tlie superintendence of Major Mead, from 
whose report I make the following extracts — 

** On the north and west fronts I found that the external 
walls of the platform were modern, and apparently not 
founded on the original solid ground, hut in the mud soil 
which has accumulated. 

“ In front of the temple I found that the courtyard was 
paved with a granite floor 34 feet in width, and the whole 
length of the (eastern) front' of the temple, which termi- 
nates under a cut-stone moulded plinth, which no douht 
carried some sort of ornamental fence dividing off this 
inner court from the exterior. (See basalt plinth in the 
accompanying plan. The 34 feet must be measured from 
the doorway of the entrance hall B, as the width of pave- 
ment from the actual outer walls of N N is only 17 feet 
from the basalt plinth. The granite pavement also extends 
beyond this plinth as far as the brick archway attributed 
to Amara Sinha Sauvira.) 

“ The eastern external trench running in front of this 
archway from S to N yielded a considerable q[uantity of 
masonry in situ, and large numbers of handsomely carved 
model stupas, of which some hundreds of specimens have 
been disinterred by our excavations.f I consequently 
enlarged the trench here to above 20 feet in width, and 
endeavoured to trace these walls, which turned out to be 
the lower portions of fom’ small single cell temples or 
shrines, the aipper portions of which are gone. In one of 
the most complete, the stone door-frame of which still stands, 
we found in place, and on its original pedestal, a statue of 
Buddha in the usual seated position (perfect, except the head, 
which is broken off and missing), of rather more than life-size. 
On the pedestal of this figure and on the base of the statue 
are two lines of inscription in good order. Here we 

found a bronze bell, of nearly hemispherical shape, about 
10 inches in diameter, and part of some bronze ornament 
representing, I fancy, the head of a peacock. 


^ Loiter No. 2077, to my address, dated 3rd November 18G3. 

f Not a single specimen of these httndreds is now to be seen. I suppose they have 
been carried off to Gaya, and arc now doing duty ns lingams, or symbols of Habadern. 
No conversion is required, ns the people accept one of these votive stupas of the Buddhists 
us a roudy-made Ungam. When I was digging round the Buddhapad the workmen lighted 
on the top of one of these stupas. Several times they tried to move it, but in vain. 
deo 'won't move," said one, nt which tlierc was a general laugh, ** Now strong MabSdeo 
is," said another, which was followed by another laugh. 
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“ Of the four internal trenches, that along the southern 
face of the temple has been exeayated. It has exposed the 
southern basement of the temple, which is singularly perfect 
and handsome, although entirely in plaster. * Here we 
obtained the corroded remains of two or three small bronze 
trumpets and about 28 feet from the south-west corner 

of the temple this trench disclosed a broken pillar and rail of 
what in your instructions you term the Buddhist railing. * 

“ On seeing this I decided ^ to take the internal west- 
ern trench along the line of this railing, and doing so, I 
found the railing stUl all along in place, except that every 
post had been broken off just above the insertion of the 
lowest rail, save only the two at an opening in the middle 
opposite the holy pippal tree. The two pillars standing are 
nearly perfect, with carving on two adjacent sides in view of 
the usual mortice holes/’ 


Major Mead then adds that he had found traces of the 
same railing both on the north and south sides of the temple. 
His report was accompanied by a jffan, which shows the 
position of this railing and of the basalt plinth in front. 
There is also an elevation of the railing, which shows both 
pQlars and rails, but no coping, from which I conclude that 
no specimen of the coping was discovered. 

'While these excavations were being carried on, Buddha 
Gaya was visited by Babu Bajendra Lhl Mittrh, who gives 
the text and translation of the inscription found by Major 
Mead on the pedestal of the figure of Buddha in the small 
temple wBich he excavated. According to the learned Bhhu, 
the mscription, wBich was in Gupta characters,! recorded 
^ figure by one Boddikshana, of the village 

01 Hattagalla, the wwiter being Hpayayapurva of Masavhgra. 

Buddhist railing thus discovered by Major Mead I 
partially ic-excavatcd in December 1871, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether its pillars were similar to those which I 
have al^dy made knoum as existing in the porch of the 

veranda of the inner court 
ot the IMahant s residence.! On a few of those piUars there 
inscribed a short record in Asoka characters Ayai/e 
Knvag aje cMn am, » gift to t he holy Krmagi,” wbichl undet 

2 wns nt llio point mnrlccd X on the plain 

^ Society. 1801. p. 177. Thh Cgnrc ofllnddhn im <lis. 

t Sc- Arcl.reo!^.5ic;a Sun'cy Itcprt of Indin. Vol. I, Hatci VIII, IX, X .-.ud XI. 
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stand to refer to tlic sacred spot where Buddha was presented 
with “ rice-milk/’ as Imra means boiled rice. I opened 
trenches in several places, of which the most successful were 
those in the middle of the west side, and along the line of 
railing at the south-east corner. On one of the tmbroken 
pillars, standing in situ with its lowest rails still fixed, I found 
another copy of the inscription noted above, also in Asoka 
characters, which is sufficient to show that all the railing 
pillars which I have described in a previous volume, must 
have belonged to this very railing. 

I found the two pillars forming the opening in the middle 
of the western side still standing as Major Mead had left 
them. I found also three votive stupas in situ on a brick 
floor, below which there was a depth of 2 feet 8 inches of 
sand lying on the original brick floor on the same level as 
the bases of the pillars of the old stone raihng. This brick 
floor I found to be on the same level as the granite floor of 
the lower room of the temple. I shall refer to these cmdous 
discoveries again, when I come to speak of the age of the 
temple. 

At the south-east corner I found that there was one pillar 
beyond the line of junction of the basalt plinth which runs 
from south to north. This one pillar, however, was a corner 
one, as it has socket holes for rails on three sides. The 
fourth side, to the east, is occupied with a sculptme in high 
relief of two females, one holding to a tree with left arm 
and left leg, and the other seated on the ground, and ap- 
parently supporting the right foot of the first. Both figm’es 
are clad from the waist to the knees in finely creased draj)ery, 
over which is seen the well known bead girdle. The second 
pillar, towards the west, has an Asoka inscription right across 
it, but it is so much injured that I could not read more than 
the opening letters patilmtaJ'^^ On the lowest rail, however, 
I found the following -well preserved inscription in dceply-cut 
Asoka characters : — 

iDodhi-'RaTcMtasa Tahapanakasa ddnam. 

'' gift of Bodhi-Bakhita of Tabapanaka (or Ceylon).” Several 
specimens of these rails are given in the accompanying plate, t 
On the sandstone rails, as indeed might be expected, the 
workmanship is smoother, and the details of the lotus flowers 
more minute, than on the granite rails. The length of the 


Plate XXVI, No. 2 inscription, 

t Pliilc XXYI. T^YO of these i have deposited in the lucUnn XIuscuiii, Cnlcntta. 
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sandstone .rails, 2 feet 10 inclies, is also greater tlian tliat of 
tlie granite rails, wMcli are only 2 feet 7 inclies long. As 
granite is a stronger material than sandstone, the granite rails 
ought to have been longer than the others ; hut perhaps the 
difference was simply dne to the different donors ; one gave 
his order to some local masons for granite pillars, another 
gave his order to the masons of a distant sandstone quarry, 
where the lengths of the measm’es may have been slightly 
different, although the names were the same. 

The piUars vary from 1 If to 14 inches in breadth, and, as 
the rails also vary in length, there is a considerable variation 
in the intervals, as, for instance, 2 feet 5 inches, 2 feet VI* 
inches, 2 feet 9^ inches, 2 feet 10 inches, 2 feet 11^ inches, 
3 feet 2 inches. Taking the distance of the two western 
pillars from the wall of the terrace as the coiTect line of 
the western railing, and that of the south-east j)illars as the 
correct line of the southern railing, I calculate that there 
were 37 pillars on each of the north and south faces, 
with an outside length of 145 feet, and 1 2 pillars in each 
half of the western side between the corner pillar and 
the middle opening. This will give an outside breadth 
of 108 feet with a total of 94 pillars, of which I have my* 
self seen 43. But if, as we may reasonably siijDpose, there 
was a similar railing and opening on the eastern side, the 
number of pillars would be increased to 118, and the whole 
circuit of the railing outside would have been 506 feet. 

On the east side, however, there is no trace of this rail- 
ing at the present time. But there is a long massive plinth 
of basalt that stretches right across from the south to the 
north railing, w'hich must have been added many centuries 
afterwards, as the granite floor on wliich it stands is just 
- feet above the level of the granite floor of the temple, 
and of the brick floor of the j^liuth of the surrounding rail- 
ing. It is certainly therefore a much later work, but of 
what period it is difficult to say. As far as mv experience 
goes, it must be as late as 800 or 900 A. B., as* I have not 
seen an^ n ork in cither blue or black basalt that could ho 
referred to an earlier date. 

There is much difference of opinion as to the age of this 

Hoi'no and Bhbu Bhjendra Ml both 

Aci It to the imiG of Asoka, or about 200 B.’ C.,"^ while 
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Mr. Pergussoii • brings it down to the 14th century A. 

The first opinion is easily disposed of, as it is foufided on a 
misquotation of Hwen Thsang. Bhhu Rajendra speaks of 
the “Buddhist belief, reported by Hwen Thsang and the 
Ceylonese Chronicles, of Asoka having raised a lofty temple 
at Buddha Gaya,” f which is just exactly the reverse of 
what the j)ilgrim does say. Speaking of the great Vih4ra 
as ' it stood in A. D. 637, he says — “ Sur I’ancien emplace- 
ment du Yihara, le roi Asoka avait d’abord 61evd un petit 
Vihdra,” $ Brom this statement it is certain that the great 
temple from 160 to 170 feet in height could not possibly have 
been the same as the little temple that was built by Asoka, 
Indeed, the pilgrim himseK distinctly says that the temple 
was o'ehuilt on a grand scale by a Brahman, by the direction 
of Mahadeva, while the Brahman’s younger brother dug a 
tank. I have already pointed out how closely the descrip- 
tion of this temj)le given by Hwen Thsang agrees with the 
actual temple of the present day ; and on this remarkable 
agreement of dimensions, both in height and hr.eadth, of 
materials both blue brick and stucco, and of ornamentation 
in successive tiers, I come to the conclusion that we now 
'• see before us the very temple which Hwen Thsang visited 
and- described in A. D. 637. 

To all those who have seen the temple, this opinion has 
appeared equally certain and conclusive. Mr. Bergusson 
alone doubts it, as he describes the temple in the following 
terms § : — 

“ A temple was erected, according to an inscription found 
on the spot, about the year 600, by a certain Amara Hcva, 
and was seen and described by Hwen Thsang in the 7tli 
centmy, but having become ruinous was rebuilt by the 
Burmese in or about the year 1 306, as shown in woodcut 
No. 982. Brom its architecture, there can be little doubt 
that its external form, and the details of the stucco ornaments 
with which it is now covered, belong to the latter epoch, and so 
do all the parts which are arched, and all the true arches. The 
frame- works of the building, however, and those parts con- 
structed udth horizontal arches, seem to belong to the earlier 
erection.” 


^ History of i\rchitcci«rc, 11, p* 47*1, J Julicn’s Hwen Th^an", TT, 465* 

t Jouriiul of Bengal Asmtic Society, 18GJ, p. ISG, § History of Arcliltecture, 11,474, 
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Ill tins statement I must take exceiDtion to the word 
robiiilt) foi' wbicli I Tronld read repaired. I grant that the 
loose pliraseology of onr Bnglisli translations of tiro Brnmese 
mscription, wliicli would seem to liare adopted different 
words for tlie sake of variety, gives some countenance to Mr. 
kei'gusson s rehuilditig . But I contend tliat if tlie temple 
bad been so often rebuilt, as tbe translators of tbe Burmese 
inscription incline to make out, tbe temple itself would not 
nave retained that remarkable accordance with Hwen 
Ibsangs description, wbicb it does to tbis day by tbe general 
consent of all observers. I contend also that if tbe temple 
bad been frequently rebuilt it would have shown tbis very 
c eai y y tbe different sizes and various colours of its 
bricirs, as it cannot be supposed that each new builder would 

size and coloin- 

c using up all tbe old bricks tbat were still good, 

1 u as many new bricks as were 

lir?nW Instead of tbe patchwork of different sized 

expect to find in a temple 
materials, the 

as Lticed V HumlTsan^^ 

inscriptions wbicb I have collected have 
earlier '^•md m' probable that we may obtain some 

Buddha Gam T information regarding tbe 

the hiiildinrr ifqplf ttrf evidence supplied by 
aad tmstn-m-tliy.^’ *“ ““ *“ singularly clear 

temple i^lfcs antiquity of tUo 

the description given 

pJ.nmHwend.„™.„ y, ^ art “»„t'as'bf kS= 



'IQ fn ^ J. non 

'^poa its 


founcl- 

ornameutation should first 
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explain liow a comparatively modern temple of Burmese 
construction agrees so minutely in all important particulars - 
witli tlie description given of it by H^ven Tbsan^ in A. B. 
637. If the Burmese merely copied the "design of the 
previous temple, then the style belongs to the period of 
the previous building. The true explanation seems to me 
to lie in the erroneous use of the term rebuilt by the trans- 
lators of the Burmese inscription, instead of repaired. 
That the Burmese rebuilt the temple in A. I). 1^05 is, 

I am confident, a gross mistake, owing partly perhaps 
to the ignorance as well as want of precision in the 
original writer of ‘the Burmese inscrii)tion, and partly to 
the looseness of the English translations given by Ratna 
PMa and Colonel Burney. According to Batna PMa,^ the 
original ' temple erected by Asoka “ having fallen into dis- 
repair was rebuilt;^’ “again being ruined, it was 
and after a long interval, “ being once more demolished, the 
Burmese minister was employed to repair the sacred 
building.” It was thus, says the translator, constructed 'a, 
fourth time.” Here the confusion between disrepair, rimi 
and demolition is fairly balanced by the confusion between 
rebuilding, restoration and repair. In Colonel Burney’s 
translation I find exactly the same tantalizing want of preci- 
sion. According to him, the original temple of Asoka having 
been destroyed for a long time was repaired.-^ I need 


quote no fm'ther, but will simply state my opinion that 
the temple was not rebidlt by the Burmese at any time, but 
simply repaired. 

Amongst all this confusion it is pleasant to turn to the 


simple narrative of the Chinese pilgrim, from whom we learn 
that the original temple of Asoka being a small one, it was 
rebuilt on a grand scale by a Brahman. No clue is given as 
to the date of the new temple, but I am inclined to think 
that it may be assigned with some probability to the first 
century B. C. In his account of the great temple of Bdla- 
ditya at Nalanda, which was 200 feet high, Hwen Thsang 
expressly states that in size and magnificence it resembled 
the great temple near the Bodhi-difim.| Now this temple 


^ Journal, Bengal AsiaHc Society, 1834*, p. 214. 
t Asiatic Researches of Bengal, Vol, XX, p, 104. 

X Julien’s Ilu'cn Tlisang, III, 50. Tho height of the Xalaiida temple is given in one 
place, Vol. I, p. IGO, at 200 feet; and in another, Vol, III, p. 50, at 300 feet. The former 
no douht was the true height of the temple. 
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of Bfil&clitya, wliicli was identified by me in 1861, was par- 
tially excavated at my recommendation in 1863, and after- 
wards more completely by Mr. A. M. Broadley in 18VI. I 
visited Nalanda in January 18'72, and made, a careful ex- 
amination of this great ruined temiDle, the walls of wbicli are 
still standing to a height of more than 50 feet. Large masses 
also of the fallen walls are still intact. Brom all these 
remains, I am able to vouch for the accuracy of Hwen 
Thsang’s statement that the NManda temple, with respect to 
size and magnificence, was comparable to the great temple 
near the Bodhi-drfim. 

Both temples are square in plan, both rise from a raised ter? 
race or platform, both are built of brick faced with stucco, 
and both are ornamented with rows of panels containing 
figures of Buddha. But the agreement with Hwen Thsang’s 
description goes still further. The height of the NManda 
temple, he says, was 200 feet. How we know both the 
breadth and height of the Buddha Gaya temple, and as the 
Ndlanda temple resembled it, we may conclude with some 
confidence that it was built in the same relative proportions 
of height to base. The base of the HManda temple is 63 feet 
square, and that of the Bodhi-driim temple is just 50 feet,, 
its height being 160 to 170 feet. According to this propor- 
tion, the height of the temple of BaMditya at Hdlanda would 
have been a little over 200 feet, which agrees exactly with 
the measm-ement given by Hwen Thsano-. 

Now the Nalanda temple was certainly not either repaired 
or rebuilt by the Burmese. On the contrary, we know that 
tbc last alterations and additions to it were made to the 
enti'ancc doorway by Baja Mahip^la, as recorded in an 
inscription discovered hy Captain Marshall, when making 
the excOTation preiuqusly alluded to. As Malupdla lived in 

e eginmng of the 11th century, we gain no less than 
three centmaes for the .antiquity of this style of temple over 
the date adopted for it hy Mr. Bergusson. 

of the temple given hy 
Si ToJnif to Urn, the Brahman builder of 
Noit.W fl younger brother who. excavated a tank. 

bahlv Ibn position is given, but it was pro- 

} ■ c nameless tank which now exists to the west of the 


* lit. of tl,i= i.rhicc !s dated iu San.vut IOS.% or A. I), 1020. 
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temple.' It is especially unfortimate that the name of the 
BrahLinan is not mentioned hy Hwen Thsang ; hut as tlie 
date of B^Mitya is fixed hy him to the first century B. G.^ 
so we may place the building of the Bodhi-drhm temple 
about the same time, or perhaps a little earlier than Baltl- 
ditya, as the larger temple was probably the later one. I 
have a suspicion that the Brahman and his brother may 
perhaps be the same as the two brothers, Sankara and 
Mudgaragamini, who founded the first monastery at NMan- 
da.’^ When they are first mentioned, they are called simply 
the two TJp^sika brothers who laid the foundations of the 
famous monastery of NManda;” but afterwards the elder 
brother is called King Sankara,” and KagS^ijima is said 
to haye studied in the Nfilanda monastery of Sankara 
shortly after its foundation, f This King Sanlcara must 
therefore be identified with HwenThsang’s 
or Sankaraditya^X whom he also makes the first founder of 
the NManda monastery. This is a mere suggestion, but it 
seems not improbable that the two enthusiastic brothers 
who built the KManda monastery on the site of S&riputra’s 
birth, might be the same two brothers who had previously 
built the great temple near the Bodhi-drfim. But quite 
indejpendent of the question of their identity, I look upon 
the fact mentioned by Hwen Thsang, of the similarity of 
the two great temples of Njilanda and Buddha Gaya, as a 
fair evidence that the two buildings belonged to the same 
period ; and I accept the pilgrim’s statement that the 
Nalanda monastery was built seven hundred years before 
his time as a plain fact, which he must have obtained from 
the annals of the monastery itself. BaMditya must therefore 
be placed towards the end of the first century before Christ, 
or early in the first centmy after Cluist. § 

The next point in Hw^en Thsang’s description is the fact 
that some time afterwards a “ pavilion of two storeys, 
with pointed roofs in three tiers, was added to the eastern 


* Vns^ilior, Be Bnddbi‘?i'n, Scs clognies, &c., traclult dii Russo par IVr, La Comuie. p. 40, 
The historical portions arc taken from TiUaluath’s Tibetan History of Biuldhisui. 

t VassilicG pp. 49 and 200. 

j Julicu’s 11 wen Thsang* * * § , III, 42, transcribes the Chincso syllables as SahrMift/a, 
bub the Tibetans are much more likely to have preserved the true name, 

§ Jxtlien’s Hwen Thsang, I, 152. If the pilgiim’s 700 years before A. D G37 should refer 
to the first foundation of the uionn^^tcry by Sankara, then Bfiladitya, who was the third in 
descent froni him, cannot be placed earlier than the hrsfc Jialf of the llr.st century A. D., or 
from 20 to 50 A» l>» 
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side” of tlie temple. This pavilion I take to he the 
additions to the eastern front which we now see in ruins. I 
know of no clue to fix even the probable date of this addition; 
but if there be any truth in the statement of the Amara 
Deva inscription, the erection of the double-storeyed pavilion 
in front of the entrance may be assigned to Amara Deva, who, 
as he is called one of the nine gems of the court of Vikra- 
raaditya, must have been the contemporary of VaiAha Mihira, 
and cannot therefore he placed before 600 A. D. 

Drom this time down to A. D. 1306, when the temple was 
repaired by the Buimese, we have no records whatever ; but I 
confidently anticipate tliat some facts connected with the 
temple will be obtained from the Buddhist inscrijitions which 
I obtamed both at Buddha Gaya and at Brahmfi Gaya.f 
I will now turn to the temple itself, and to the ruins 
around it, and see what evidence they will afford in favour 
of the various dates which I have suggested above for the 
erection and repair of the holy building. 

ls^.~The original Vilidr in front of the Bodhi-donim was a 
small one erected by Asoka shortly after his conversion to 
Buddhism, or about B. 0. 250. In the Asoka Avadflna the 
monument is called a^ Chaitya 4 but as it no longer exists, the 
form of the building is of httie consequence. To Asoka also 
is attributed the erection of a stone wall, 12 feet in height, 
around the famous Bodhi tree, which was still standing in 
Hwen Tbsang’s time. The circuit of the wall is not 
given, but there can be little doubt that the Buddhist rail- 
ing, which has been already noticed as bearing inscriptions of 
Asoka s Ggc, must be the stone Avail referred to liy the Chinese 
Xulgiim.§^ The great antiquitj’' of this railing might be 
proved vnthout the aid of inscriptions, by comparing it with 
tlic Buddlust railings of Sftnchi and Mathura. By this test 
we sec at once, by its square pillars and thick rails, that it 
H to the same period as the Sflnchi railings, from which 
it dilicrs only in being ornamented. 

. A?*™®’*?, tt'is ejuestion of ornamentation, I haro 

given m Plato iXVIl, Fig. 1, a slictcli of ono of tlio compart- 
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merits of an entrance irillar wMcli is now fixed, along with 
many others, in the rerandah of the inner court of the 
Mahant’s residence. 

The subject is Guryev, or the Sun driving a four-horsed chariot, 
with two attendant archers shooting his rays like arrows 
upon the earth. In this treatment I think that there is a 
decided evidence of Gcreek influence in the restricted number 
of four horses attached to the chariot ; for the Indian Shrya, 
from the earliest times, down to the present day, has always 
• been represented as driving a chariot with seven horses. In 
the Hig Veda he drives “seven bay” or bright-backed steeds,* 
and in all the Brahmanical sculptures that I have seen, there 
are seven horses carved on the pedestal, which are being 
driven by Aruna, while two attendants, on each side, 
shoot downwards the golden arrows of the solar rays.t The 
chariot however is Indian, as may be seen by comparing it 
with the specimen given in figme 3 of Plate XXYII from 
the Sanohi Tope. But whence came the four horses ? To 
this question I can only rejily — Prom the Greeks,” and in 
proof of this opinion, I have given in fig. 2 of the same 
plate, a sketch of the well known classical representation of 
Phoebus Apollo in his chariot drawn by four horses. It is 
true that this composition is of later date than the age of 
Asoka ; but as both the chariot and horses are mentioned in 
the Homeric Hymn to Helios, J they are much earlier than 
the time of Asoka. That this particular treatment of the 
subject was familiar to the Eastern Greeks we learn from 
a recently discovered tetradrachma of Platon, on which 
Helios, radiated, is represented driving to the right in a chariot 
drawn by fom* horses. There was a famous temple of the 
Sun at Taxila, of which place Asoka had one'e been governor 
during his father’s lifetime. Here then the Indians might 
have seen the Greek representations of the Sun god, which 
was afterwards carried to Paiibothra by either pure Greek, 
or half Greek sculptors. I agree with IMr. Pergusson in 
tbinlving that the Indians in all probability derived the art of 
sculioture from the Greeks. In the Panjab this would have 
been introduced as early as 300 B, O., and in a few years it 
would have found its way to the great capital of Paliboilira, 


H. n. Wilson’s Bipr Ved.n, I, 12G; II, 133; III, 314; nnd IV, l,33v 
t See 'Moor’s IJhiclu ratithcoB, Plates 87, 88^ and 80; Coleman’s M^^tllolog:y of the II5ndu«, 
Plato 24f fig. 2; and Uuohauan’s En<itcrn India, I, p. 86., Plate XII, fig. 2. 
t See Pollerin, Tom,, I!, Sppl, Pinto YL, fig. 3. 
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I speak now only of tke sculptor’s art, not of tke mason’s 
trade, for I do not suppose tkat building with stone was 
unknown to tbe Indians at tbe time of Alexander’s invasion. 
On tbe contrary, I will show, in another portion of tliis 
report, not only that stone buildings were in use before tliat 
time, but tbat some of these are stUl standing at tbe present 
day. 

%nd .' — Tbe next remains in point of antiquity connected 
with tbe great temple belong to tbe first centmy after tbe 
Christian era. I have already mentioned tbat a statue of 
Buddha was discoyered in siUb by Major Mead in a small 
temple opposite tbe large one bearing an inscription wbicb ' 
Bbbu Hljendra Lai pronounced to be in Gupta characters, 
and wbicb must therefore be assigned to a date shortly after 
the Christian era. To this I am now able to add four massire 
sandstone arcbitrayes of a Buddhist railing, with sculptures 
and inscriptions wbicb belong to tbe 1st and 2nd centuries 
after Clnist. Sketches of these cmious and interesting speci- 
mens of ancient Indian sculpture are giyen in tbe accompany- 
ing plates.^’' 

Tbe section in Plate XXYIII shows a height of 13|- 
inches, with a thickness of 11-|- inches. As tbe last dimen- 
sion is half an inch less than tbat of tbe granite pillars of 
Asoka’s railing, and three inches less than tbat of the sand- 
stone pillars, these four coping stones must baye belonged 
to a different raibng, tbe pillars of wbicb must baye been 
about 10 inches square. Prom tbe position in which they 
were found, I think tbat they may baye belonged to a new 
railing in front of tbe great temple, which, as I baye attempted 
to show, was probably built about tbe beginning of tbe 
Christian era. Three of these coping stones were found at the 
point marked Z in the xfian,t arranged in a straight line on 
the granite floor, and the fourth was discovered, split into 
two slabs, in the rough roof over tbe Buddba-pad. I have 
marked them separately as A, B, 0, and D in the accom- 
panying plates, wbicb are all drawn to one-cigbtb of the 
original size. The four stones give a total length of 20 
leet of architrave. 
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A is tlie shortest piece^ 3 feet 7 inclies in length. On 
the front is represented a procession of animals, half fahnlons, 
half natural, led by a human-headed and winged hull. Next 
comes a winged man and horse, then a pair of buffaloes and 
a monkey. Beneath there is an imperfect inscription in 
one line, which I read as follows — 

dram padam Icritd yesham diva, * * 
masa masindcharyya * * * 

On the hack is the flower pattern marked A in Plate XXS, 
one-fourth of the original size-. 

B is feet 7 inches in length. On this the procession of 
animals is beaded by a pair of winged goats, female and 
male, followed by a ewe and a ram, after which come a cow 
and bull, and last a winged horse. On the back there is a 
yeiy elegant border of lotus flowers represented in Plate 
XXX, Pig. B. 

G is the broken slab in the roof of the Buddha-pad, 5 feet 
6 inches in length. On this the leading pair of .animals 
appear to be intended for hippopotami. The next pair are clear- 
ly elephants ; but the sculptor has shown a strange ignorance 
of the true form of their hind legs. These are followed by 
a bull and a lion. On the back is the scroll border marked 0 
in Plate XXX. 

I) is the largest fragment of these curious animal 
bas-reliefs, being 6 feet h inches long. It is represented in 
Plate XXIX in two portions, of which the lower follows on 
the right hand of the upper. In this bas-relief the sculptor 
has giren the rein to his fancy, and exhibited a procession 
of sea-monsters, by simply adding fish-tails to the foreparts 
of well known land animals. The elephants seem to me to be 
the most comical, although they are by nature half aquatic. 
Below the procession there is a long inscription in two 
lines, which is unfortunately much injured in the middle. 
It is certainly a Buddhist record, as the words Bliagavate 
JBuddhaya occur twice in the upper line,* as well as the 
well known term Vihdre just before the second Bhagavaie. 
On the back of the stone there is the flower j)attern marked 
I) in Plate XXX. . 

As these inscriptions are sufficient to show that the Bud- 
dhist railing to which they belonged was at least as old as 
the second century after Christ, I think it most probable 


* See A2 and A J, I’Lite XXIX. 
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tliat this railing must have been set up in front of the great 
temple shortly after its completion. Several fabulous sea- 
monsters had already become familiar in the numerous sculp- 
tured railings at Mathura, ivhich belong to the Indo-Soythian 
period of the century just before and after Christ, dlut ve 
have a still earlier example in the Triton or Merman of 
Asoka’s railing at Buddha Gaya itself, of which I have 
given a sketch in Plate XXVI. The original idea of these 
sea-monsters I believe to have been derived from the well 
known Ti’itons, Hippocamps and Capricorni of the Greeks. 
Their first appearance in the sculptures of Asoka’s age is, in 
my opinion, a strong presumptive proof that the Indians 
derived the art of sculptm’e from the Greeks. It is a fact, 
which receives fresh proofs every day, that the art of sculp- 
ture, or certainly of good sculpture, appeared suddenly in 
India at the very time that the Greeks were* masters of the 
Kabul valley, that it retained its superiority during the 
period of the Greek and half-Greek rule of the Indo-Scythians, 
and that it deteriorated more and moi’e the further it receded 
from the Greek age, until its degradation culminated in the 
wooden inanities and bestial obscenities of the Brahmanical 
temples. 

Srd . — To the third period of the temple’s history, I would 
ascribe the addition of the two-storeyed pavilion to tbe 
eastern face, which, as we know from Hwen Thsang’s 
description, must have been built some time before A. B. 637. 
I infer also from the story of Sasangka’s minister placing 
a lamp in the inner chamber of the temple before the figure 
oi Mahfideva on occount of the durhness^ that the front 
pavilion and all the vaults and arches had already been 
added before A. D. 590 or 600, say about 600 A. D. To 
this period I would refer the repahs of the plaster of many 
of tlic mouldings, which must have been .done some time 
bciwoen the date of the original building and that of the 
great second plastering by the Burmese in A. B. 1305. To 
this period also I would refer the basalt plinth which we 
now sec in front of the temple,''- and perhaps also the basalt 
pedestal oi the great temple iiself.f The mouldings of 
noth include a ct/ma, which is not found in tho original hrioli 




I rM,.xxxr. 

t ^ > Airl,ii.'j)o2ic-nl Surrry Vol I, 

• I If- '.iijcut of the gr«t touipic iUclf. 
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hasements of eitlier tlie NManda or Buddlia Gaya temples, 
but wbicb is the most striking feature in the mediaeval stone 
basement of the-lSTalanda temple.^ 

Now the stone basement or portico of the Nalanda temple 
is beyond all doubt an after-addition to the original brick 
temple. This is clearly proved by its being built against 
the mouldings of the plastered brickwork, instead of being . 
bonded with it. The junction is made so awkwardly that 
the ornamental 'band of moulding is left rough, and the 
hollow bet^veen the end of the stone and brick mouldings is 
filled with plain bricks. On this subject Captain Marshall, 
who appears to have examined the building very closely, 
makes the following observations — '' The whole temple was 
made of the large brick or tile that appears to have been 
universally employed in building these Buddhist structures ; 
and, speaking generally, the whole building had been raised 
at the same time ; but in more than one instance, from ‘ 
break in the bond, it was manifest that portions were either 
the result of an after-thought, or, at any rate, had been 
built at some subsequent date.” At what date this addition 
was made to the Nalanda temple may be ajpproximately 
fixed by the mason’s marks which I found on some of the 
granite blocks of the portico. !Pig. 8 of Plate SXXI reads 
Nala, and fig. 9 simply la, the initial letter being wanting. 
Both are incomplete, but I have no doubt that they were 
intended for Nalanda, being the mason’s marks made at the 
quarry to show that the stones were destined for Nalanda 
Pig. 10 reads Sriva or Suva, or perhaps simply Sava. 
Now the forms of these letters are certainly earlier than 
those of the seventh centuiy, as exhibited in the Tibetan 
alphabet and the coins of Sasdngha. The granite portico 
of the NManda temj)le was therefore added before A. B. 
600, or, sayj not later than A. B. 500, which agrees with the 
date assigned to the basalt pedestal and basalt plinth of the 
Buddha Gaya temple showing the same peculiar moulding. 

Prom this date down to A. B. 1305, a period of about 
eight centuries, we have at present no record connected 
with the temple. But during the greater part of this time 


Plato XXXI, figs. 11 and 12. 

f A slmilnr practice may be noticed in the mason’s marks of the great Dliamck stnpa 
nt Savnath Banflrns. I found tbo letters on no less tlian eight stones, which on a ninth 
were extended to Isapa^ leavine no donhfc that they were a contraction for (he well 
naiuu of ha^imUimx, the famous temple of the Dccr Park near Batiiiras. ' 
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Budclliisin flourisliecl under the fostering care of the PMs 
Hajas of Magadha. Por instance, on one of the Buddhist 
statues now at Buddha Gaya I found a short inscription of 
two lines, in which Mahipala, who reigned in the hegiuning 
of the 11th centui’y, is called JParama hliattdraka paramo, 
iSaugata, “the supreme king, the pre-eminent Buddbisk” 
When all the inscriptions now collected haye been translated, 
we shall probably know much more of the yaried fortunes of 
the great temxde of Buddha Gaya. 

Mh . — The fourth period in the history of the temple is 
the record of its repair by the Burmese in A. I). 1305. The 
inscription itself is on a slab of basalt which is now fixed 
in the wall of the Mahaut’s residence. A facsimile of it 
will be found in the accompanying plate.^ Two trans- 
lations have been published of this inscrij)tion ; the first by 
Batna BAla, a Ceylonese Pali scholar, f and the second by 
Colonel Burney with the aid of Burmese Pali scholars.! 
The dates were read wrongly by the Burmese for the iDUiTOse 
of making the inscription tally with their own natiye history ; 
for, as Colonel Burney confesses, “ if we take the two dates 
to be 667 and 668, the inscrix)tion cannot refer to any of 
the kings of Pagan, as‘ that capital was destroyed by the 
Chinese in the Burmau year 646, or A. B. 1284’' § hTow 
as the two dates of the inscrip>tion are beyond aU doubt 667 
and 668,11 must giye up the attempt to connect the 
Burmese with the repair of the temple, and accept the Baja 
of Arakan as the pious worshipper of Buddha. This is in 
accordance with the belief of the people of Bangoon,' who 
told Colonel Buiney that “ the form of many of the letters, 
as well as some idiomatic expressions, proved the inscriiition 
m ba\c been put up by a native of Arakan.” This also is 
Sir Arthur Pliayi-e’s opinion, who says : “ the archetype of 
tins inscription has evidently been written by an Arakancse, or 
the stone was engraved by an Arakanese workman, from 
a peculiarity in the spelling of certain words still prevailing 


* Vhio XXXII, fijr. 1. 

t Jotirnal oF Bciiiral AmoIic Society, 1881, p. 214 
I Asiatic Itc^eardie? of Bengal, Vol. XX., p, 10 1 . 

5 Ditto ditto ditto, p. 185, note. 
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' ^mong tlie Arakanese.^' All these prohahilities amount to 
certainty when we find that Meng-di, the Raja of -Arakan 
at the date of the inscription, had entered into friendly re- 
lations with (Nasirudden ?), the Thu-ra-tan 

(or Sultan) of Bengal, t 

The following is Ratna Bala’s translation : — This is one 
of the 8di,000 shrines erected by ' Sri Rharmasoka, ruler of 
the world, at the end of the 218th year of Buddha’s Nirvana^ 
upon the holy spot in which Bhagavan (Buddha) tasted 
(rice) milk and honey {Madlmpayasa). In la]7se of time, 
having fallen into disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest 
named Naih Mahanta. Again being ruined, it was restored 
by Raja Sadomang. After a long interval it was once more 
demolished, when Raja Sempyu Salchen Tara Mengi aj)pointed 
his Gurfi, Sri Dharma R&jaguna, to superintend the building. 
He proceeded to the spot with his disciple Sri KasyajDa, but 
they were unable to complete it, although aided in every way 
by the raja. Afterwards Varadasi NaiJc Thera petitioned 
the raja to undertake it, to which he readily assented, com- 
missioning prince Pyutasing to the work, who again deputed 
the younger Pyusa Kheng and his minister Ratha to 
cross over and repair the sacred building. It was thus con- 
structed a fourth time, and finished on Priday, the 10th day 
of Tya-ToUii in the Sakardj year 667 (A. JD. 1805). On 
Sunday, the 8th of Taclihoon Mungla 665 (A. D. 1306), it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and offerings of fond, 
perfumes, banners and lamps, and of the famous 

ornamented tree called Kalpa-vt'iJcsha , and the poor were 
treated with charity as the raja’s own children. Thus was 
completed tliis meritorious act, which will produce internal 
reward and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in 
fame, enjoy the tranquillity of Nirvana, and become Arahanta 
on the advent of Arya Maitri (the future Buddha).” 

When this inscription is compared with the information 
fmmished by Hweh Thsang, it seems highly probable that 
the previous biiildings and repairs may be identified and 
made clearer by the narrative of the Chinese pilpim. Both 
statements agree that the original temple was built by Asoka. 

• Then, after the lapse of some time, a new Vihdr was built on 
a grand scale by a Brahman, who must therefore be the 


« Bengal Asintic Society’s Journal, 1814, p. 40, note on tlio history of Anikan. 
t Sir Arthur Plmyrc’s History of Arnkan, in Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 1844, p. 43‘ 
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l^aik Mahanta of Ratua P^la, and ihQ' JPen-tha-g^i-gyi of 
Colonel Burney. As G'yi simply means great,” the name of 
the builder was l^emagu^ which appears to be an Indian 
rather than a Burmese name. I suspect that it' may perhaps 
be only the title of TJimsiha, but there is a large tank at 
ISTalanda called JPansolca PoJchar, which may possibly preseiTG 
the true name of the founder of the temple. 

The next point mentioned by Hwen Thsang is the addi- 
tion of a two-storeyed pavilion to the eastern front or en- 
trance. This may perhaps be the work said to have been 
done by Raja Sadoniang, or King Thado, as Colonel Burney 
calls him with the view of identifying him with a Biumese 
king. Thadomang is the name in the original, which would 
represent some pure Indian name beginning with Bada or 
Bata, or Bartlia, or perhaps even Bara. Mang is porobably a 
Burmese translation of 'pati, or natJia, or even of Q'aja. This 
may hereafter afford a clue to the real name. If there he 
any truth in the Amara Deva inscription, he himself should 
be the Badomang of the Burmese inscription. 

What was done to the temple in A. D. 1305 and- 1306 I 
take to have been extensive repau’s, including a complete 
coat of plaster, which has lasted veiy fairly until the present 
day. In Plate XXXI I have given sketches of three promi- 
nent changes which this last coat of plaster made in the 
building. Everywhere tliere are two coats of plaster, and 
in some places three; but changes have been’ introduced 
by the last coat of plaster, which may have been due to 
the hiUTy of foreigners who wished to get back quickly 
to their o\m countiy. Pig. 1 represents the ornaments on 
one of the larger mouldings of the original plaster, and fig. 2 
tuG iQ-tcr pGriGctly plain coat of plastor wliicli covers tlio 
otlicr. In fig. 3 tliG first coat of plaster sliovp's a row of square- 
headed nichos, which the later coat Ko. has chan'^ed to 
round-headed ones. In fig. 5 we have the old plaster capi- 
tals ot the pilasters, representing an fruit, turned 

into perfectly plain mouldings by the second coat of plaster 
siiown m iSo. 6. 


The question now arises— When was this last coat of plaster 
put on the budding ? If by the Arakancse in A. E. 1305, 
thence temple itself must ho at least several 

Imowlcdge, and not even a 
I confess that I 

h.uc not been anything about the temple wliicli looks like 
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the 'vrork of a later date. But about the time of the Ara- 
kanese repairs there was undoubtedly a reviral which lasted 
for a few years, and then passed away for ever. The 
Buddha-pad was consecrated in the Saka year 1230, 
or A. D. 1308, Just two years after the repah of the 
temple ; and the dated, inscriptions on the granite jiave- 
ment show that the number of pilgrims who visited the 
shrine about this time was considerable. Two of these 
inscriptions I have ah’eady published,^' dated in Samvat 
1386 and 1388, or A. D. 1328 and 1331. 

There is nothing of a later date about the great temple, 
save a couple of records of modern Burmese pilgrims, for 
a translation of which I am indebted to Sir Arthur Phayre. 
The test of the inscriptions is given in Plate XXXII, Nos, 2 
and 4, 

No. 2. 

• On a Votive Chaitya, 

1. — In 1185 (A. D. 18^3), the 3nd day of the waxing moon of 

Wa-khouug. 

2. — Shime-j)u, resident of the place called Kwuu-tshwai, wrote this 

stone writing. 

No. 4. 

On Pedestal of Siva and Parvati. 

1. — In 1171 (A. D. 1809), the 13th day of the waxing moon 

Thedengyat, Maha * * 

2. — Master of the lord-elexihant, great lord of life, the roi’^al 

gift * * 

3 ^ — * * presented and made offerings. May men and angels 

applaud ! 

4. — The persons who came are Nga-pe-tu and Nga-Kway. 

On this inscription ■ Sir Arthur Phayre remarks — “ I pre- 
sume that these persons were sent from Ava as the king’s 
substitutes to make offerings. Inscribing the image of 
MahMcva would be like presenting a se?'vant to his lord.” 


PRAGBODHI OR MORA MOUNTAIN. 

The two Chinese pilgrims describe a famous cave in a 
mountain wliich was situated on the eastern bank of the 
Phalgu river, and about three miles to the north-east of the 
great • temple of the Bodhi-dri\m. This is the DIora Moun- 


^ Sec Arcliroological Siixvcy of India, Vol. I, Plate VI, 
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tain of the present day, in Tsrhich there still exists a natural 
cavern in the position indicated by the pilgrims. Pa Hian 
calls the distance ‘'less than half a yojan,^^ or 3^^ miles, 
which Hwen Thsang shortens to 14 or 15 U, or about 2| 
miles. The actual ^stance is just 3-| miles to the cavern, 
hut only 2^ miles to the nearest point of the hill. The legend 
connected vith this cave is thus related by Fa Hian — 

“ Groing north-east from this half a yojana we arrived at 
a stone ceU, into which Bodhisatwa entering sat down with 
liis legs crossed, and his face toward the west. "WTiilst thus 
seated he reflected — ‘ If I g,m to arrive at the condition of 


perfect wisdom, then let there he some spiritual manifesta- 
tion.’ Immediately on the stone wall there ajD^Jeared a 
shadow of Buddha, in length somewhat about three feet. 
This shadow is still distinctly visible. Then the heavens and 
the earth were greatly shaken, so much so that aU the 
Demis resident in space cried out and said — ‘ This is not the 
place appointed for the Buddhas (past or those to come) to 
arrive at perfect wisdom,’ ” &c. 

Hwcn Thsang gives a similar version of the legend,! 
but with the addition of many minute details. He calls 
the mountain Dolo-ki-^m-ti, or Draghodhi. “ Here the Bodlii- 
satwa wished to live in solitude and silence until he should 


obtain ‘perfect intelligence.’ Half-way down the moun- 
tain, and facing the river, there was a cavern in which 
the Bodhisatwa sat down with crossed legs. Then the 
earth shook and the mountain trembled, and the Dems 
called out with a loud voice ‘ This is not the place where 
a Tathfigata can obtain perfect intelligence.’ The Migca ' 
of the ca% ern then besought his favour, and the Bodhisatwa 
left his shadow behind him and departed.” ' 

The cave in the lilora Mountain is a natm’al fissure about 
half-way up the western slope, and facing the Phalgu 

^ crescent, 37 feet in length and 
o. feet in width, with an entrance in the middle of the 
com ex face 3 feet 2 inches in width and 4 feet 10 inches 
in height. At the upper or north end there is another 
opening 4 feet broad and 4 feet high, which give.s light to the 
cmo. At the south end the fissure continues for a further 
diMance of 24 feet, but of such small dimensions that a 


« iwnv I'n Hian. C. XX.VI, n. 121, 
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man can only just crawl along it. Its lieight is 2 feet 7 
inches, but its width is only 1 foot 7 inches. At the back 
or east side of the cayern there is a ledge of rook 8 inches 
high, which probably served as a pedestal for the shadow 
of Buddha which was figured on the rock. Every year, 
at the close of the rainy season, the monks used to climb 
this mountain to make then- offerings and spend a night 
or two in the cayern. 


GAYA. 

The town of Gaya is one of the most famous jDlaces 
of Brahmanical worship in Northern India. It is said to have 
received its name from an Asur named Gaya, whose story 
is told in the Gaya-Mahdtmya, from which it has been 
extracted by Buchanan.^" The drift of the story is to account 
for the origin of the temple of Vishnu-pad. The Asur by his 
idgid devotions was becoming so powerful as to alarm the 
gods. JBrahmd tried to hold him down, but was defeated. He 
then called in the aid of Surya as G-aydditya, or lord of 
Gaya, but he too was defeated. Then other gods were 
called, and all sat upon him, but in vain. At last the aid 
of Vishnu was sought, and he quelled the Asur at once by 
putting his foot upon him. Some say that his foot w’-as 
put upon the Asur’s head, hence the name of Gaya-sira, or 
Gaya’s head ; but the temple is built on a low rocky point at 
the foot of the great moimtain of Brahmd-yo7^■^, wEich in all 
the Buddhist books is called the “ Mountain of Gaya.” 
Brahma-yoni, or Brahm^-juin, is therefore the true Gayasiras, 
In the time of Buddha there were three Kdsyapas, 
brothers, who were separately named Nadi-Kasyapa, Gaya- 
Ktisyapa, and Uruvilwa-Kdsyapa. The first two lived at 
the foot of the Gaya Mountain, and the last at TJruvilwa, 
or Buddha Gaya. The Khsyaj)as were converted to Bud- 
dhism by Buddha himself ; and the story of the Vishnu- 
pad would apxjear to be only a late Brahmanical version 
invented on the suppression of some previously existing 
Buddha-pad. 

There are no ancient temples of any kind now existing 
in Gaya, but there are numerous Images, both Buddliist 
and Brahmanical, and man}’- inscriptions of both creeds 


^ Ea'^tcvu India, p, Olt 
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■wliieli still remain to be translated. Several of tliese are 
Buddhist, but it is impossible to ascertain -whether’ they -were 
found in Gaya itself, or brought from Buddha Gaya. There 
does not appear to be a single inscription m sitti, excepting 
perhaps a few of the later records of pilgrims to the shrines 
of Gadadhar and Vishnu-pad. Until the inscriptions have 
been translated, it seems idle to speculate any further on the 
previous history of Gaya. 

The town of Gaya is situated on the left or. western 
bank of the Phalgu river, at the foot of the mountain of 
Brahma-j^mi.. Many of the houses are seated on rocky 
points, and the spires of the temples, the lofty stone houses, 
and numerous ghdts leading down to the Phalgu form a 
very picturesque -view from the opposite bank of the river. 

The principal temple is the Vishnu-pad, which was built 
by the Mahratta Queen Ahalya Bai towards the close of the 
last centiuy. I was informed that the whole expenditure 
amounted to 16 lakhs of rupees, of which only 9 were 
spent on the building, the remaining 7 ha-ving been divided 
amongst the Brahmans.’" It is built of grey granite, -with 
good deep mouldings, but with only one belt of shallow 
ornament. The main building is an open hall or Mandu}'>((>, 
D8 feet square, with the corners indented, supported on eight 
rows of clustered pHlars, leaving an open space in the middle 
only IG feet square. f The pillars, which are polygonal, with 
slight ornaments, are clustered in groups of four. They are 
disposed in turn storeys one above the other,, which 'gives a 
massive but rather hea-vy appearance to the exterior. The 
covered by a gracefully shaped dome formed in the 
usual iiiuian manner by overlapping stones. 

The sanctum of the temple is an octagonal tower 38 
lect in diameter, with a lofty pyramidal roof. The sides of 

e octagon are alternately plain and indented, each angle 
S..U pyramidal roof finishing in a series of 

all culminate 

nac^e; f """"I graceful pinnacle. These pui- 

of Mni’mf All sujiposed to represent the peaks 

SO fill f of tlie dome may ho about 

SO feet, and that of the pyramidal tower about 100 feet. 


t ruu. "" th.^empk*. 
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The extreme length of the temple is only 82 feet 2 inches, 
and its breadth 64 feet 4 inches. 

The object of worship I did not see, as I was not allowed 
to enter the temple. But the description given of it agrees 
with that received by Buchanan. It is simply a long shallow 
hole in the rock, on which the temple is built, somewhat 
resembling a man’s foot-mark in shape, but much larger. 
This indentation is supposed to be the footprint of Vishnu 
when he trod down the Asur Gay&. Immediately in front 
of the temple there is a small four-pillared cupola, in which 
hangs a bell presented by Banajit B^nde, minister of the 
Baja of Nepal ; and in the entrance to the temple itself there 
is a second bell bearing the following inscription : — “ A gift 
to the Bishnu-pad by Mr. Brancis Gillanders. Gaya, 15th 
' January 1798.” Gillanders was the collector of the pilgrim 
tax at the time of Buchanan’s visit, and the length of his 
residence in Gaya may have given him a kindly feeling 
towards the pilgrims, which has been exhibited in this 
unusual manner. 

A little to one side of the N epalese bell there is an open 
pillared hall called Sola-hedi, in which the pilgrims assemble 
iDefore beginning the tour of the holy places. In this hall I 
have seen from 400 to 500 people huddled together in small 
groups under the guidance of different Brahmans — some 
busy in kneading balls of coarse flour to present to the Vishnu- 
pad, others repeating the names of the gods whose temples 
they were about to visit. Duriug this time the bell was kej)t 
constantly clangmg amid a confused repetition of jay 
Gadddhar jay GadddJiarj’ &c. 

The coiu’tyard of the Vishnu-pad is irregular in shape, and 
much contracted in space by the erection of a bdradari for 
the accommodation of the Gayaiodls, or priests of the shrines 
of Vishnu. Numbers of inscriptions of different ages are 
fixed indiscriminately in the walls of the coiu’tyard and in 
the basement of the haradari. These will be referred to 
hereafter in my list of the Gaya inscriptions. 

In a second courtyard close by stands a small granite 
temple dedicated to Vishnu as Gadddhxira, or the “ mace- 
bearer.” Near its north-west ebrner ^ere is a small rough 
pillar without capital, and a small rude elephant called 
gaji from which the iKmj-kosa or Jive-Icos pilgrimage 
circuit is measured — from Buddha Gaya on the south to the 
hill of Pret-sila on the north. I presume that a pim is 
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intended by placing the image of an elephant, gaj, at the 
Xjoint fromVhich the measurement begins, as gaj also means 
a measm’e. In the jjassage near the gate there is a fine large 
statue of Indra seated on a throne supported by two ele- 
phants. To the north-west of the last stands the temjDle 
of G-aydsuri Devi. Buchanan writes the name Gayesioari 
Devi,^ but the people certainly prefer the former name, as 
they call the goddess the wife of Gayasur. The enshrined 
statue, however, is the well-known form of the eight-armed 
Burgd as Mahesasuri or Bhainsdsuri Devi. Perhaps the 
name of Gayasura may have been originally applied to the 
buffalo demon who is being trodden down by Durgd as a 
rival representation to the Vishnu-pad. In this case the true 
name would be Gaydsuri Devi, or the “ goddess triumphant 
over Gaydsura.” 

At a short distance from the Vishnu-pad group of temiffes 
there is a large tank and temple dedicated to Surya. The 
enclosing wall of the tank is 292 by 166 feet, with a fine 
ntm tree at the western end, opposite the entrance to the 
temple. The j)iece of ground on which the nim tree is 
planted is called KanJchal, after the Bedi who built the 
terrace around it. The temple itself is only the remains of 
the old building repeatedly repaired and whitewashed. It 
consists of an entrance portico and hall 39 feet long by 
25-| feet broad, and a small sanctum at the west end 8f feet 
square.! The walls are of brick, but the pillars are all 
single blocks of granite 10 feet in height and well propor- 
tioned, but without ornament.! The enshrined image is a 
fine figm’c of the sun-god with two arms, and with his seven 
horses driven by Amn on the x>odestal. Many Brahmanical 
images arc collected in groups inside the hall. Two import- 
ant inscriptions are fixed in the walls inside, of which one is 
the famous Buddhist inscription dated in the year 1819 of 
the Kirvana of Buddha. The other belongs to the reign of 
Pizuz-Tughlak, and may probably belong to the temple. 

Vliilst I was engaged in examining the temple, a party of 
Brahmans entered, and, after paying their obeisance to the 
image of Surya, they chaunted a hymn to the sun-god in ' 
Sanskrit. The Brahmgns were soon followed by a party of 
women, who sang some verses in a language whicli seemed to 
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be ratlier familiar to me, and wliieli were at once recognized 
by my Brabman dranglitsman, Babu Jumna Sank&r. Tbe 
-following are tbe words of tbe women’s song : — 

Apne Govindji se mile rahna, 

B?it sabhan ki selinS,. 

Jo koi badi bSd karna Mge, 

Cbar bS,t seb rahua ; 

Apne Govindji, &c. 

Jo koi Sant milen barb bbagi, 

Dukb, sukh, un se kabna. 

Apne Govindji, &c. 

Kaba N^nak, “ snn Bhartri J ogi, 

Harke Cbaran geb rabn^i •/’ 

Apne Govindji, &c. 

wbicb may be freely translated as follows : — 

Joined with our own Govindji, 

Happy and content are we. 

Should we meet a disputant, 

We^ll not listen to bis rant ; 

For joined with our own Govindji, 

Happy and content are we. 

' If a boly man appears. 

We’ll tell bim all our joys and fears •, 

For joined -witb our own Govindji, 

Happy and content are we. 

As Nanak unto Bbartri said, 

* Steadfast bold by Visbnu-pad 
So joined witb our own Govindji, 

Happy and content are we. 

About balf a mile to tbe soutb-west of tbe Visbnu-pad, and 
immediktely under tbe bill of Brabm-juin is tbe famous 
Ahshay-hat, or sacred banyan tree of Brabm-Gaya. Tbe 
temple is small and mean, but tbe tree is a fine one, and 
a sketch of it forms one of Baniell’s charming views of 
India in tbe end of tbe last centuiy. In bis sketch will be 
seen an inscription slab let into tbe wall. This slab is still 
there with its lower right band comer broken off, just as be 
saw it. Tbe inscription is a long one, but I am afraid it is 
too much injured to be decii)bered. It opens witb an invo- 
cation to Siva, and was therefore probably taken ffom tbe 
neighbouring temple of Buteswara Mabddeva. 

To tbe north of tbe last stands tbe restored temple of 
J^arpUd Mahesioai'a , witb a. large tank to tbe westward, called 
jRuJcmini’Jnmd or MnJcmini Tdl. It is built entkely of granite 
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"blocks, tke remains of former buildings, amongsj; wliicb is a 
curious N^gari inscri];)tion. of tlie time of SiirtoAi Mojaclm, 
It consists only of an entrance ball, supported on pillars, in 
front a massive'_^sanctum ; tlie former being 27 feet square, 
and the lattei" 11 feet, with walls 8^ feet thick. The 
pillars are upwards of 14 feet in height, and not so plain as 
those of Shrya’s temple. t The lintel or architrave of the 
original temjple is now used as a step at the entrance. 

On the bank of the Phalgu, at a short distance to the 
north of Vislmupada, is th^e well known Bhhmani Ghht, 
with a number of small temples of much repute but 
poor appearance. The chief of these is a temple to Surya, 
in which is enshrined a large statue of the sun-god, 5 
feet 11 inches in height. In various places around are 
collected numerous pieces of Brahmanical sculpture, amongst 
which I observed a votive stupa with the Buddhist formula 
of faith inscribed upon it. Close by, there is an open DJiarm- 
sdla, or travellers’ house, 30 feet long by 24^ feet broad, sup- 
ported on 20 granite pillars of several different patterns. I 
have selected two of these as specimens in the accompanying 
plate, — one plain, and one ornamented, — of which the first 
is the common form all over Magadha.J It is remarkable 
for the amount of diminution in its upper diameter. There 
are several short inscriptions on these pillars, but they arc 
generally too indistinct from the roughness of the granite 
surface to be easily read. One of them opens with — 

Maharaja Sri Prithi Baja 

which may refer to the famous Chauhhn chief, as the charac- 
ters arc as old as the llth or 12th century. The oldest dated 
inscription gives the year 1481 Saka and 1346 Samvat, 
equivalent to A. B. 1424, but the whole of it is very 
faint and indistinct. A second dated inscription in large 
letters, on three faces of one of the octagonal pillars, gives 
the year 1394 Samvat, or A. B. 1337. So far as I have made 
it out, it contains the names of several private individuals. 
Another pillar gives the date of Samvat 1481, or A. B, 1424, 
but the few remaining letters of it are nearly illegible. 

The numerous inscriptions which have been found at Gaya 
and Buddha Gaya, and other parts of ancient Ifagadha, refer 
chiefly to the period dui-ing which the Pdla dynasty hold 
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the sovereignty of Eastern India, including Bandras, Magadha, 
and Bengal, towards the end .of their career. The province 
of Qcmda, or Bengal, was wrested from them by the founder of 
the Sena dynasty ; but the descendants of the iPdlas would 
appear to have continued to rule over Magadha itself until 
the period of the Muhammadan conquest. The dates of the 
inscriptions are unfortunately given in the years of the differ- 
ent Mngs’ reigns ; but in two cases we have the Samvat 
date, and in one case the year of the Jovian cycle of 60 
years, in addition to the Samvat and regnal years. This 
last date, so minutely fixed, is that of Govinda Pala Beva, 
in A. D. 1162, within 40 years of the Muhammadan con- 
quest, which shows that the well known Sena dynasty 
of Bengal did not then possess Magadha. Eour important 
inscriptions of this dynasty were published in the early 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches of Bengal,’’^ and a fifth 
was discovered by Kittoe at Ghosr^wa.f Buchanan men- 
tioned several inscriptions at Gaya, of which most are stiU 
in existence. J One of these is the dated inscription of 
Govinda Pala Deva, which I have just referred to. 

In the following list of inscriptions I have given all 
that seems to possess any historical value. There are numbers 
of short inscriptions of two or three lines scattered about 
Gaya and Buddha Gaya, and other places in Magadha, but 
most of them contain only the well known profession of the 
Buddhist faith, beginning with “ Ye dharmma’^ &c., or the 
name of some private donor of an image or votive stupa, 
without either date or name of the reigning king. Three 
of the inscriptions in my list, Nos. 7, 16, and 16, are taken 
from sculptures in the collection made by Mr. Broadley, 
when Deputy Magistrate of Bihhr. No. 4 is also in his col- 
lection, but tliis had already been published by me in a for- 
mer report. No. 10 is likewise in his collection, but this 
had been previously discovered by Captain Marshall when 
making the excavation which I had recommended. A cast 
of the inscription was sent down to the Asiatic Society at 
the time, but no notice of the discovery was made in the 
joiunal of the Society. 


Bengal Asiatic Socictj’’s Transactions, Yol. I — Pillar of Budclnl, and copper plate 
from Hongir, translated by Wilkins, and Dhinjpur copper plate. 

f Translated by Ballautyne, Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, XVII, 492, 

J Eastern India, I, Cl, Ac, 
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bloclvs, tlie remains of former "buildings, amongst u^liicli is a 
curious Nilgari inscription of the time of Surtmi Mojadin. 
It consists only of an entrance hall, supported on pillars, in 
front a massive^sanctum ; the former being 27 feet square, 
and the latter" 11 feet, with walls 8^ feet tliick.^-' The 
piQars are upwards of 14i feet in height, and not so plain as 
those of Surya’s temiDle.f The lintel or architraye of the 
original temple is now used as a step at the entrance. 

On the bank of the Phalgu, at a short distance to the 
north of Vishmtjpada, is the well known Bahmani Ghht, 
with a number of small temples of much repute hut 
poor appearance. The chief of these is a temple to Surya, 
in which is enshrined a large statue of the sun-god, 6 
feet 11 inches in height. 'In yarious places around are 
collected numerous pieces of Brahmanical sculptme, amongst 
which I obseryed a yotiye stupa with the Buddhist formula 
of faith inscribed upon it. Close by, there is an open Bharm- 
sdla, or travellers’ house, 30 feet long by 2d-| feet broad, sup- 
ported on 20 granite pillars of several different j)atterns. I 
have selected two of these as specimens in the accompanying 
plate, — one plain, and one ornamented, — of which the first 
is the common form all over Magadha.| It is remarkable 
for the amount of diminution in its upper diameter. There 
are several short inscriptions on these piUars, but they arc 
generally too indistinct from the roughness of the granite 
surface to bo easily read. One of them opens with — 

Maharaja Sri Prithi Raja 

which may refer to the famous Ohauhiin chief, as the charac- 
ters are as old as the 11th or 12th century. The oldest dated 
inscription gives the year 1181 Saka and 1316 Samvat, 
equivalent to A. I). 1124), but the whole of it is very 
faint and indistinct. A second dated inscription in large 
letters, on three faces of one of the octagonal pillars, gives 
the year 1391 Samvat, or A. D. 1337. So far as I have made 
it out, it contains the names of several private individuals. 
Another pillar gives the date of Samvat 1181, or A. D. 1121, 
but the few remaining letters of it are nearly illegible. 

The numerous inscriptions which have been found at Gaya 
and Buddha Gaya, and other parts of ancient Magadha, refer 
chiefly to the period during which the Fdla dynasty hold 
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the sovereignty of Eastern India, including BanUras, Magadha, 
and Bengal, towards the end ,of their career. The province 
of Gazida, or Bengal, was wrested from them by the founder of 
the Sena dynasty ; but the descendants of the JPdlas would 
appear to have continued to rule over Magadha itself until 
the period of the Muhammadan conquest. The dates of the 
inscriptions are unfortunately given in the years of the differ- 
ent Mngs’ reigns ; but in two cases we have the Samvat 
date, and in one case the year of the Jovian cycle of 60 
years, in addition to the Samvat and regnal years. This 
last date, so minutely fixed, is that of Govinda P41a Deva, 
in A. D. 1162, within 40 years of the Muhammadan con- 
quest, which shows that the well known Sena dynasty 
of Bengal did not then possess Magadha. Tour important 
inscriptions of this dynasty were published in the early 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches of Bengal,^ and a fifth 
was discovered by Kittoe at Ghosr&wa.f Buchanan men- 
tioned several inscriptions at Gaya, of which most are still 
in existence. J One of these is the dated inscription of 
Govinda PMa Deva, which I have just referred to. 

In the following list of inscriptions I have given all 
that seems to possess any historical value. There are numbers 
of short inscriptions of two or three lines scattered about 
Gaya and Buddha Gaya, and other places in Magadha, but 
most of them contain only the well known profession of the 
Buddhist faith, heginning with “ Ye dliarninuhy^ &c., or the 
name of some private donor of an image or votive stupa, 
without either date or name of the reigning king. Three 
of the inscriptions in my list, hTos. 7, 15, and 16, are taken 
from sculptures in the collection made by Mr. Broadley, 
when Deputy Magistrate of Bihhr. ISTo. 4 is also in his col- 
lection, but tliis had already been published by me in a for- 
mer report. No. 10 is likewise in his collection, but this 
had been previously discovered by Captain Marshall when 
making the excavation which I had recommended. A cast 
of the inscription was sent down to the Asiatic Society at 
the time, but no notice of the discovery was made in the 
joiunal of the Society. 


Bengal Asiatic Society’s Transactions, Yol. I — Pillar of Buddnl, and copper idiito 
from Mongir, translated by Wilkins, and Binajpur copper plate. 

Translated by Bnllautyiic, Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, XVII, 492. 

J Eastern India, I, 61, 
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GENEx\.LOGICAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE PALA DANASTY 

OF MAGADHA. 

A’b. 1 . — On a copjier plate found at 
Mongie.^' 

“ Prosperity ! — His mshes are accomplislied ; Ms heart is 
steadfast in the cause of others. He walks in the paths of 
virtue. jMay the achievements of this fortunate prince cause 
innumerable blessings to his people. 

“ By displaying the strength of his genius, he hath dis- 
covered the road to all human acquirements, for being a 
Sugata, he is the lord of the universe. 

" Gopdla, Mng of the world, possessed matchless good 
fortune. He was the lord of two brides, the earth and her 
w^ealth. By comparison of the learned, he was likened unto 
Pritliii, Sagara, and'others : and it is credited. 

"When his innumerable army marched, the heavens were 
so filled vdth the dust of then* feet, that the birds of the air 
could rest upon it. 

“ He acted according to what is written in the Simsira, 
and obliged the different sects to conform to their proper 
tenets. He was blessed with a son, Bharmci JPdla, when he 
became independent of his forefathers, who are in heaven. 

" His elephants moved lilce walking mountains ; and the 
earth oppressed by their weight and mouldered into dust, 
found refuge in the peaceful heaven. 

“ He went to exth-pate the wicked and plant the good ; 
and happily his salvation was effected at the same time ; for 
his servants visited Keclara and drank milk according to the 
law ; and they offered up their vows where the Ganges joins 
the ocean, and at Gokarna and other places. 

" Tilien he had completed his conquests, he released all 
the rebellious princes he had made captive ; and each return- 
ing to his own country, laden with presents, reflected upon 
this generous deed, and longed to see him again, as mortals 

remembering a pre-existence, vdsh to return to the realms 
of light. 

^ Ibis prince took the hand of the daughter of Parabala, 
rapi of many countries, whose name was Hannfi Devi, and 
he became settled. 


* E^srorclic-!. Vol. 1, p. 123. 8vo. edition- 

ihn llcii^u sjiilliBi; of ilic proper iimaes. 


-trmiPl.'itcd !iv Wilk'ms, I bsve iiUcrcd 
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“ The people being amazed at her beauty, formed different 
opinions of her. Some said it was LaJcJii herself in her 
shape ; others, that the earth had assumed her form ; many 
said it was the raja’s fame and reputation ; and others tliat 
a household goddess had entered his palace. And her 
wisdom and virtue set her above all the ladies of the court. 

' " This virtuous and praiseworthy princess bore a son, Deva 
Fdla Deva, as the shell of the ocean produces the pearl. 

In whose heart there is no impmaty ; of few words and 
gentle manners ; and who peaceably inherited the kingdom 
of his father, as Dodhisatioa succeeded Sugata. 

“ He who, marching through many countries making 
conquests, arrived with his elephants in the forests of the 
mountains of Vindhya, where seeing again then* long lost 
families, they mixed then* mutual tears ; and who going to 
subdue other princes, his young horses meeting their females 
at Kdmboja, they mutually neighed for joy. 

He who has opened again the road of liberality, which 
was first marked out in the Krifa Yuga by Bali, in which 
Bhargaua walked in the Ti'eta Yuga, which was cleansed by 
Kama in the Divd^ai'a Yuga, and was again choked up in 
the Kali Yuga after the .death of Salcadwisi. 

“ He who conquered the earth from the source of the 
Gauges, as far as the well known bridge which was con- 
structed by the enemy of Hasdsya, from the river of Lakhikul 
as far as the ocean of the habitation of Varuna. 

A't Mudgagiri (Monagiri or Mongir), where is encamped 
his victorious army, across whose river a bridge of boats is 
constructed for a road, which is mistaken for a chain of 
moimtains, where immense herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, so darken the face of day that people think 
it the season of the rains ; whither the princes of the north 
send so many troops of horse that the dust of their hoofs 
spreads darkness on all sides ; whither so many mighty chiefs 
of Jambudwipa resort to pay their respects that the earth 
sinks beneath the weight of the feet of their attendants. 
Then Deva Ddla Deva (who walking in the footsteps of 
the mighty lord of the great Sugata s, the great com- 
mander Raja of Maharaja, Dliarma Ddla Deva, is himself 
mighty lord of the great Sugatas, a great commander 
and Raja of Maharajas) issues his commands. To aU the 
inhabitants of the town of MesiJca, situated in K'itmla, in 
the province of Sri Ndgai'a (Piitaliputra or Patna), which 
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is my property, and wliicli is not divided by any land 
belonging to another; to all (here follows a long list of 
titles of ofS.ee bearers), to the different tribes, Oaucla^ Mdlava^ 
Kliasa^ Jluna^ Kaliha, Karndta, Lasatci, and Bhota; to all 
others of our subjects who are not here specified, and to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, from the Brfihmana 
and fathers 'Of large families, to the tribes of Meda-andliaraha 
and Ghanddla ; 

“ Be it known that I have given the above mentioned 
town of MesiJea, whose limits include the fields where the 
cattle graze, above and below the surface, with all the lands 
belonging to it, together with all the mango and madhu trees, 
all its waters, and all their banks and verdiue, all its rents 
and tolls, with all fines for crimes and rewards for catching 
thieves. In it there shall be no molestation, no passage for 
troo'ps, nor shall any one take from it the smallest part. I 
give likewise everything that has been possessed by the 
servants of the raja. I give the earth and sky as long as the 
sun and moon shall last. Except, however, such lands as 
haA^'e been given to god and to the Brahmans, which they 
have long possessed and now enjoy. And that the glory of 
my father and mother, and my own fame may be increased, 
I haA’e caused this Sasana^-' to be engraved and granted unto 
the great Batha Bikharfita Misra, who has acquired aU the 
wisdom of books, and has studied the Vedas under Aslayana ; 
who is descended from TJpamanyaba ; who is the son of the 
learned and immaculate Batha Yardhardta ; and whose grand- 
father was Batha Viswarhta ; learned in the Vedas, and expert 
in j)crforming the Vuga. 

“ Elnow all the aforesaid that as bestowing is meritorious, 
so taking away deserves punishment ; wherefore leave it 
as I have granted it. Let all his neighbours and those 
w^ho till the land bo obedient to my commands. What 
you have formerly been accustomed to perform and pay, 
do it unto him in all things. Dated in Samvat 33, the 21st 
day of the month klfirga. 

“Thus speak the following slokas from Dharma Anu- 
shsana : — 

1. “ Rhma hath required, from time to time, of all 

the rajas that may reign that the bridge of their benefi- 
cence be the same, and that they do continiially repair it. 


^ EAict or 
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2. “Lands liave been granted by Sagara and many 
other rajas, and the fame of their deeds devolves to their 
-successors. 

3. “ He who dispossesses any of his property which I 
myself or others have given, may he, becoming a worm, 
grow rotten in ordure with his forefathers. 

4i. “ Riches and the life of man are as transient as 
drops of water upon a leaf of the lotus. Learning this 
truth, O man, do not attempt to deprive another of his 
reputation ” 

“ The raja for the public good hath appointed his virtuous 
son Rajtja ]?dla to the dignity of Yma Raja. He is in 
both lines ■ of descent illustrious, and hath acq[uired all 
the knowledge of his father.” 

No. -On a stone pillar at 
Buddal. - 

This inscription has been translated at full length by 
Wilkins,* but as the greater part of it is taken up with the 
praises of a family of Brahmans who became the prime 
ministers of the Pdla Rajas of Magadha, it will be sufficient 
for historical purposes to give a brief abstract of its contents. 

There was a Brahman named Sri Rarbha-pdni, of the 
Shndilya race, “whose country, extending to Reva-Janak, 
to the father of Gauri,’ whose piles of rocks reek with the 
juice exuding from the heads of intoxicated elephants, and 
whose snow-white mountains are brightened by the sun’s 
rays, to the two oceans, to that whence Aruna riseth from 
its bed, and to that , wherein the sun sinketh in the west, 
the Prince Rem Rdla, by his policy, rendered tributary. 

“ At whose gates stood, scarce visible amongst the vast 
concourse of nobles flocldmg to his standard from every 
quarter, So'i Rem Rdla in exiDectation of his submission. 

“ Whose throne that prince, who was the image of Indra, 
and the dust of whose feet was impressed with the diadems 
of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a flash of gloiy, 
although he had formerly been wont to offer him large sums 
of jpifaS) bright as the lunar rays.” 

“ Darbha-p^ni had a son named Someswara, whose son was 
Kedara Mism, who became j>rime minister of the King of 
Magadha. 


^ Asiatic Itescarcbcs of Bengal, I, 135, 8vo. edition. 
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Trusting to Ms -irisdom, the King of Gmida for a long 
time enjoyed tlie country of tlie eradicated race of Vtlcala, 
of tlie Kiinas of liumliled pride, of the kings of Dravida and 
Gnrjjara, Trhose glory was reduced, and the universal sea- 
girt throne. 

“ To him, emblem of Yrihaspati, and to his religious rites, 
the Prince Sri Sura Pdla, who was a second Indra and 
whose soldiers were fond of wounds, went repeatedly. 

Kedara Misra had a son named Gurava Misra, whose 
abilities were so' great that he was solicitous to discover the 
essence of things ; wherefore he was greatly respected by 
the Prince Sri Jddrdyana Tala, 

“ By him was recorded here, upon this lasting column, the 
superior beauty of whose shaft catcheth the eye of the be- 
holder, whose aspiring height is as boundless as his own ideas, 
which is, as it were, a stake planted in the breast of Khli 
(time), and on whose top sits Tdrkshya (Garuda), the foe of 
serpents and favourite bird of Hari, the line of his own 
descent. 

“ Garuda, like his fame, having wandered to the extremity 
of the world, and descended even into its foundation," was 
exalted here with a serpent in Ms mouth.” 

No. 3 . — On a copper plate found at 

AMGACnni NEAR Binajpur. 

The following brief notice of this inscription is given by 
Colebrooke “ The character is ancient Devanhgari and 
the language Sanskrit ; but so great a part of the inscription 
is obliterated (some portion of each line being illegible) that 
it is difficult to discover the purport of the inscription. After 
wasting much time in endeavouring to decipher the whole 
of it, I have been able only to ascertain the name of the 
grantor, and part of his genealogy, with the date of the' 
grant, which unfortunately is reckoned only by the reign, 
without any reference to a knoivn era. 

“ The ornament affixed to the plate, and representing a 
seal, contains a single line of writing, which is distinctly 
read Sri Vigralia Tala Teva. This name, as of the grantor, 
is found at the close of the inscription, and it occurs more 
than once in the body of the patent. Among his ancestors 


*- Asiatic Researches of CcDg.al, IX, ■112, 8vo edition. 
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and predecessors tlie following names are distinctly 
legible : — 

“ The iirst prince mentioned is Loha 'Pdla^ and after liim 
pharma Fdla. The next name has not been deciphered ; 
but the following one is Jay a Pdla, succeeded by JPdla. 

Two or three, subsequent names are yet undeciphered (one 
seems to be Ndrdyana, j)erha]ps N drily ana J?dla). They are 
followed by Haja JPdla^ JPdla Deva, and 

subsequently ( Vigralia JPdla^)^ Maid JJdla JDeva^ Nay a JPdla^ 
and again Vigralia JPdla Deva. 

So far as a glimpse has been yet obtained of the purport 
of the inscription, it seems to be a grant by Vigralia Vdla 
Deva^ in the making of which Naya Ddla likewise appears 
to have had some share. It is dated Samvat 12th, on the 9th 
day of Ohaitra.” 

In this last inscription we have the genealogy or succes- 
sion of no less than thirteen princes of the Phla dynasty of 
Magadha. Two of the illegible names must be Deva Ddla 
and Sura Ddla, as we learn from a comparison of the 
Mongh’ and BuddM inscriptions ; and a thh’d name, 
conjectured by Oolebrooke to be Ndrdyana Pdla Deva, 
is confirmed by the BuddM inscription as well as by No. 6 
inscription from Gaya. When the Mongir plate was inscrib- 
ed the heir-apparent was JRajya Ddla, but it seems probable 
that he must have died before his father Deva Pdla, as the 
successor of that prince is named Jay a Pdla in the Dinajpur 
inscription. Perhaps Pdjya Pdla may have succeeded and 
have left no heir, in which case his name might have been 
omitted in the genealogy. 

The dates are given only in the years of the kings’ reigiis, 
but fortunately in the Sarnath inscription of Mcdiipdla we 
have the Samvat year 1083, or A. D. 1026,' which may be 
assumed as about the middle of his reign. The date of the 
Mongir inscription will therefore be about A. D. 800, that of 
the BuddM pillar about 900, and that of the Dinajpm' jilate 
about 1050. 

All the princes of the P&la dynasty would appear to have 
been staunch Buddhists. This is specifically affirmed of 
Qopdla and Deva Pdla I, and also of Ilalii/pdla ; and to their 
liberality and sustained patronage ,must be attributed the 
flourishing of Buddhism, which continued to be the dominant 


^ This name 1ms been omitted by the printer of the second 8vo. edition, from which 
I quote. 
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religion of Magadlia from the middle of the eighth century 
do-uTi to the time of the Muhammadan conquest, when the 
monasteries were destroyed, and the monks put to death by 
the ruthless and illiterate Musalmans. 


INSCRIPTIONS WITH DATES AND THE NAMES OF 

SINGLE kings: 


No, 4. — On- the hase of a foxir-avmed- female statue, * 
NaI/ANDA. 

— Samvat 1, Aswin hadi 8, parama bhattdraJea Maliaraja-dhiraja 
parmesvmra Sri Gopdla vdjdni Sri Nalandayam 
2.— 5r? ragisioari * * * * 

" In the year 1, on the 8th day of the waxing moon of 
Aswin, in the reign of the paramount sovereign, the king of 
kings, the supreme lord, the auspicious Gopdla, in Nfilanda, 
* the auspicious Vagisioao'i (a goddess).” 


No, 5 . — On a slab found by KUioe,-\ 

Ghosrawa. 

* 

This inscription, consisting of 22 lines on a basalt slab, 
was translated by Dr. Ballantyne in 1848. It records the 
erection of a vajrdsan and of two chaiitjas, beautiful as the 
pcalc of Mount by one Vira Deva during the 

reign of Deva Pdla, He visited the Vihhr in Tasovarmma- 
pnra, where he stayed for some time and received the respect- 
ful attentions of the king. I conclude therefore that 
Tasovarmmajmra was the political capital ’ of Magadha, and 
I would identify it with_ the present town of Bihhr. The 
city probably received its name from Yaso Varimna, the 
king of Kanauj, who was contemporary with Lalitdditya of 
Kashmh’, A. D. 723 to 700, and who is mentioned by the 
Chinese as I-slia-fu-mo, King of Central India, in A. D. 731. 
The name of the famous Ndlanda occurs at the beginning 
of the 14th line. I agree with Elttoe in assigning this 
important record to the ninth century. 

No, 6 . — On a slab in courtyard of Tislinu-pad. 

Gaya. 

This inscription of 16 long lines is quite perfect. It 
begins with the invocation Aimi namo Durmhottamaya nainah. 


* liHcliHiiau’s Knsiern India, Vol. 1, Plate XV, fisriirc 4 aud 
Ir.dit.Vol. I.lMaleXin.fip.l. ® ’ 

t Journal of Ucugal Asiatic Society, XVII, p. 403. 


Arcli ecological Surrey of 



and ends with pTuti^hihitam. In the 15th line occurs the 
name of the King Sri Ndrdyana Pdla Deva^ and in the last 
line Sanivatsare sa^tame^ the seventh year of his reign. 

2^0, 7. — On pedestal of Buddha. — Mr. Broadley. 

Bihah. 

1 , — Sri Mad Vigraha Pdla Deva rdjye ^ * 

Sa^nvat 13 M dr g a, 'dine 18 

3 . — Befa Bliarmmayani * * * 

“ In the reign of the fortunate Vigraha P41a Deva, the 
12th year, the 18th day of M4rgga.” 

No. 8 is the well known Sarn&th inscription, dated Sam vat 
1083, which was translated by Wilford.^ I pointed out to 
Kittoe the j)robability that the original stone would be found 
somewhere about the tank of Diwdn Jagat Sioih in the city 
of Banhras, which was constructed entirely of stones re- 
moved from Sarn^th. After a short search he found it. 
The inscription was recorded on tlie base of a squatted figure 
of Buddha, which was broken at the waist. Kittoe sent me 
a tracing of his sketch of the statue, and a copy of the 
inscription, with transcript in modern Nllgari. This differs 
very much from Wilford’s version, as will be seen in the 
following translation : — 

“ Adoration to Buddha. Having, worshipped the. lotus 
foot of Sri JDJiama-rdsif sprung from the lake of Vardnasi, 
and having for its ,moss the hairs of prostrate kings, the 
fortunate Mahipdla, King of Gauda^ caused to be built in 
Ka-si hundreds of monuments, such as Isdna and Chitra- 

ghmita. 

“ The fortunate Stliira-pdla and his younger brother, the 
fortunate Vasantcb-pcda, have renewed religion completely 
in all its parts, and have raised a tower {SaMa) with an 
inner chamber^ garblia-lcuti, and eight large niches, Samvat 
1083, the 11th day of Pausha.” 

The title of Dhama-rdsi, ‘^heaj) of light,” which is here 
given to Buddha, is probably connected with the name of 
Wiamek, which is now appKed to the great stupa near 
.Sarnath, or " nest of light,” is an appellation 

of the sun*. I think therefore that Dhania may probably be the 


r- See Bengal Asiatic Society’s Trnnsadioiis, IX, 20-J, wliorc lie refers tlic in«eriplioB 
to the great tower of Dli.arack j whilst in Vol, VIII, SSfl, lie states that it was fouiul at 
Chokamfi, winch is just half a mile to the south of t)ie Dhtiinok stupa near SSriiath. 
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root of tlie present name of Dlidmeh. MaMpdla, King of 
Gouda, is mentioned in other inscriptions, but they give 
only the year of his reign. In this valuable record from 
Bau^ras, however, we get the definite date of Samvat 1083, 
or A. B. 1026. 

No. 9 . — On hase of BnddJia the ascetic.* 

Buddha Gata. 

This inscription is unfortunately much injured. A very 
poor copy of it, with a drawing of the statue of Buddha, will 
be found in ]Buchanan. f He makes foiu’ lines of the 
inscription, but it really consists of only three lines, of which 
the first is very much broken. In the first line the words 
mcUapitri show that some gift was recorded in the usual 
form for the benefit of the donor’s “father and mother.” 
The second lino reads as follows : 

2 , — Paravia hliaitdraha, parama Saugata Sri man Mahipdla Neva 
pravardharndna vijaya rdje * * dasame Samvatsare * * 

“ In the 10th year of the prosperous and victorious reign 
of the paramount king, the eminent Buddhist, the fortunate- 
Mahipdla DevaP 

The title’ of parama saiigata, “ the most excellent follower 
of Saugata or Buddha,” shows that King Mahipala was a 
devoted Buddhist. This might have been inferred from the 
tenor of the Sfirnfith inscription (No. 8) ; here it is distinctly 
announced. 


No. 10 . — On jamh of entrance door of Bdlddity a’ s temple. 

Nalanda. 


This inscription was discovered by Captain Marshall early- 
ua 861 wlieri excavatin^^ the great temple of Baldditya at 
Nhlanda, which the Government of India had sanctioned at 
my recommendation. Captain Marshall thus describes the 
position of the inscription | “ the jambs of the inner 

gateway, which are of stone elaborately carved, exist in 
good order, and at the foot of one of them is an inscription, 
from which the accompanying cast has been taken.” This 
cast was “ presented to the Asiatic Society” by the Govern-, 
ment, but 1 cannot find any notice of it in the proceedings 


* Sno Plate xnny Xo. C, for n copy of this iuscriptiou. 
it I.sistcrn Iniim, ^ ol. I, Plate X, fifj. G. ^ 

t LcUcr Xo. 748, lUted lOlh April 18G1. 
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of the Society. The inscription which was afterwards 
re-discovered hy Mr. Broadley consists of 10 short lines 
beginning with — • , . 

1 .' — Sri llan Hialdpala De 
S . — va rdjye Sa?nvat 11. 

lit the 11th year of the reign of the fortunate Mahip6,la 
Deva.” ^ 


ITo. 11 . — On base of colossal statue of IBuddha-. 
TiTAItiLWA. 

This inscription consists of three lines of very small letters, 
which ai’e too much injured to he read easily. The last word 
in the legible portion of the third line is the name of 
Ifaliipdla. 


1 ^. — On a slab in loall of Krisltnadioariha temple. 

Gaya. 

This inscription consists of 18 long lines of well-cut 
Kutila characters. It opens with the invocation — 

Aum namo Bhagavate Vasu devaya^ and ends with Idrtti. 
Near the end of the last line is found the raja’s name, 
Sri Naya Bdla Deva^ and the year of his reign, dasapanche 
Samvatsare^ the 15th year. ■ This inscription, with the excep- 
tion of a few slight injuries in the middle, is in excellent 
preservation, and is a fine specimen of sculptured lettering. 
As it is not mentioned by Buchanan in his account of the 
temple of KnshnadwS.rika, it was most probably discovered 
after his time ; but under any circumstances it has no 
connexion with the temple to which it is now attached. 


No. 13 . — On bas-relief of the Das Avalara. 

, Bam Gaya. 

This is a short record of two lines beginning with — 

Samvai 8 : St'i MaJiendra Ddla Rdjye. 

“In the year 8, of the reign of the fortunate Mahen- 
di-a Pida.” 
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14. — 0)1 throne of figure of Buddha . — Kittoe. 

G-UNAEITA. 

After tlie Buddliist formula, there is a short inscription 
of five lines — 

Sam 19, Taisdkita 

Sndi 5, Sri Guna-Gharita Sri Mahendra Pdla 
Peva rdje Deva dhaimmajam * * * * * 

“ In the prosperous Gunacharita.” 

“In the year 19, the 6th of the waxing moon of 
Vaistikh, in the reign of the fortunate Mahendra P&,la 
Deva, the pious gift of.” _ ^ 

ICittoe mentions a second inscription of this king, also 
dated in his 19th year.f 


Eo. 15 . — On pedestal of standing female statue. — Mu. Beoadlev. 


Bihab. 

Tliis inscription in two lines records a gift in the usual 
form for the benefit of the donor’s father and mother. In 
Ihe middle of the lower line, after a break, I find the raja’s 
name and the date. 

* raje Sri JRdma Pdla Pern, Samvai 3 
Vaisdkha, dine 28. 

“ In the year '2, the 28th day of Vais^kh, in the reign 
of the fortunate lidma Pdla PevaP 


No. 16. — On base of image of ShasJdi. — Me. Beoadley. 

Bihab Hill. 

This inscription is unfortunately incomplete, but tho 
following portions arc distinct : — 

1. — r^’ ^ * Sri Man Madana Pa {la) Peva. 

2. — (?;/) jagaraje * * Sam 3, Yaisakha dine 24. 

“ In the year 3, the 24th day of Vaisakh, of the victo- 
rious reign of the fortunate Madana Pdla Deva.” • 


» Asiatic Sociclj’s Jonrnal, XVI, p. 278, aud Dnle V, top figure, 

t Ucugai Asiatic Souety’s Joiiiual, 1818, p. 281. 
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Ifo. 17 . — Pedestal of Buddhist statjie. 

Jaynagar, near Lakhi Sarat. 

Tills inscription consists of four lines, of wliicli the first 
three are given' in the usual formula of these gifts, hut the 
last line contains the>king’s name and date. 

4. — Sri Mail Madana Pdla Deva rdjye. Samvat 19, Aswina 80. 

“ In the reign of the fortunate Madana Pdla Deva, in the 
year 19, the 30th of As win.” 

J\^o. 18. — Over four -armed female statue. 

Temple oe Gadadhar Gaya. 

This inscription consists of 14 horizontal lines and one 
perpendicular line to the left. It begins with the invocation 
Swasti namo JBhagcmate Vasudevatja. Buchanan gives the 
following account of this record, which is particularly valu- 
able for the minute precision of its date.'^ 

“The inscription is dated Samvat 1232 (A. D. 1175), in 
the 14th year of Sri Govinda Pdla Deva. It would ap^Dear 
from this inscription that Vidyadhara, the grandson of XJIlan, 
came to Gaya, gave daily 16 kalians of cowries to the dwijas 
(Brahmans), took to witness fifty worshippers of Vishnu, 
especially Nrisinha, Sridhara, and Devadhara,” &c. In 
this brief account Buchanan has omitted to notice the 
peculiarity of recording the year of the Vrihaspati cycle of 
60 years, which gives such precision to the date. In the 
original the date is thus given : — 

Samvat 1&3S, Vikdri Samvafsare, Sri Govinda Pdla Deva gata rdjye 
- chuturddasa Samvatsare Gayayam 

“ In the Samvat year 1232, the year Vikdri, 14 years of 
the reign of the fortunate Govinda Pdla Deva having elapsed 
'in Gaya.” The year 1232 of the Vikramaditya Samvat is 
equivalent to A. D. 1176, which corresponds with Vikdri, 
the 33rd year of the Vrihaspati cycle in N orthern India, 
As 14 years of the reign of Govinda had then elapsed {gala), 
his accession must have taken place in A. D. 1161. 


^ Enstoni ludia, YoL I, p. Gl, 
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No, 19 . — On a slab in iemj)le of Sih'ya. 

Ga.ta. 

Tliis is one of tlie most important inscriptions tliat has 
rewarded onr researches for many years past. I found it 
huilt into the wall inside the temple of Shrya, and com- 
pletely coyered with whitewash. The inscrijition consists of 
25 liaes of closely packed characters of somewhat peculiar 
shape. It is in almost perfect order, and is the only record 
yet found which is dated in the Buddhist era of the Niry&n. 
The inscription opens with an emphatic Buddhist inyo-, 
cation, 

Aim namo Buddhaya Snddhaya, namo Bharmmaya Sarmano, namah 
Sanghaya Sinhaya Lahshanaya, Sfc. 

and ends with — 

Bhagavati jJarinirvriUe Samvai 1819, Kdrtiika hadi 1, Budhe 

“ In the year of Bhagayata’s Nhwan 1819, on Wednesday, 
the 1st day of the wa:sing moon of Karttik.” 

The date here giyen has been kindly calculated for me by 
my friend Bapu Deya, the well known astronomer, who 
finds that it corresponds with Wednesday, the 7th Octo- 
ber 1311, N. S. ; and thus fixes the Mryd.n of Buddha 
in B. G. 478. Perhaps when the inscription has been trans- 
lated we may find some indications that may enable us to fix 
the date with absolute certainty. Seyeral names occur in the 
inscription, but I have failed to find any royal and known 
name to give a clue to its date. 


No. 20 . — On a slab of ike Maliani’s gateioay. 


Buddha Gaya. 


This is ^ another Buddhist inscription of 20 long lines, 
opening with the inyocation JNamo JBuddliaya — adoration- 
to Buddha.” Brahman malignancy has sadly mutilated this 
inscription by boring two large round holes in the midst of 
the letters to serve as a socket for the lower pivot of one- 
half of the gate to ^york in. In the first line mention is 
made of some one of\the Rathor race — Sf'i JRdslitralcufdn- 
lom/a ; but the name i§ indistinct. I can find neither date 
nor raja’s name ; but as w^e inscription is in tolerable order, 


* iflalcXXXV. 
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although not completoj it is quite possible that it may yield 
some useful information when translated. 

No. ai . — In courtyard, of VisJinu-pad temple. ' 

Gata. 

This is an unimportant inscription of six short hues, dated 
in Samvat 1135, or A. X). 1078. The letters are very roughly 
cut, and not very legible. 

No. aa. — O 71 slab in wall of Parpita temple. 

Gaya. 

With this inscription we reach the Muhammadan times. 
It consists of six long lines, beginning with Aum Siddhi 
rasta, Vihramdditya nripate^ Samvat 1257, Jyeshta hadi 15 
Gtiro. The third figure of the date is somewhat doubtful. 
It might perhaps be read as a seven or as a nine ; but is not 
unlilce a five ; it is certainly not a six nor an eight. By 
taking it as a five, the Samvat date of 1257 is equivalent to 
A. D. 1200, which agrees with the reign of Muaz-ud-din 
bin Sam, whose name occurs in the second line “ Sri 
Suratd/ti Mojdine rdjye. The date of Samvat 1277, or 
A. B. 1220, was the middle of the reign of Iltitmish, 
but Samvat 1297, or A. D. 1210, corresponds with the 
reign of Muaz-ud-din Bahram, who was Idlled in A. D. 1241. 
I prefer this last date, but I cannot say that I am quite 
satisfied- with it. The remainder of the inscription contains 
a number of private names connected with Gaya. 

No. 23. — On slab noriJi-ivest of Vishm-pacl. 

Gaya. 

This inscription of 1 2 lines is veiy roughly cut, but the 
greater part of it is distinctly legible. It opens with the 
words — 

Samvat 1826, Plidlgnna Sudi 1 Itavo 
“ In the Samvat year 1325 (or A. I). 1268), on Sunday, 
the first of the waxing moon of Phdlgun.’’ In the 8th and 
lltli lines the name of Vana Raja Beva is found, but he 
would appear to be a private person. In the 9th line, how- 
ever, the words — 

tatgiarena TtmishJca r&jena Birahtnena 
The Turnshha Raja Birabtina most probably indicate 
the Turk!' Emperor of Belhi, Balhan, as we call him, but 
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it is possible tliat liis true name was Bilhun^ wMcli would 
agree with the Birhiin of this inscription. 

No. 24. — On ihe Buddlia-pad . 

Btjdbha Gata. 

This inscription is very indistinct, but it occupies so 
important a position on the east face of th.e Buddha-pad 
itself, that it is necessary to bring it to prominent notice. 
Lucidly the date of Salze 1230, or A. D. 1308, is very dis'tinct. 


No. 25 . — In the courtyard of Yishnu-pad. 


Gaya. 

This is a verj^ rough record of only eight short lines, which 
I read as follows : — 


Samvat 1429 Yausha, Sndi 12 
* * dine Iona rdjdtmaja 


Tiija pdla Gaydkritavi^ 

AL ^ ^ ^ At ^ 


The-date Samvat 1429, or A. D. 1372, corresponds with 
the reign of Phuz Tughlak of Delhi, and of Sikandar of 
Bengal. 

No. 26 . — Inside the sanctum of temple of Surya. 

Gaya. 

This inscription was only discovered after a very minute 
scrutiny of the obscure sanctum with a light during my 
last visit. ^ It contains 10 long lines of small letters, and is 
generally in- good preservation. It opens with the invoca- 
tion Ganappatmje namali, “ adoration to Ganapati hut in 
the middle of the 1st lino I find Suryctya namali, “ adora- 
tion to Surya,’’ from wdiich I infer that this inscription is 
most probably in the original position w'hcre it w^as placed 
at the _ restoration or rebuilding of the Sun temple. The 
record is dated in the year 1429 of Vikramhditya, dui’ing the 
reign of Bilipati Bimjroj Sake, “ Eiruz Shah, lord of Delhi” 
(line 2). Thc^ king^s name is rcj)eated in line 7, yvith tlie ad- 
dition of the title of Sultan, Suvatdn Svi Jliyaroj Sdh TdjyG, 
This is followed by the name of the district Bri mad Vdanda- 
^PP^^cntly also the name of the governor 
of Gaya, Gayddhikara. The name of Udandapura is pre- 
served by Tdrandib under the form of Oto.niapura. Speak- 
ing of the fir.':! inroads of the i^lusalmans into Magadlia, he 
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says— “ the Turushkas conquered the kingdom of Magadha, 
exterminated the priests, and the famous ■ monasteries of 
Otmztajmra and Yihrmnasila.^^^' In a second place Otanta- 
pura is* said to be not far from Nalanda. I think it pro- 
bable that Uda?idapura, may be the present Tandwa, called 
also JBishenpura Tandwa^ where considerable Buddhist re- 
mains still exist. 

No. 37 . — 8lah in courtyard of Gadadkar temple^ 

Gaya. 

This inscription of 27 lines is much injured in the upper 
half, but the lower half is in tolerable preseiwation. It is 
dated in Samvat 14i76, or A. D. 1420, and ends with the 
word SamhhavaUo. It is written in 24 numbered sloJcas, 
which will giTe some assistance to the decipherer. 

No. 38 . — On rigM jmib of temple of Gaydswi Bevi^ 

Gaya. 

This long inscription of 33 horizontal and 3 perpendi- 
cular lines is dated in Samyat 1516, or A. B. 1459. It 
opens with Sri Q-anesaya namah, and ends with Sri Gadd- 
dharct charanatyam. It consists of 15 sloJcas with seyeral 
lines. of prose at the end, and is generally in good prcser- 
yation. The following translation was made with the assist- 
ance of a student of the Sanskrit College at Banaras : — 

1. — " Prosperity ! Salutation to Ganesa ! May the lotus-like , 
feet of the blessed Krishna, as also those of Siva, and the 
holy deity Adi-Gadfi.dhara, Phalgiswara, and Ghandika, and 
other deities, Vradhna, Indra, and Vahni, &c., who dwell in 
the Bliarmasil^, and who grant our desires, protect the king 
Stjbya, together with his wife and son. 

2. — ‘‘How can this severe penance be compatible with 
this woman of smiling face ? (Thus will iDeople meditate on 
my character). But though the good will think both pos- 
sible with me, bad men are sure to think evil. Thus think- * 
ing, Siva tried to suppress his love within, which, notwith- 
standing, overflowed in the form of the eye of his forehead. 
May this same love give you prosperity. 

3. — “Then flourished a king, SiNunu Raja, pine his 
fame, and lustrously beautiful his body. A hero he was in 

^ Le Budtlhlsuie, par ViissUief, traduit du Ilussc, piir M. La Couiiuc, p. 55, note. 
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dreadful figlits ; he Tvas most steady ; he Tvas the great king 
of the ."whole earth, the moon among the Kshatriya stars, 
severe to all his enemies, and glorious "with all kno'wledge. 

4. — “ Of him "was horn a son named Dami, beautiful like 
the moon, possessed of charming spots, respected by the good, 
and himself well disposed. He attacked his mightiest 
enemies, he was a conflagration burning the forest of the 
salcas, and a sun dispelling the darkness of calamity. 

5. — “ Of him was born a son named Sais^deyara, who was 
versed in polity, and who performed a great many sacrifices. 
His son was I) ami, who was liberal, who granted the needy 
their desires, and performed many virtuous acts. 

6- — “ His son^ was the auspicious Mahipala, who had 
subjected a multitude of kings to his slavery, who was chief 
amongst "virtuous men, who was a second sun dwelling upon 
the earth, who made the heavenly trees (which yield what- 
ever may be desired) contemptible by his donations, who 
was an abode of many surprising good qualities, and who 
was most powerful. 

^ “ His son was Deyidasa, of immeasurable greatness, 
who was respected by saints, who was the protector of all 
learned men, and the abode of all good qualities. He was 
a worshipper of Siva. His extensive fame vied with the 
beams of the white-lustred moon, and he was a somce of 
delight to the eyes of men, as the moon is to the ocean. 

— ‘'His son was the auspicious Subyadasa, who was 
named ^ first in reckoning virtuous personages. He was a 
H shatriya, respected by all, and was the head of sovereigns. 
He "u'as a worshipper of Siva, and caused large ponds to be 
dug m waterless soils. He was a performer of wonderful 
actions, and a destroyer of the troops of his mi^'htY enemy 
in battle. . 

9.— “Some sovereigns deposit gold in the earth, some 
naste it in gammg, or spend it on prostitutes, mimics, and 
buffoons. But the wise Sitri/a, the son of Thakkur Hovi- 
dhsa, was engaged in the Hberation of Gaya, in the cultiva- 
tion of sacred gardens, and in the donation of the sixteen 
truly great gifts. 


the celestial cities, plucking witl 

of the heavenly trees, loudlj 
\vitu ciniilntivc onset liis jiure foroo# 

drind irT^ seeing the oceau 

dued up by the heat of the dread burning power, made 
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them again beautiful with dancing wavesj which met their 
shores with the tears of his enemies’ wives killed in battle. 

12. — “ His grandson Madana flomdshes, who surpassed 
Kama in beauty, and who, like the vernal moon, is the source 
of universal delight. 

13. — There have ' flourished many sovereigns on earth, 
such as the divine H^ma and others, whose power and glory 
are celebrated, and whose very name uttered by mouth gives 
liberation. They came to G-aya, and freed their ancestors by 
the performance of their funeral ceremonies here (sradJias) ; 
but it was the auspicious Shrya who mth facility freed her 
(Gaya), the bestower of the fruit of freedom. 

14i. — *^In the year 1516, the sun having entered Aries, in 
the month of Ohaitra, the fifth day of the bright fortnight, 
on Thursday, the moon having entered Taurus, the virtuous 
King Suryaddsa gave a golden ox and one thousand and 
ten kine to Brahmans before Gad^dhara. 

16. — ‘'May the she-swan of the fame of King Sflryad&sa, 
whose reputation extends to LolcaloJca, sport in the ponds of 
virtuous minds in this world as long as the world-purifying 
Gang^ flomishes upon the earth, and as long as Siva wears 
the moon crescent on his head. 

16. — “ In the year 16 1 6, in the month of Ohaitra, the fifth 
day of the bright fortnight, on Thursday, the' auspicious 
Chaudhari Suryaddsa, the son of Ohaudhari Deviddsa^ the 
ornament of the Kshatriya tribe, boon of Bijjasara race, 
made a pilgrimage to Ft'ayaga, Kasi, and Gaya, together with 
his family. He gave a thousand kine to Brahmans near 
Gadadhara, and made Gaya free for three years. May the 
auspicious Sflryad^sa live for a period of one thousand years, 
together with his brother, the auspicious SiJiamala, his son 
tSaMisinha, and his grandson Madana. . Happiness. 

“ This eulogy has been written by Durgadasa, the , son 
of Tripathi-dhaiia, sprung from the stock of Kausika and 
from the race of Ghrita-bida. He made a pilgrimage to 
.Gay&. May the witnesses be here the deities Gad&.dhara, &c., 
and Tad^ukitas. He made the liberation of his deceased 
ancestors — Cliauhe ShiJctc, Misra CJiamaru, Tivadi JdaUdasa. 
Blessings on the writer and the reader, Bivara Sinha-dasa. 
Written by Tarana. Salutation to the feet of the holy 
GadMhara.” 

The writer of this fulsome panegyric has omitted to state 
the name of the country over which his patron Shryad^sa 
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ruled. Apparently, ilie cMef rras not quite satisfied witli tlie 
poetical account of Ms pilgrimage, for the pith of the story 
is told in the prose postscript. The expression “ freed Gaya 
for three years seems rather obscure. I conjecture that it 
may mean the remission of all pilgrim taxes for three years 
on the paym'ent of a certain sum by -SfiryadS-sa. But Tvhen 
the “ she-swan” of Indian poetry sports in the muddy pond 
of a Brahman’s mind, it is difficult to extract any real informa- 
tion from such an inflated nindbag of conceits. The gene- 
alogy recorded in the inscription might haye been really useful 
if any clue had been given as to the country of the royal 
pilgrim. The names and probable dates of this family arc as 
follow: — 

» Bijjasara Kshatriyas. 


Sindhu Raja 

At 30 years. At 25 years. 

... 1270 or 1300 A. D. 

Dfimi I 

... 1300 „ 1325 

Sandevara 

... 1330 „ 1350 

Drunill 

... 1360 „ 1375 ' 

Mahipfila 

... 1890 „ 1400 

Devidftsa 

... 1420 „ 1425 

Sfirvadtisa 

... 1450 „ 1450 

Date of inscription Samvat 15-16 = A. D. 1459. 


Allowing 25 years to each generation, the date of Sindhu Baja 
will fall between 1300 and 1325 A. D. It is quite possible 
therefore that he may be the same chief as Sai Raja ’of the 
Chimar inscription, whose date is Samvat 1390, or A. D. 1333. * 
The locality would suit very well for the starting point of a 
pilgrimage to Prayaga, Kdsi, and Ga^’^a. 

Is 0 , 2.9. — Slab in courtyard of Vishnu-pad 

Gata. 

The slab on which this record is cut is placed as a beam 
with the inscribed face downwards, and was discovered when 
copying another inscription placed in a niche beneath it. It 
contains eight long lines of modern looking characters, begin- 
ning with an invocation to Ganapati. There are five slokas, 
followed by the date Samvat 1484, or A. D. 14-27. I read 
the name of a dvfijarajasioaromani. 

ho, 30. — Slab a I Alcshay~hat temple, 

Gava. 

This long inscription of 2G lines is injured in the middle 
and several other places, and the right lower eorner, about 
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8 inclies broad, is broken off altogether, but it is otherwise in 
fair preservation. It opens with an invocation to Siva 
Namali Sivaya. The date has been lost with the broken 
corner piece, the 24ith line now ending with Samvatsa (ra)^-^' 


No. 31 . — Pillar in courtyard of Fishnu-y)ad temple. 

GrAYA. 

There are 31 lines, each 11 inches in length, in this 
inscription, but unfortunately I have failed to find a date in 
it. A raja is mentioned in the second line — Swasti ^ratdpa 
Jdudranye Mdjardya Siromani; but I can find nothing that 
offers any clue to the date. 

On comparing the names and dates derived from these 
inscriptions with the lists of kings preserved by Tdr^n^th 
and Abul Pazl, several differences will be found which can- 
not at present be reconciled. jBut on the whole the geneal- 
ogies given in the books agree much better with those of the 
inscriptions than could have been expected from our ex- 
perience of other genealogies. The following table gives the 
lists of all these authorities side by side : — 


PAL A DYNASTY OF MAGADHA. 



Dinajpur 

Copper plato. 

Mongir 

Copper plato. 

Turanatb, 

' in Vossilief. 

! 

1 

Loka Pdla. 

GrOpala. 

Gopala. 

2 

Dharma Pula I. 

Dharma Pala. 

Deva Pala. 

3 

( illegible.) 

Deva Pala. 

Raso Pala. 

4 

Jaya Pala. 

Bnddal Pillar* 

Dbarma pala. 

6 

Dcva Pdla II, 

Deva Pala. 

Masurakshita, 

6 

( illegible.) 

Sura Pala. 

Yana PMa. 

7 ’ 

Nurayana Pala. 

Narayana Pala. 

Mahi Pala. 

8 

Raja Pula. 

Maba P.'lla. 

9 

Pala Deva. 


Sbamu Pala. 

10 

Vigralia Pala I. 

Sartiaf/t Inscrn, 

Sresta Pala. 

11 

Malii Pala, 

MaH Pala. 

Clianalca Pala. 

12 

Naya Pala. 

Yigraba Pala II. 


Beii-a Pala. 

13 


^Toia Pala. 

Amara Pala. 
Hasti Pala. 
Kslianti Pala. 
Rama Pula Deva, 
Yalvsha Pala, 


Abul Fazl. 


Bliupala. 

Dl^irp^lla. 

Deva PMa. 
Bhupati Pala* 
Plianpat PAla* 
Bijjcn Pal a. 
Jaya Pula. 
Baja Pala. 
Bhoj Pula. 
Jagad Pala. 
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Taking tbe Dinajpur genealogy as the most complete, and 
adding to it the name of Deva Phla from the Mongir plate, 
and that of Sura PMa from the Buddhl pillar, we get, with 
only one missing link, an uninterrupted list of 13 successiVe 
names. Six of these names are found in some of the other 
inscriptions, of which I haye just given a brief notice, 
rive of them are found in the list of T^rau^th, and four 
of them under somewhat different forms in the list of 
Abul Pazl. 

Prom all these sources I have compiled the following list 
of the 


PALA DYNASTY OP MAGADHA. 



Probiblc 

ncce‘*sion 

A. B. 

Names, - 

1 

765 

Gopala. 

2 

790 

Dhanna Pdla. 

s 

815 

Deva Pala I, 


840 

Jay a Pala. 

6 

8G5 

Deva Pala II. 

6 

890 

Sura Pala. 

7 

915 

Narayana Pala. 

8 

910 

Raja Pala. 

9 

965 

^ Pala Dova. 

10 

990 

Vigraha Pfila I, 

11 

1015 

. Mahi Pala, 

12 

1010 

Nay a Pala. 

IS 

1065 

Vigi'aha Pula IL 


1100 

!Mahendra Pala Deva. 


1125 

Rama Pala Deva. 


1140 

Mad an a Pala Deva. 


1161 

Govinda Pala Deva. 

rr— 

1180 

Indradyumna. 


Inscriptions, 


No. 4, Nalauda^ S. 1. 

No. 1, Mongir plate, S. 33. 

No. 6, Ghosrawa. 

No. 6, Gaja, S. 7, No. Buddal pillar. 

No. 7, Bihar, S. 12, 

No. 8, Saraath, S, 1083=1026 A.D.,No. 9 S 10 
No. 12, Gaya, S, 16. 

No. 3, Dinajpur, S. 12 of Naya Pafs roign. 

No. 13, Ram Gaya S. 8, No, 14 Kifctoo S. 19. 
No, 15, Bihar, S. 2. 

No. 16, Bihai*, S. 3. No. 17 Javnagar S, 19. 

No. 18,8=1232, A. B. 1176, 16th year of 
reign. 

Reigning in A. D. 1200. 


According to Tartoflth, tlio Edja of Orissa was tribnlarf 
to Mahipala, and as he certainly held Bandras lus dominions 
11 ere Tory extensije. But the PMa dynasty did not retain 
their power beyond the end of the llth century, when the 
whole of the eastern proTinces were raised Into a separate 

fir? S'"™ ^Itul Bad 

addcrf wif tat the lengths of the reigns 

from\*n icon “““"ta oidy to 108 shears, which deducted 
irom A. D. i..00, will place the defection of Bengal and the 
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rise of" the Sena dynasty in A. D. 1094. The PMa family 
however still continued to reign in Magadha, as we see 
-from the inscriptions Nos. 13 to 17, of which the last is dated 
in A. D. 1175. Tradition gives the name of the last king, 
Inderdaun, or Indradyumna, who held out the fort of Jay- 
nagar, on the Kiyul river, against the Muhammadans. 

Assigning- 26 years to a generation, and working backwards 
from MahipMa, the accession of Gopala, the founder of the 
dynasty, will fall in the latter half of the 8th century, or 
still earlier, if we allow 30 years to each generation. By 
either reckoning, the rise of the Pala dynasty of Magadha is 
fixed to the 8th century A. B., at which time great changes 
would appear to have taken place amongst most of the ruling 
families of Northern India. 

Of the earlier rulers, who preceded the P41a family, we 
have only a few meagre hints, which I will here bring 
together for future reference. 

The oldest records that we possess are those of the 
Varmma inscriptions in the Barabar and Nhghrjuni caves 
of Magadha.* These give the names of three successive 
kings, Yajnya Yarmma, Sardula Yarmma, and Ananta 
Varmma, who, from the style of their alphabetical characters, 
must have reigned before A. B: 500, and who probably 
succeeded the Guptas in A. B. 319. Their sway would 
therefore have extended from 319 to 400 A. B. Prom 
Hwen Thsang we learn that the king of Magadha, about 
A. B. 600, was JPurna Varmma^ whom he calls the last of 
the family of Asoka. But there are two notices of a rather 
later date of a powerful king, named Yaso Varmma^ whom 
I believe to have been the paramount sovereign of the 
Gangetic provinces. In A. B. 731 the ruler of Central 
India is named I-sha-fu-mo by the Chinese, which I take to 
be intended for Yaso Varmma.^ At the very same time, also, 
we have mention of a Yaso Varmma, who was the king of 
Kanauj, contemporary with Lalit&ditya of Kashmir, who 
reigned from 723 to 760 A. B. The reign of Yaso Varmma 
may therefore be fixed in A. B. 720 to 740. A remem- 
brance of his sovereignty is found in the Ghosrdwa inscrip- 
tion, f in the mention of Yaso Varmma-jjura, which I think 


^ Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vlf, 683. 
t M. Pantliicr, Journal Asiatique, 1839, p. All. 
% No. 5 of the present scries. 
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Tvas tlie town of Biliar. Prom tlie Chinese we learn further 
that the king of Central India in A. D. 692 was named 
Ti-mo-si-no, and the king of Eastern India, Mo-lo-pa-mo, or 
Mala Varmmaj" At a later period, shortly after the time of 
Yaso Varmma, we find that the Mug of Oauda, named 
Jayanta^ gaye his daughter in marriage to Jayapira of Kash- 
mir, who reigned from A. I). 779 to 813. 

In the inscription which Kittoe found at Aphsar we have 
the record of another family of these earlier times, which 
must have been a branch or continuation of the great Gupta 
dynasty. Kittoe places this inscription midway between the 
Gupta coin and pillar inscriptions and Ndrayana Pdla, that 
is, between 150 and 950 A. D., or in- the middle of the .6th 
century.f This inscription is now lost, and we have only 
Kittoe’s opinion to guide us as to its date. But in Indian 
paleography his experience was great and his judgment 
sound, and I accept his date without hesitation. The style 
of the miting of this period may be seen in two inscriptions 
of Kdma Deya, the successor of Aditya Sena Beya, which 
are caiwed on the face of the famous Manddr hill.| Both 
of them open in the same manner — JParama hJbaitdralca 
Malidrdjadliiruja Sri Aditya Sena JDeva. The same titles 
are applied to his successor, whose name, howeyer, is not 
quite certain. It may perhaps be Kama Keva. 

^ This branch of the Gupta family, consisting of nine genera- 
tions, will almost fill the gap between the downfall of the 
great Gupta dynasty in 319 and the accession of Harslia 
Yarddhana about A. D. 600. The third in the list, named 
Kumdra Gupta, was engaged in hostilities with King Sdnti 
A^armma ; § the fourth, named Kamodara Gupta, had success- 
fully encountered at the battle of MausJiari the fierce army 
of the western Hunas and the fifth, named Mahasena Gupta, 
had too obtained a yictory oyer Sri Varmma. Of the sixth 
prince nothing special is recorded. After him there is a gap 
in the inscription, and then follow JECashka Deva and his son 
Aditya Sena, hi whose reign the record was engraved. 

In this inscription of the later Guptas we see that they 
n ere contemporary with another line of kings whoso family 
title was Varmma, two of whom are mentioned by name as 


* y. Pnnfhicr, Journal A«:ia{!que, 1830, p. 403. 
t npncr.>l Akintic Socipty's .lonrnnl, ISIS, p. 497 
X Hiichatwn,_ liiPtcrn India, Vol. 11, Plate d. 

§ Ikngal .\sintic Saciclj’s Journal, 18GG, p, 273. 
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rivals in war. We have no means at present of fixing the 
countries over which these two contemporary dynasties ruled, 
but there is evidence sufficient to show that the territory of 
the Vcirmmas was in Western Magadha, and that of the 
Guptas in Eastern Magadha. Their frontiers, however, must 
have been continually advancing or receding with the changes 
of war ; and it would not he safe, in the present meagre state 
of our information, to attempt any more precise definition of 
the territories over which they ruled. In the following lists 
of these two royal families all the names are brought together 
for easy reference. The dates of course are only approxi- 
mate ; but I may note that the date thus assigned to Dteio- 
dara Gupta, 420 to 450 A. X)., agrees so w^ell with the 
period of the settlement of the Eittie Yiteohi in Peshawar, 
that his successful encounter with the Hunas at the battle 
of Maushari may, I think, be accepted as a part of the 
general opposition offered by the Indian princes to the inroads 
of the white Huns in the 5th and 6th centuries. 


WESTERN MAGADHA. 

EASTERN MAGADHA. 

Probable 

date. 

Karnes. 

Probable 

date. 

Karnes. 

A. D. 


A. D. 


319 

Yajnya Varmma. 

! 330 

HasUca Gupta Deva. 

340 

Sardula Varmma. 

360 

Jivita Gupta. 

370 

Atlanta Varmma. 

390 

Knm&ra Gupta. 

400 

Santi Varmma. 

420 

Damodara Gupta, 



450 

Mahasena. 

'460 

Sri VArmma. 

! 480 

MadLava Gupta. 



510 

Hashka Dava. 



540 

Aditya Seva. 

i 


670 

Kama Deva. 

590 

Punia Varmma. 

690 

Sasangka. 

720 

Yaso Varmma. 


780 

Jayanta, 




There are gold coins of three of these princes which 
confirm, by the alphabetic characters’ of their inscriptions, 
the - dates here assigned to them. The oldest of these is 
Kumdra Guj>ta^ a large number of whose coins are now in 
the British and Indian Museums. I possess two speci- 
mens, and one has been engraved by Wilson.^' A glance 


^ Aliaua Antiqua, Plate XVIII, fig. 23, 
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at the last will show that it is of much later date than the 
coins of Knmhra Gupta Mahendra, the son of Chandra’ 
Gupta II, and father of Skanda Gupta. I would therefore 
refer the coius to Kiundra Gupta II of the present list of 
later Guptas. Several coins of SasdngJca have also been found 
in Jessore, which I have been able to assign from a very 
fine specimen belonging to the Payne Xnight collection in 
the British Museum, on which the name is given at fuU 
length— Sasdjigka.^' The coins of Yaso Yarmma are 
well known, one having been found in the Mdnikydla Tope 
by General Yentura.f 

* I have strong hopes that during the ensuing cold season 
we shall be able to collect more ample materials for the 
illustration of this dark period oi In&an instory between 
the fall of the great Gupta dynasty in A. 319 arid the 
Muhammadan conquest in A. I). 1200. 'When this is acliieved, 
we shall then have a fair outline of the history of Magadha 
from the time of Buddha down to om own days. Many 
portions will no doubt be little more than bare skeletons ; 
but I think it probable that we shall be able to add very 
considerably to our knowledge of the two contemporary 
dynasties of the Yarmmas and later Guptas, as well as of 
their successors, the Buddhist Pdlas. According to my view, 
the following outline gives a near approximation to the actual 
history of Magadha for a period of seventeen centuries, fi’om 
the time of Buddha to the Muhammadan conquest. 

Saisitndga Dynasty, 

B. C. 500 BimbisSva or Srenika, coniomporary of Buddha. 

484' Accession of Ajata Satru. 

478 NirvSn of Buddlia. 

Manrya Dynasty^ — J37 years. 

315 Chandra Gupta. 

291 Bindusara. 

263 Asoka, or Priyadarsi, 

&c, &c. 

Stiiiya Dynasty,— WZ years. 

178 Pushpamitra. 

Agnimitra. 

&c. &c. 


1552. Pbto xn, 12, for n nidc sketch of one of 
*** •*'^’‘^ • } F”! Gtya, and tn-o others bv oxctmnfrc -with the A-iiutic Society, 

t Bengal Anatie Sceicly’s JeunuU, 111 , Plate XXI, tig. i). ^ 
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BraJman Bynastr /) — 145 years. 

66 Sankardditya. 

37 Buddha Gupta, 

B. C. — 8 Tathdgata Gupta. 

A. D, — 21 BMaditya. 

50 Vajra. 

Gupta Dynasty , — 240 years. 

Sri Gupta, in North-Western India. 
Ghatot Kacha ditto. 

7 9 Chandra Gupta I. 

107 Samudra Gupta. 

152 Chandra Gupta II. 

185 Kum&ra Gupta. 

210 Skanda Gupta. 

228 

240 Buddha Gupta. 

260 

280 Yishnu Gupta. 

&c. &c. 


Later Guptas and Varmnias. 

319 Hashka Gupta, Yajnya Varmma. 

Pdla Dynasty. 

850 Gopala. 

1096 Defection of Bengal rmder the Sena Dynasty. 

1200 Muhammadan conquest. 

We are gradually adding to oiu’ scant store of kno-wledge 
of these early and obscure periods of tbe history of Eastern 
India ; hut I expect that a much clearer light will he thrown 
upon several portions of it when all the inscriptions have 
been translated and carefully compared. 


YASHTI-VANA OE JETHIAN. 

On his way from the ^odJii-drum, or holy pippal tree of 
Buddha Gaya, towards US j agriha, Hwen Thsang visited the 
forest of Y^asJiti-vctna, which he places at about 30 li, or 
5 miles, to the east of JBiiddlianana,^- which I have afready 
identified with the Budliam mountain, one of the stations of 
the Indian survey, 28 miles to the north-east of Buddha 
Gayd. and 8 miles to the south-west of agriha. f Yasliti 

means simply a “stick or staff,” but the pilgrim exphains 

- - - -- ■ — — 

.lulicn’s Hwon Thsimg, 111, 10. 

t See rintc XXXIX for tlie position of Budlmin in tlio map of Magadha. 
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that the forest consisted of bamhus, which covered the 
mountain and extended over the whole valley. He mentions 
also that there were two hot-springs at 10 li, or less than 
2 miles, to the south-west of Yashti-vona. Now these hot- 
springs still exist at a place called Tapohan^ or simply Tapo, 
one mile and three quarters from the village of Jetliian, and 
upvards of 6 miles from the JBudhain or Buddlia-vana 
mountain. Bambus still grow on both sides of this hill, and are 
cut down annually and taken to Gaya for sale. Buchanan 
mentions the Jliarna Gh^t, leading from the west into the 
valley, as well as the hot-springs of Tapohan,* but he says 
nothing of the hamlet of Jethian, nor of the bambu forest 
which is known all over the country as Jalchtiban. In 1862, 
when I was at B^igu’, I heard the bambu forest always 
spoken of as Jakhtiban, and when I surveyed old B^jagriba, or 
Kusdgdrapura^ I fixed the position of the bambu forest to 
the^ south-west of R^jgir on the hill lying between the hot- 
springs of Tapoban and old Bajagriha. I could hear nothing 
of the stupa said to have been built by Asoka in the midst of 
the bambu forest, nor of the cave in the northern face of the 
Buddhavana mountain. There are several holes or recesses 
on Budhain, but no cavern, either natural or artificial. This 
may have fallen in, but the stupa should still be in exist- 
ence, as it is quite impossible that its materials would have 
been removed from such a situation. I think therefore 
that it may still be found. 

OLD RAJAGRIHA OR KUSAGARAPURA. 

In January 1872, I again visited this famous capital of 
the Saisun^lga Bajas of Magadha. On this occasion I ap- 
proached the ])ill-girt city from the north-east, with a deter- 
mination oj settling the question as to the identity of the 
Son~hha7idaT cave with the Scdtcipani cave of the Buddhists, 
in which the first synod was held three months after Bud- 
dha s death. The Son-bhhnddr cave was the only one 
known to exist in ISIount Baibhdr, and Mr. Beal had object- 
ed to its identification with the Saltapani cave of the 
Mahawanso, on the ground that this famous cave is de- 
scvihcd by Ba ITlan as being “in tlie northern shade of the 
mountain,^ whereas the Son-bbhndhr is on the southern face. 
iNow the Eaib bfir moun tain docs not lie east and west like 

^ Eastern India, 1, 
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Mount Vipula, but as nearly as possible north-east and 
south-west; and the north-east half of it might therefore 
be called either the " north end ” or the “ east end.”* * * § With 
my own survey of the hill- girt city (Giri-vraja) lying be- 
fore me, I saw that the Son-bhhndar cave was actually situ- 
ated in the northern half, or end, of the mountain, and there- 
fore that it truly answered to the description of its position 
given by the Chinese pilgrims. But to make the identifica- 
tion absolutely certain, it seemed to me necessary to find 
the second cave which is mentioned by them both. 

The elder pilgrim, Ba Hian, describes the position of this 
cave in the following terms — “ Skirting the southern hill, 
and proceeding westward 300 paces, there is a stone cell, 
called the JPin-po-lo cave, where Buddha was accustomed 
to sit in deep meditation after his midday meal.f Going 
still in a westerly direction 6 or 6 li there is a stone cave 
situated in the northern shade of the mountain and called 
Che-ti. This is the place where 500 Bahats assembled after 
the Nirvhna of Buddha to arrange the collection of sacred 
books.” Hwen Thsang’s account agrees substantially mth 
the description of Ba Hian,| but he adds some particulars 
which give most valuable assistance in identifying the first 
cave. His words are — “To the west of the hot-springs 
stands the stone house of . JPi-po~lo, in which Buddha former- 
ly lived. The deep cave which opens behind its wall was the 
palace of the Asuras. Numbers of Bhikhshus, who gave 
themselves to meditation, formerly dwelt in this house.” 

Two points in this description led me to the discovery of 
the cave I was in search of, which was quite unknown to the 
people. Close to the hot-springs, on the north-east slope of the 
Baibhfir hill, there is a massive foundation of a stone house, 
85 feet square, called Jarasandli-hi~haitliah or Jarfisandhas’ 
throne,” Now as Jarasandha was an Asura, it struck me 
that the cave should be looked for in the immediate vicinity 
of the stone foundation. I proceeded from the bed of the 
stream straight to the haitJiaJc, a distance of 289 paces, which 
agrees with the 300 paces noted by Ba Hian.§ Seated on the 
haiihalc itself, I looked around, but could see no trace of any 
cave; and neither the officiating Brahmans at the hot- 


* The Jixis of I\Tounfe Yipula is 85® E,, while feh«t of i\fonnt Baibhhr is oaly 5::® E,. 

t BeaPs Fa Hian, C« XXX, p, 117* 

X Julicn^s Hwcn Thsang, III, 24. 

§ See Plato XL for a map of old BA.jngriha. 
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springs, nor the people of the village, had ever heard of one. 
After a short time my eye caught a large mass of green 
immediately heMnd the stone basement. On pushing aside 
some of the branches with a stick, I found that they belonged 
to trees growing in a hole, and not to mere surface brush- 
wood : I then set men to cut down the trees and clear out the 
hoUow. A flight of steps was first uncovered, then a portion 
of the roof, which was still unbroken, and before the evening 
we had partially cleared out a large cave, 40 feet in length 
by 30 feet in width. This, then, was the Fipiml cave, or 
Vaihliarob cave, of the Chinese pilgrims, in which Buddha 
had actually dwelt and taken his meals. This identification 
is fully confirmed by the relative position of the other cave 
called Son-bhdQiddr, which corresponds exactly with the 
account given by Fa Hian. In a direct line the distance 
between the two caves is only 3,000 feet, but to go from one to 
the other it is necessary to descend the hill again to the bed of 
the stream, and then to ascend the stream to the Son-bhhnd^r 
cave, which increases the distance to about 4,600 feet, or 
rather more than 5 li. The Bon-hlidnddr cave was therefore 
beyond all doubt the famous Sattapani cave of the Buddhists, 
in which the first synod was held in 478 B. 0., three months 
after the death of Buddha. 

In the accompanying plate I have given a plan and view 
of the jBaithah or throne of Jardsandha, as well as a plan 
and section of the Baibh^r or Asui’a’s cave. The identification 
of these two places has an important bearing on the history 
of Indian architecture. The cave itself is a rougli excava- 
lion, which has been subsequently lined with a brick wall 
in the lower portion. But as the cave was undoubtcdlv the 
quarry from whence the stones for the Baithah of Jarhsandha 
were derived, it follows that the Baithaliii^^ must be as old 
as the cave; that is, certainly coeval with Buddha in B. 0. 
500, and perhaps even older. Here, then, we have a specimen 
of an Indian stone building at least two hundred and fifty 
years older than Asoka. It is true that the stones arc not 
dressed, but they are fitted together with gi’oat care and 


behind O o f ctivo, sLowing ite position immedinf# 

l J ABur’s l.ousc. 'fbo clenrnnce of the. cavo u-as eo.n- 
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ingennity, and tlie skill of the builder has been prored by 
the stability of bis structure, which is still perfectly sound 
after the lapse of twenty-three centuries. 

It may be urged that this rough stone building offers no 
proof that the ancient Hindus were acquainted with the art 
of stone-cutting. To this I reply by pointing to the other 
cave of Son-bh4ndM', which is entirely a chisel-cut chamber 
with a pointed arched roof, and a square-headed door and 
window. As this cave was in existence before the death of 
Buddha, it is of the same age as the other, which is a mere 
quarry hole, with a ledge of rock left overhead as a roof. 
I can also point to the stone walls of Girivraja itself, which 
are still standing on the ridges of the surrounding hills. At 
the southern gate of the city, marked N in the plan, between 
the two hills Sonagiri and TJdayagm, I found these walls 13 
feet thick and in good order. As the city of Girivraja or old 
H^jagriha was built by Bimbis&,ra, the contemporary of Buddha, 
we have another still existing example of Indian stone build- 
ing at least two hundred and fifty years older than the date 
of Asoka. 

In Plate XMI I have given a view, plan, and section of 
the Son-bMnddr cave, which we can now say with absolute 
certainty was the famous Satta/pani cave of the old Buddhists. 
Close beside it, to the east, there is a second cave about two- 
thirds of its size, which has now fallen in. On the outside 
face of thereisarow of socket holes for the inser- 
tion of wooden beams ; and one socket hole is still left in the 
outer face of the smaller cave, the rest having disappeared 
with the fallen rock. These socket holes show that at some 
former period the caves had been extended towards the front. 
This fact is of much importance in settling the precise arrange- 
ment by which the cave was made to hold an assembly of 
500 persons. The following account of the fii’st synod is 
given in the Ceylonese Chronicles : — “ With the assistance of 
Aj^tasatru, B&ja of Magadha, a splendid hall was built for 
the assembly of the first synod at the mouth of the Satta~ 
pani cave, on the side of the Wehlidra mountain. Pive 
hundred car]Dets were spread around for the monks; one 
throne was prepared for the abbot on the south side, facing 
the north, and another throne .was erected in the middle, 
facing the east, fit for the holy Buddha himself.”^ 


^ Bcugal xlsiatic Socicty^s Journal, VXI, 516. 
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Here we see that the assembly was held in a hall, “pre- 
pared for the occasion,” immediately in front of the Sat- 
tapanni care ; and the socket holes show that this arrange- 
ment was carried out by a flat roof along the whole front 
of the two caves. The full length of the platform before 
the caves is 90 feet, hut the exact breadth I could not as- 
certain, as the rock is broken a little beyond 30 feet. Kittoe 
also made an excavation, and he concluded that there 
must have been “buildings extending to some distance in 
front.”« _ I suppose that the hall may have been about 
dO feet in breadth, which would give a space of 3,600 
square feet for the sitting accommodation of 600 persons, or 
upwards of 7 square feet to each, which would be amply 
sufhcient for Indian sitters. The ruins of buildings in front 
of the cave are mentioned by Hwen Thsang,t who looked 
upon them as the remains of the hall built by Ajhtasatru for 
the assembly of the first Buddhist synod. 

In the Tibetan books the Sattapanni cave is called the 
“cave of the Nyagrodhaf or “Banyan tree.”| Sattapanni 
was also the name of a tree,§ in Sanskrit Srotaparni. Ba 
Hian calls the cave Qlieti, but gives no translation of the 
word. Perhaps it was intended for the Sanskrit Ghaitya, as 
we learn from Hwen Thsang that there was a stupa on the 
north-west side of the cave, on the spot where Ananda had 
received the reproofs of the other disciples of Buddha. It 
might thus have been called the “ Qhaitya Cave,” as well as 
the Nyagrodha, or banyan tree cave. The latter name shows 
that there must once have been a banyan tree close by, and 
I conclude^ therefore ^ that this was the oldest name of the 
cave by which alone it was known before the Hirvdn of 
Buddha had given it a special reputation. 

In the accornpanying map of Bdjagriha [J I have marked 
the pr<m able position of most of the holy places mentioned 
by lua Hian and Hwen Thsang. Several of these have been 
noticed in a former report,^ but the certainty of the iden- 
tification of the two caves renders that of several other 
places almost equally sure. 


.lonmai, 18i7, p. 958. 


Hcngnl Asiatic Society’s .lonmai 
t B Hwen Th'^ang^ III, 32. 

t lvoro<;.— .Afiiatie hc<?earchc% XX, n. 01 

§ Tiinioiir ATaliAwnn.o^Index, in loco. ^ 
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INDEA-SILA-GUHA OR GIRYEK. 

The position of Indra-Sila-gtika, or the Cave of Indra’s 
Hock/’ where Indra' proposed 42 different questions to Buddha, 
and which I had identified with Ghyek, has been brought 
back again by Mr. Broadley to Bih^r, the site originally 
proposed for it by Kittoe. Unfortunately the chief authority 
relied upon by Mr. Broadley is Pa Hian, whose bearings and 
distances in this part of his journey are often wrong, and 
sometimes contradictory. Mr. Broadley’s next reliance is on 
certain assumed distances, and as Deputy Magistrate of Bihar 
for two years, he has enjoyed the most favourable opportunity 
for becoming acquainted with the geography of that district. 
But I am sorry to say that he does not appear to have 
the faculty of accurately ascertaining distances even by 
measurement on a map. Now it is pretty generally known 
that distances measured on a map are nearly always some- 
what less than the actual distances by road, and that 
they cannot by any possibility be made greater than the 
actual road distances. But this self-evident truism has been 
boldly set at defiance by the late Deputy Magistrate of BihS.r, 
who states that the “ actual ” distance from Bihdr to Nalan- 
da is 5-| or 6 miles, whereas the direct • distance measm’ed 
on the maps of the Indian Atlas is 7 miles, and by the road 
it is not less than 8 miles. I ap^ieal to the map of 4 miles 
to one inch, which any one can consult, to show that the 
direct distance is 1 ^ inch, or 7 miles. But a length of only 
one yojana is quite useless for the determination of the value- 
of the yojana, where the writer never uses a smaller measure 
than a half yojana ; for he would be obliged to employ the 
same term of one yojana to two very different lengths, as for 
instance, to one that was a full mile less than the true value 
of the yojana, and to another that was a full mile greater. 
It is only by a comparison of several long distances that the 
true value of the yojana can be obtained. But it was Mr. 
Broadlcy’s object to deduce a small value for the yojana, so 
that he might make the distance from Patna to Bihdr agree 
with Pa Hian’s recorded distance of 9 ybjanas from Patna to 
the hill where Indra proposed his 42 questions to Buddha. 
Pinding this one process of curtailment insuffcient, he was 
obliged to adopt the double Procrustean method of lengthen- 
ing one measure and shortening another. Accordingly he 
stretches the distance from Patna to Bihtlr to 54 miles, or, 
as he strangely expresses it, ** actual distance about 54' miles, ” 
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wliicli is at least 15 miles in excess of tlie trntli. The direct 
distance measured on the Indian Atlas map from the middle 
of the city of Patna to Bihar is 8|- inches or 84 j miles, and 
the road distance vid Fatuha is 38 miles. Even taking the 
longer route hy the railway station at BaMitiarpur, due north 
of Bihar, the distance is only 41 miles. If Bihar is the place 
intended, then Ea Hian’s distance of 9 yojancis is undoubtedly 
wrong. But if, as I believe, Bihar is not the place, then 
Ea Hian’s distance may he correct. Under any circumstances, 
however, Mr. Broadley is wrong, and it is dithcult to conceive 
how the Deputy Magistrate of the District could have be- 
come possessed of such extremely erroneous ideas as to the 
distance of Bihdr from the head quarters of his own dhd- 
sion at Patna. 

Mr. Broadley then goes on to say that he has " no hesita- 
tion in identifying the solitary hill (of Ea Hian) with the 
rocky xoeaJ: of Khar.” His reasons for doing so are, firsts 
correspondence . of the relative distance and position of the 
Bihdr rock and Patna, and of the solitary hill and Pataliputra ; 
secondly y the agreement of the relative positions of the 
Bihar rock and Bargaon, and the solitary hill and NManda ; - 
iJiirdly, natural appearances of the Bihdr rock.” 

The first reason has already been disposed of, nud to test 
the other two, it is only necessary to quote the account of 
Indra-sila^yaha which is given by the much more accurate 
pilgrim Hwen Thsang.^ 

On leaving Hdlanda, Hwen Thsang went 8 or 9 li to the 
south-west to Keu-li~ha. He next went 3 or 4 li to the east to 
the stupa of Bimbis^ra, from which he made 20 li to the 
south-east to Kia4o-pima-lciay then 4 or 6 li to the south-east 
to the stupa of Suriputra, and from that 30 li eastward to 
Indva-sila-gnha. How in all these marches there is no 
northing whatever,^ and -as Bihdr lies to the north-east 
of Hdlanda, it is difficult to see how it can bo identified 
with Indra-siki-guJia. The total distance given is 11 miles, 
and the general bearing about E.-S.-E. But as the first 
part of the journey wns to the south-west, the actual 

distance from Mlanda by the road would not be more than 
58 li, or 9^ miles, wliich, allowing a little latitude for the 
vague bearings of S.-E. and E., would place Indra-sila-gnha 
as nearly as possible in the position of Giryek. This disposes 


* Jnlku’)} UnciiTbsaug, III, p. 
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of tlie second reason, as the authority of Hwen Thsang, as a 
'minute and accurate describer, is infinitely superior to that of 
Pa Hian. 

Mr. Broadley’s third reason is the natural aiDpearances 
of the Bih^’ rock.” Here he has relied partly on Mi\ 
Beal’s translation, and partly on his own imagination. The 
former describes the scene of Indra’s 42 questions as a small 
rocky hill standing by itself.”^' In Laidlay’s translation this 
is rendered the little hill of the isolated rock.” In the first 
the isolation is given to the hill itself, in the second it is con- 
fined to the rock. On comparing this account with that of 
Hwen Thsang, it will be seen that the latter is the more 
correct description, as he says nothing about the isolation 
of the mountain, but simply that it possessed tvoo detached or 
separate peaks.f Now this description agrees exactly with 
the Giryek hill, which has also two detached or separate peaks. 
Hwen Thsang fmther says that the hollows and valleys of 
the mountain are shady, and filled with trees, flowers and 
bushes. But the long, low, flat-topped hill of Bih^r has no 
^ealc and no valleys, while in both of these particulars the 
hill of Giryek^ corresponds exactly with the description of 
Hwen Thsang. Mr. Broadley indeed boldly speaks of the 
“ vookj ]?ealc of Bih&r,” but even this imaginary peak will not 
suit Hwen Thsang’ s description, which specially mentions 
tzoopeaJcs quite distinct flom each other, as the southern 
peak” and the eastern peak.” In the former was the 
great cave in which Indra had proposed his 42 questions to 
Buddlia*; on the latter there was a famous stu]pa and monas- 
tery called Sansa Sanghdrdma, or the “ Wild-goose Monas- 
tery.” A cmious legend is related by Hwen Thsang to account 
for this name, which I have quoted in a former rexiort.f 

The village of Giryeh is situated on the eastern or right 
bank of the Panch5,na river, and immediately ox)i)osite tlie 
eastern end of the two Bajgir ranges of mountains. The _ 
southern range is low, but the northern range maintains its 
height, and ends abruptly in two lofty peaks overhanging the 
Panchilna river. The lower peak, on the east, bears an 
oblong terrace covered with the remains of several buildings. 
The prineijjal ruin would ajipear to have been a Vihdr or 


^ BcaVs Translation, p. 110, Laicllay’s Translntion, p. 261, 

f tTnlicn’s Hwen Thsang-, III, 58 — iSuv lo passage snperienr do cottc moutngne s'elovcnt 
deux, pics 

J xVvchiooIogicai >SurYoy of India, Yol, I, p, 19. 
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temple approached by a steep flight of steps leading through 
pillared rooms, which I take to have formed part of a 
monastery. Three hundred feet to the E.-N.-E,, and a hundred 
feet lower, stands a brick stupa 28 feet in diameter and 21 
feet in height, called JarasandMm-haitliah, or “ Tarasandha’s 
throne.”^" The monastery and stupa are connected by a steep 
graved road which was formerly continued down to the foot 
of the hill opposite the village of Griryek. At all the 
commanding points and bends of this road are still to he 
seen the stone foundations of small brick stui^as from 5 to 6 
feet to upwards of 12 feet in diameter. 

The western peak, 900 feet to the 'W.-lSf.-'W. of the 
monastery, is somewhat higher, and was selected as one of the 
hill stations of the ^survey. It is called KJdrldya, which ap- 
pears to he the same name as Giryels. But the people were 
unanimous in making this slight difference of pronuncia- 
tion, and I wish to preserve it, as it may lead to the true 
meaning of the word. 


In the Ghosrfiwa inscription of the 9 th centmy there is 
an allusiori to the Indrasila peak, which is a fit simile for 
the Khirkiya mountain, hut is quite inappropriate for the 
flat-lopped hill of Bihar. Speaking of the buildings which 
he had erected, the writer says that — two gems of chaiti/as” 
were as beautiful as of Mount l 92 drcmla.’’f Now 

the well known shape of a cliaitya maj very aptly he lilcened 
to the peak of a mountain, hut cannot possibly he comiiared 
to a long flat-toiqied hill. 

Both pilgrims speak of a cave in the southern face of tlio 
mountain as the scene pf Indra’s interrogation of Buddha. 
Ilu cn Tpsang describes it as '‘large hut low.** Now this 

exactly with the well known cave 
ot Gidha-dioar, or the “Vultures* Passage.** Gidha-dwhr is 
situated in the southern face of the mountain, two miles to the 
south-west of the Tillage of Giiyek and one mile from JanV 
stiiiuiia s t Jiroiic. It 3s a natural fissurG 98 feet lon^* 

■upwards m the direction of Jarasandha’s throne, nuth which 
his said to be connected. The mouth of the cavern is 10 
feet broad and 17 feet high, hut its height diminishes rapidlv 
towards he end. ;^mltures still swarm about the cliff, and 
their feathers arc l.^mig m tlie mouth of the cave. I have 


; ortir. aiup.. 
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a snspicion tliat tlie name of -Khirhiyai the “window, or 
little door, or passage,” given to the mountain, must have 
been derived from this ,cave, as dwara and khirki have much 
the same meaning. 

The full name of the hill would thus have been Gvidhra- 
diodra-giri or Gh'idlia-Tshirhi-gh% from either of which the 
present name of GiryeJc might easily have been formed. 
I suppose also that the cave was often called simply Khirki, 
and the hill Khirkiya-gir% for which Giryek would be a 
natural abbreviation. 

The importance of Giryek in Buddhist times is proved 
by the extent of the ruins near the village on the east 
bank of the Panchana river, as well as by the interesting 
remains on the top of the hill. Close to the stream there 
is an extensive mound of ruins, half a mile in length from 
north to south, and 900 feet broad in its widest part.* 
There are the remains of two paved ascents on the river side, 
and of three more on the opposite side of the mound. In 
the middle there is a small mud fort, and at the northern 
end there are several pieces of sculpture collected together 
from different places. One of these is inscribed and dated 
in the year 4i2,t which is most probably the regnal year of 
one of the Pdla kings of Magadha. 

I have now shown that the position of Giryek corres- 
ponds as exactly as possible with the minute description of 
Indra silaguha given by the acemnte pilgrim Hwen Thsaug. 
It agrees also with Pa Hian’s account, but not with the 
position assigned by his distance and bearing of nine yojanas 
south-east from Patna, which, according to my valuation of the 
yojana, is 63 miles,! or about 23 miles to the south of Bihdr. 
The true distance from Patna to Giryek via Patuha and 
Bhidr is as nearly as possible 60 miles, or about 7 yojanas. Pa 
Hian’s distance is therefore just 2 yojanas in excess, if Giryek 
is the true jposition of Indra silaguha, where Indra proposed 
4i2 q^uestions to Buddha. 

I have considered this subject with much care and at- 
tention. I admit that there are difficulties in Pa Hian’s 

^ Sco Plate XLIV for a map of Giryek. 

f See Arcliceological Sun’ey of India, VoL I, p. 18, where I have given a long de$crip- 
tiou of Giryek. 

JSeo Ancient Geography of India, p, 571, Appendix B, where I have shown tho 
yojana to he equal to 40 U, or as nearly as possible 7 British miles. For another value of 
the yojana by Fa Hinn, I commend to Mr. Broadlcy^s attention his distance of fovir ^ojana^ 
between two such well authenticated places as Bnjngriha and Gaya, which is between 28 
and 30 miles. 
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accoTintj owing apparently to simple negligence, as wlien lie 
places Rajagrilia to the loest instead of to the south of 
Ndlanda. But I have a suspicion that many of the distances 
mentioned in his text have been derived hy some editor 
from Hwen Thsang’s journals. Thus, this very distance 
of nine yojanas between Patna and Indra silaguha may have 
been taken from Hwen Thsang’s two distances of seven yojanas 
from Patna to Tiladhaka, and three yojanas from Tiladliaka 
to Nhlanda, — total 10 yojanas^ from wMch, as Pa Hian xilaces 
Nalanda to the south-west of Indra silaguha^ that is, further 
to the south, one yojana must be deducted, leaving nine 
yojanas as the distance between Patna and Indra sUagulia. 
I have observed several of these curious coincidences of dis- 
tances in the two xiilgrims’ narratives; as for instance between 
Patna and Bantiras, which, according to Pa Hian’s text, 
was 22 yojanas, while the sum of all Hwen Thsang’s distances 
between Banhras and Vaisali is 880 li, which at 40 li to 
the yojana, is exactly equal to 22 yojanas. Now Swon 
Thsang’s distance of seven yojanas from Patna to Tiladliaka 
(or Tnidra) is certainly erroneous, as Tilldra is nearer to 
Patna than J ahhnabad, that is, somewhat less than 30 miles, 
or say 28 miles, or 4 yojanas. Hence we get 4-h 3 = 7 yojanas, 
or 49 miles from Patna to Nhlanda rid Tillhra. But as 
the route by Tillhra makes a considerable detour, its mea- 
surement on the map being as 64 to 42 by the direct line 
to Patna, the seven yojanas will be reduced to rather more than 

yojanas, or 40 miles direct. By adding nine miles to G-iryek 
wc get 49 miles, or seven yojanas, as the true distance between 
Patna and Indra silaguha by the route via Nhlanda, which 
agrees nith the distance of 60 miles vid Bihhr, as previ- 
ously stated. With all these proofs before me, I can only 
repeat the opinion wliich I first published ten years ago, 
that the position of Giryek corresponds so exactly, both in 
bearing and distance, with that of the hill of Indra sila- 
gvha, that I am quite satisfied of their idcntity.”^“ 

KAPOTIKA SIONASTERY. 

On leaving Indra silagnha, Hwen Thsaiig states that ho 
travelled from 150 to IGO li, from 26 to 27 miles, to the norlh- 
cast, ioiho luqwl ilea Sangharama, or “ Pigeon Monastery,” 


^ Buric> of Indio, YoL I, p, 10, 
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tT\'‘o or three li to the south of which there was a very lofty soli- 
tpy mountam covered with a number of Vihars or temples 
richly sculptured/'*^' This mention of a lofty hill is of much 
importance, as it points out with the greatest certainty 
that there must be a mistake in the distance, as there are 
no hills of any kind to the north of Bihdr and Shekhpura.f 
I would therefore reduce the pilgrim’s numbers to 50 or 60 1% 
that is, to 8 or 10 miles, by omitting the round number of 100. 

In my first report I proposed to identify the “ Pigeon 
Monastery” with the ruined mound of Titardioa, which pos- 
sesses a colossal figure of Buddha on the bank of a fine sheet 
of water. Titar means a partridge,” which may have been 
the true original of the pilgrim’s pigeon. The distance and 
.direction of 10 miles to the north-east of Giryek agree exactly 
with the position of Titardw^. But four miles to the south-east 
of Titai’hwa, and 10 miles to the north-east of Giryek, there 
stands the high hill of JParvati, which was one of the survey 
stations, and beneath it the village of Dary^pur P&.rvati. As 
IKiravata is one of the common Sanskrit names for a pigeon,” 
this identification would appear to be well founded, but it 
does not suit so well with the next place. I have not seen 
Pdrvati myself, but I have arranged for its examination by 
one of my assistants diu’ing the ensuing cold season. 

At 40 liy or nearly seven miles to the south-east of the 
** Pigeon Monastery,” BE wen Thsang visited another monastery 
and stupa where Buddha was said to have preached for seven 
days in favour of the Brahmak^yikas. This must be A'phsar, 
which is seven miles to the south-east of Titarawd, but only 
three miles from Parvati. The former place has therefore a 
better claim to be identified with the position of the " Pigeon 
Monastery.” Aphsar will also be visited by my assistant 
during the ensuing cold season. 

EAIAONA OR RAJJHANA. 

After lea^mg the stupa and monastery of the Brahmakh- 
yikas, Hwen Thsang travelled first to the north-east for 50 
or 60 U, eight or 10 miles, to the south bank of the Ganges, 
and reached a large, well-peopled village, with numerous 
richly sculptmed temples of the Brahmanical gods. As the 


^.Tulicn’s Hwen Thsanpr, HI, PP- 61-G2. 

tl comniciul this fact to those who arc inclined to adopt Hr, Broadicy’s xiosition of 
Bihrtras Iiidru Silaguha. 
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distance from Aj)lisar to tlie present bed of tbe Ganges is 
30 miles direct, and to tbe bank of tbe Hallubar, or old 
Ganges, from 18 to 25, it is clear that tbe distance given 
by HTven Hisang is too little by about 100 li, and that 
we sbould therefore read 150 or 160 U, or 26 to 27 miles. 
This is tbe more probable, as tbe amount deficient is exactly 
tbe same as was found to be in excess in tbe first mareli 
made from Giryek, where I have proposed to read 60 to 
60 li, instead of 150 to 160. But tbe account of tbe next 
march to Lo-in-^m-lo seems to offer an insuperable diffi- 
culty to this proposed emendation, as be describes tbe route 
as 100 U, or nearly 17 miles, to tbe east, through forests 
and mountain gorges. I see only one possible way of meet- 
ing this difficulty of tbe mountain gorges, and that is, 
to refer tbe situation on tbe banlsi of the Ganges to Lo- 
in-ni-lo, and to leave tbe distance of 60 to 60 unchanged. 
Tbe fii’st march from A^ffisar might then be made to tlie 
north-east, 10 miles to the great Matakar Tal, at tbe western 
end of tbe Sbekbpura bills, and tbe second march of 17 or 18 
miles about east-north-east to Lo-in-ni-lo, or lifijaona, on tlie 
bank of tbe old Ganges, just above tbe junction of tbe IGyul 
river. As this route, and this alotie, would have taken the 
pilgrim through the forests and gorges of tbe Sbekbpura bills, 
l am incbned to adopt tliis yiew’ instead of altering tbe first 
distance named in tbe text. 

3M. Vivien de St. Martin proposed tbe village of IdoMnala 
os tbe ^ representative of Lo-in-ni-lo ; and, as this name is 
found in old maps very near Rajaona, I adoxoted it wiibout 
hesitation.’^' But on my visit to this neighbourhood in J an- 
uary last, I was sm’xnised to find that no such village bad 
ever existed. Tbe true name of tbe village is HaJiila, and 
after the high road was made by tbe British authorities, 
the Kiyul river, where it was crossed by the road, grad- 
ually came to be called tbe RaliiiaNala; but this name 
t' ax)plied to tbe village. I am bapx)y, however, to 

be able to oiler tbe ancient Rajaona, with its extensive 
mounds of ruins, both Buddhist and Brabmanical, in place 
of the imaginary Bobiiffila, which is not to be found in 
any of tbe modern maps.f 


! 
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Hwen Thsang says only a few words about Lo4n-ni-lo. 
It possessed a monastery and a stupa of Asoka, with a lake 
30 li, or fiye miles, in circuit, lying two or three li, or rather less 
than, half a mile, to the north of the stupa.’'' The only place 
which suits 'this special description of Lo-m-ni-lo is Majjhdna 
or Hajaona, which is situated two miles to the north-west of 
the Lakhi-Sarai Hailway Station, near the junction of the 
Kiyul river with the old Ganges or Halluhar. It still possesses 
a large sheet of water to the north, which is supplied by the 
overflow of the Halluhar, direct from- the Ganges. The posi- 
tion must have been a favourite one, as the mounds of ruins 
showing the foundations of both Buddhist stupas and Brah- 
-manical temples extend for four miles along the western or 
left bank of the Kiyul river, with a varying breadth of 
from 1 mile to mile. At the northern end is the large village 
of Bajaona, and at the south the fortified hill city of Jaynagar, 
with a lake to the north-west, about three^ miles in circuit. 
Between Kajaona and the Bail way Station is the small village 
of Kagol^ which possesses the Bargah of a great saint named 
Pir Makhdfim Maulfina Nfir, who is said to have defeated 
Indardaun, or Indradyumna, the last Baja of Jaynagar. 
Immediately to the south of the Bailway Station is the 
village of Kiyul, which must once have been a place of some 
importance, as it gave its name to the river, t It seems pro- 
bable, therefore, that this was the name of the old city, 
of which Jaynagar on the south was the fort or citadel, 
and Bajaona the northern suburb. Indeed, I suspect that 
Kiyul or Kewal may have been the original of Hwen Thsang’s 
Lo-in-7ii4o. Between Kiyul and the hill of Jaynagar is the 
village of Kowaya, situated in the midst of undulating 
mounds, which still yield bricks and statues and other relics 
of former days. 

Rajaona is a large village smTounded by numerous mounds, 
the remains of ancient buildings which have furnished 
several miles of brick ballast to the railway. The great 
mounds are on the east and south-west. I made a superficial 
examination of most of these in Pebriiary last, but a more 
complete examination will be carried out during the ensuing 
cold weather. 

On the most northerly of the eastern mounds, which 
appears to have been a monastery, there arc two Buddhist 


* Juliciu's Hwcu Thsang, 111, 

t This namo is variously spelt in our map'? ns Kcol, Kcenal, Keemil. 
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statues in black basalt. One of these is of Buddba himself 
as an ascetic, sitting under the Bodhi tree with ah inscription 
on the base.^- The other is an image of the BodhisaWa 
Tadmajjdfii, or the “ lotus holder,” •whom Hwen Thsang 
always mentions by the name of Avalokiteswara. According 
to him the statue of this Bodhisatwa at the Pigeon Monastery 
was represented with a “lotus in his hand,” and a figure of 
Buddha on his head.f A second large mound on the east shows 
no remains on the surface, but a third mound of small size 
has the well kno-wn figiues of Hara-Gauri and Gancsa. To 
the south of the village there are one large and three small 
figures of the four-armed Vishnu, and low square mounds. 
A little further to the west there is a large mound, at the 
corner of a grove of trees, called ChoJci. This mound I 
partially excavated, and found it to be the ruins of a temple 
to Siva. It possesses two large pillars of blue stone, 16;]- 
inclies square, ornamented with bas-reliefs and inscriptions, 
some of which are as old as the 7th or 8th centmy. There 
are also several good specimens of the curious style of 
fiourished letters, which will very probably be of *much 
assistance hereafter in enabling us to read these mysterious 
writings. I have already made some progi’ess towards it, and 
I find that this peculiar style was in use aU over Northern 
India dm-ing the 7th and 8th centmies. 

In the accompanying plate t I have given all the readable 
inscriptions of these Ilajaona pillars. All the four faces of 
these pillars have been sculptured, but some portions are 
now broken and some are lost. I have distinguished the 
two pillars as A and B, and have numbered the faces 1, 2, 
3 and d. 

A 1 has two figures fighting to the left beside a prostrate 
figure. Beneath are two short inscriptions in perpendicular 

A 2 has a half female figure ending in flowered tracery, 
and hencath her a group of a seated goddess, wdth an at- 
tendant holding an uiuhrella^ over her, and tv'^o standing and 
one Jvcch ng figure with joined hands before her. Iimiic- 
cliatelj ^ below the group are two inscriptions, wdiich arc 
stiown m the accompanying plate. At the top, in large letters 


* .Soc- rini,-. xr.v, xo. ;!2. 
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.of tlie 7tli or Stb, century, is S7*i ’Blmia-hsliudi^i (?), and to 
the right a perpendicular line of small letters of the same age, 
reading Hatmia pj'a. 

A3 shows Sira seated to the left on rocks (Mount Kailas) 
with a snake on his shoulder, and three attendants. ,Heis 
holding out his hand to a yoimg female kneeling on a croco- 
dile, with an attendant holding an umbrella over her. As 
this is the usual way in which the Ganges is represented, it 
might be supposed that this was the river goddess herself, 
•but I rather think that the figure is intended for the resus- 
citated Sati, who as Fm'vati retmmed to her disconsolate 
husband. When Parvati is thus represented, she is considered 
' the same as Ganga. 

A 4i has a god and a goddess seated with one female 
attendant. 

B 1 Jias four figures — two wrestling, one standing, and one 
broken. 

B 2 has a human-headed bird in a semicircle, and beneath 
this a group of Siva and Parvati seated on rocks (Mount 
Kailas), with the four-armed Bliairav standing in front, 
and a kneeling figure with joined hands to the left. Imme- 
diately below the grou];) are several inscriptions which are 
shown in the accompanying plate."* At the top, in small 
letters of the 7 th or 8th century, is the name Mmia-surasya, 

of the hero in battle.” Below this, in small characters 
written sideways, is Jajjate^iay “ by Jajjata.” To the right, 
in large letters of curious shapes, is Ilaha hhadi'ct Icmda, and 
in the middle are several of the fantastic characters which 
I have aheady referred to as not yet deciphered. 

B 3 has a lion’s head and forepaws to the front, uuth 
a tree beneath. To the left are two figures in a four- 
wheeled chariot drawn by two horses, and to the right 
a figure with liis arms raised above his head. Below 
these figures there are three perpendicular lines of the 
undcciphered writing, the middle line being in much larger 
characters than the others. 

B 4 is broken, but there is a perfect inscription of five 
' letters in a horizontal line, which is useful for indicating 
which is the ux5per side of the line of writing. 

At a short distance to the north of the Qliald mound, there 
is a lofty square mound with two statues of the goddess 


» Plate XLV, fi-, R 2. 
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and Qanes, sliomng that these ruins are the remains 
of a Siva temple. To the west of the last there is a reiy 
large mound, 400 feet in length, which is sthl supplying 
bricks to the railway. 

Inside the Tillage I found a small mound with a Ihigam, 
and a figure of Sliasti or Bhawdni, with a long slab of the 
jSiavagraha or Nine Planets. 

Being pressed for time, I was obliged to give up a fm’ther 
exploration of Bajaona, l3ut I have made arrpgements for 
a careful and systematic search of this promising site during 
the coming cold season. 

KIYUL AND BIRDA'BAN. 

I have already described the position of the village of 
Kiyul or Kewal on the left hank of the river which takes 
its name, and immediately to the south of the Bailway 
Station of Lakhi-Sarai. The village is a small one, but I 
infer that it must have been a place of importance at some 
former j)oriod, when it gave its name to the river. I suspect 
Kiyul to be an altered form of the name which Hwen Thsahg 
has handed down to us as JLo-iii-ni-lo. 

To the west of the collage there is a large tank called Sansar 
J?oh1iao', and to the north of it a smaller one, with the found- 
ations of a Buddhist temple on its eastern side, with several 
Buddhist figures. In the village itself there is a largo 
image in black basalt of Padmapdni, and a smaller figure of 
the same Bodhisatwa in the zamindar’s garden. 

To the south of Kiyul is the small village of Kotoaija, a 
modern place, but built upon part of the ancient city. Its 
lauds are in fact a mere succession of undulating mounds, 
abounding in old bricks and broken images. In the village 
itself there is a finely preserved figiue of Shasti or Bhawdni, 
called simply Devi, with a child in her lap. Here I was 
fortunate enough to obtain a small image of one of the 
3?ancha KJiydni Buddha SaMis, but nothing that I could offer 
would induce the people to part "with their goddess Devi. 

On the eastern banlc of the river, just ox)posite Kiyul j 
there is a conspicuous moimd ui>wards of 30- feet in height, 
wliich I soon foimd to be a stupa of solid brick. The . 

r the name of JBirddhan, of which no 
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one could tell the meaning. The mound itself was also 
called garh, or “ the tower/^ and it is probable that JBirddhaii 
was the name of the small hamlet of a dozen houses to the 
north-west of it. To the west there is a low mound from 
150 to 160 feet square, the remains of a monasteiy, and to 
the east and south there are other small mounds, all showing 
the site of a regular Buddhist establishment. 

I sank a shaft in the top of the mound, and at a dej)th 
of 6 feet, or 25 feet aboye the ground level, a small chamber 
was uncovered, which contained a relic casket of pale-yellow 
steatile in the shape of a stupa, and a small figure of the 
ascetic Buddha in the same' material. This image had lost 
its head, which made me suspect that the chamber had been 
excavated previously, but on opening the casket this susj)i-. 
cion was dissipated, as I found inside it a small golden box 
containing a fragment of bone, and a broken silver box of 
the same shape and size with a green glass bead.^'- Beside 
the casket there were other fragments of bone and a single 
tooth. There was nothing to indicate the age of the monu- 
ment, but I conclude from the extreme height of the stupa, 
compared to' its diameter, that the building was of late date, 
that is, not earlier than the 9th or 10th centmy. This date 
was cmiously confirmed by a subsequent discovery which 
was made in two small chambers on the east and west sides 
of the stupa. 

On the eastern face of the mound, and 26 feet above the 
ground level, I observed some bricks which seemed to form 
a small arch of the peculiar fashion made by placing the 
bricks edge to edge, instead of face to face, which I have 
aheady described in my account of Buddha Gaya. On clear- 
ing away the broken bricks, I found a small arched chamber, 
4i feet 6 inches broad, and 5 feet high, filled with rubbish, 
and at the bottom two or three hundred seals of lac. As 
these were scattered about amongst the bricks, it was evident 
that this chamber had been opened before. I therefore tried 
the west and north sides of the stupa, as I thought that 
there might be a similar chamber on each of the other sides. 
On the north side nothing was found, but on the west side 
a similar chamber was discovered after half an hour’s work. 
This fortunately xaroved to be intact.'t In it was found a large 


rintc XLVI, figs, -i, 5, and 6. 
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eartlienware jar, nearly three feet in height, entirely filled 
with lac seals, of which we counted altogether two thousand 
seven hundred. These seals, on examination, were found 
to he of four different hinds. I presume that they were 
the official seals of the monastery at different periods. Of 
these which appeared to he oldest, there were not more than 
60, and all of them more or less defaced. Of the largest 
sized seals, 2| inches in length, there were about one hundred ; 
and of each of the other two kinds, there were about twelve 
hundred. At least three-fourths of the whole number were 
injured by the pressure of the others during the smnmer 
heats of several centmies. I have given sketches of two of 
these seals in the accompanying plate. Both j)i’esent the 
figure of Buddha, the ascetic, seated imder the holy pippal 
tree of Buddha Gaya,t with rows of small stupas on each 
side Both are inscribed. No. 3 has the usual profession 
of the Buddhist faith, beginning with Ye-dharmma^ but 
No. 2 has only one line, which opeiis .with Sri-dliarmma, 
but the other letters are indistinct. They look like cha- 
rahlialiada^ or Varahlmheda ; but these readings do not 
offer any intelligible meaning. The characters of the 
writing, however, present us wdth the means of ascertainiDg 
the date when the seals were engraved, which I would, 
fix in the 10th or 11th century. 

At the bottom of the large earthen jar I found a small 
earthen vessel imbedded amongst the seals. Inside this 
there were four bronze images.^ and one steatile image of 
the ascetic Buddha. The bronze figmes are resjiectivcly 
3i, 2}s, 2|- and 2^^ inches high, and the steatile figme only 
Ig; inch. They are all in good order. I found 81 iao 
seals of the same size in the basement of a building close 
to Jaifisandha’s tower on the Giryek hill, but these have 
a large stupa in the middle, with 'four small stupas on 
each side, the whole surrounded by the usual inscription 
in mcdiceval Nagari letters, of the profession of the Buddhist 
faith, Yc-dharmrna, &ic. About 80 years ago, a large number 
of similar seals was found in the stupa at Bakror, opposite 
Buddha Gaya. I These were not inscribed, and from their 
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appeavancG, I judge them to be' of earlier date than tliose 
of the Bird^ban stupa of KiyuL 

JAYNAGAR. 

J aynagar is said to have been the stronghold of the last 
Hindu Prince of Magadha, named Inderdaun or Indrady- 
nmna. Buchanan says that he was king “ after the 
Muhammadans had obtained possession of Delhi.”* This 
agrees with the more precise information which I obtained, 
that he was defeated by the Makhddm Maul^na NAr, whose 
tomb is at K^gol, half a mile to the north of the railway 
station of Dakhi-Sarai. A broken inscription lying in 
the com’tyard of the tomb bears the date of A. H. 
697, or A. D. 1297-98, but it has no reference to the 
saint. Of the saint himself I could not obtain any fm'ther 
information, excepting that he had a brother Pir named 
JPakmg-iJOsh, or Para/n-jposh. The enclosing wall of his 
darg&h is built of Hindu materials, including a door-jamb 
sculptured with musicians. Buchanan was told that Indra- 
dyumna retired to Orissa and built the temple of Jagannath. 
But according to the statement which I received, he retired 
to Jaynagar and dwelt in a cave in the south face of the 
north hill, which is still called Inderdaun’s house. This 
cave was pointed out to me, but I did not visit it, as it is no 
longer accessible. I suppose him to have been one of the 
last of the Phla Bajas of Magadha, who defended his country 
against the Muhammadans under Bakhtiar Khilji. 

There is a small village called Jaynagar, but the name 
belongs properly to the strong military position on the south, 
to which Indradyumna is said to have rethed after his defeat 
by the Muhammadans. The position is formed by two short 
parallel ridges of rocky hills running from west to east, the 
opening to the west being closed by a large earthen rampart, 
and that to the east by several massive works, which are 
now mere mounds. These hills are upwards of 300 feet in 
height, and the northern ridge is very difficult of access. In 
the valley between the ridges there are two long parallel 
mounds, which have every appearance of being what the 
X)eople say they are, — the ruins of the houses of a long street 
or bdzdr. 


^ Eastern lutliti, :!3. 
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The peak of the northern ridge has once been crowned by 
some building, probably a stupa ; on the southern ridge them 
are the foundations and part of the walls of a monastery IGO 
feet square. The walls are of large dressed stones on both 
faces, and there are quantities of bricks lying about the ruins, 
as weU as on a spur below the monastery, which has been 
levelled to form a terrace for building. On all the mounds 
at the eastern entrance, as well as on the low spurs of the 
hills, there are remains of both stone and brick buildings, 
showing that Jaynagar must once have been a place of con- 
siderable extent and importance. 

To the west and south of the hills there are many fine 
tanks of different sizes. According to the people, there are 
atlidra-ganda-'pohUar or “eighteen fom’s of tanks,’- but I 
could not count more than eighteen altogether from the top 
of the southern ridge. There must, however, be several more 
to the north, and there are, no doubt, many dry tanks. On 
the north-west there is a fine sheet of water, upwards of a 
mile in length from north to south, which has l 3 een formed 
by embankments extending from the western end of the 
northern ridge as far as Jowaya. The circuit of this lake is 
now 2-| miles, but at its greatest extent, dming the annual 
rains, it probably reaches, as the people assert, not less than 
foiu’ miles. 

Jaynagar is the most southern portion of the great city, 
W’hicli once extended four miles in length, along the western 
or left bank of the JLiyul river. It corresponds in position 
with the Lo-xn-nl-lo of Hwen Thsang, which he places at 
200 Hi or 33 miles, to the west of JSiranya-JPax'mta or Mongir, 
and I think it probable, as I have before stated, that the 
Chinese syllables may be only a faulty rendering of Kiyul 
or Keiouli which, as it gave its name to the river, would 
appear to have l3ecn the principal place on its hanks at 
some early period before the establishment of E/ajaona and 
Ja^^laga^. 


NON-GARH. 

Non-garJi, or • JjoxigarJi, is a large village on the left or 
wcsdcm bank of the JZiyul river, 6 miles to the S.-S.-E. 
of Jaynagar. I was at first inclined to consider f^on-garh 
as the true representation of Unveil Thsang’s Lo-in-nidOi or 
houydnt, as the names are very nearly the same, while the 
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only two buildings which the pilguini mentions, a monastery 
and a great stupa, correspond with the only two ruins now 
existing at Non-garh. The stupa must hare been a very 
large one, as I found its diameter to be 126^ feet at the 
ground level, and nearly 90 feet at 20 feet above the ground. 
At 200. feet to the eastward, on the bank of the Kiyul, there 
are the remains of a monastery 260 feet square, of which 
about half has< been carried away by the river. In these 
resj)ects Non-garh corresponds exactly with the Lo-in-ni-lo 
of Hwen Thsang; but as it does not now possess a very 
large sheet of water, its correspondence with the pilgrim^'s 
description is imperfect. 

The great mound called Non-garh, which gives its name to 
the village, is 40 feet in height, and 200 feet in diameter 
at the base.^' It is a solid mass of well-burnt bricks, each 
12 by 9 by 2 inches. I sank a shaft from the top, and at 
7 feet reached a small chamber containing three small stupas 
of unburnt clay, one of which is represented in the accompany- 
ing platef. Continuing the work, a second chamber was 
reached at 8|- feet, which contained eight rudely formed stu- 
pas of unburnt clay. One of these is represented in figure 4. 
The shaft was continued down to a depth of 11-^ feet with- 
out any further result, and I then stopped the work. I 
think it possible, however, that there may be a more interest- 
ing deposit on the level of, the terrace, 20 feet above the 
ground, at the point marked P in the plate, which I take to 
correspond with the point marked P in the small clay stupa, 
figure 3. If ISTon-garh is the Lo-in-ni-lo of Hwen Thsang, 
then this great stupa was originally built by Asoka, and • a 
further excavation might possibly light upon the remains of 
one of the first stupas of Asoka. I should expect that this 
would be announced by some change in the size and axDj)ear- 
ance of the bricks, and if such a change was not found at a 
depth of 20 or 22 feet, any further excavation should be 
abandoned. 

That Hon-garh is a place of considerable antiquity, is proved 
by the discovery of a broken statue bearing the remains 
of an inscription in early characters of the 1st century 
before or after Christ. $ The statue is made of the red- 
spo'tted sandstone of the Sikri quarries near Mathura, and 
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the treatment of the drapery, fitting close to the figure, is 
precisely the same as that of the Mathura statues of the 
same age. The discovery of this ancient statue adds to 
the probability which I have already discussed, thatNon-garh 
may be the Lo-in-ni-lo, or Lonyara, of Hwen Thsang. 
M. Julien renders the Chinese syllables by jRoliinilaii but as 
Ilan-na represents Siranya^ I think it possible that' Lo-in» 
ni-lo may be intended iot Lony a or Lavanya, 

INDAPPE. 

Before leaving the neighbourhood of the Kiyul river, I - 
wish to draw attention to another place which the people 
connect with the history of Baja Indradyumna. This is a 
large fort, named Indax^pe, four miles to the north of Ghidor, 
which is thus described by Buchanan: | “The work is pretty 
extensive, the fort being a sq^uare of 1,660 feet. The ram- 
liart of brick has been about 10 feet thick, and the chtoli 
about 16 feet wide . (It has gates on the east and west 
sides.) Before the eastern gate are two heaps of brick that 
have been considerable buildings. ‘Within the outer fort 
has been a citadel . (Inside this gate of the fort on 
the ruins of a temple of Siva and) “ on the right towards 
the 3iorth-east corner of -the outer fort are three very consi- 
derable heaps surrounding four smaller. Towards the south- 
west corner is another heap, and these are the only traces 
of buildings in the outer fort. On entering the citadel from 
the east,^ you have on the left a mound, which, from its 
great height, is by far the most conspicuous part of the 
whole building. It is said to have been a place to which 
Ihe raja repaired to enjoy the freshness of the evening air, 
and this tradition is confirmed by the remains of a small 
terrace of brick that has been built on the top of the mound. 
Ihe mound is, however, so very great a member of the 
whole, that I rather suspect it to have been a solid tem 2 )le of 
ft Bvddh, as we know that the rajas of this part of the 
country , immediately previous to the Muhammadan invasion, 
were of that sect. Beyond the mound is the royal palace, 
as it is called, raised on a lofty terrace, 220 feet long by 


1 F. i‘:«rn liiili.i, II, 
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110 wide. Traces remain to show that this terrace has been 
occupied by three apartments, where probably the raja sat 
in state, while his family was lodged in wooden buildings 
that haye left no trace.” 

In confirmation of Buchanan’s opinion that the ' great 
mound in the citadel of Indapx^e was most probably a Bud- 
dhist stupa, I can quote the information which I receiyed 
from some of my workmen when employed in excavating 
the Birddhan garli^ or stupa opposite Kiyul. According to 
them, there existed two other garlis or stu];)as, of which one 
was at Non-garh, three kos to the south, and the other at a 
place, of which they could not remember the name, 10 kos, 
or 20 miles, to the south, towards the hills. ISf ow this descrip- 
tion exactly suits the position of Indajppe, which is just 20 
miles to the south-south-west of the Bhddban stupa, and 
close to the hills. Indappe will be visited during the com- 
ing cold season by one of my assistants, and his attention 
will be specially directed to the exploration of this mound, 
as well as to the promising site of the Eliyul river. 


Postscript, 

After leaving the Kiyul river, I proceeded direct to Calcutta, 
from whence I started by rail and steamer for Dhaka, for 
the purpose of visiting the ruins of Sundrgaon, the old capi- 
tal of Eastern Bengal. This trip, which might have been 
very trying to health, as well as meagre in its results, was 
made both iileasant and fruitful by the kind thoughtfulness 
of my friend Dr. James Wise. He not only made all the 
necessary arrangements for boats and elephants, but accom- 
panied me himself to Sun5,rgaon’'and Bikrampur, and freely 
gave me all the information which he had been able to 
collect. In Dhaka itself there is nothing ancient. The tomb 
of Bibi Peri, one of Shaista Khan’s daughters, is both curi- 
ous and interesting, as all its roofs, including the central 
dome of 19^ feet span, are formed in the old Hindu fashion 
by overlapping stones. There is no inscription about the 
tomb ; but as the neighbouring masjid, built by Shaista 
Khan, is dated in A, H. 1095, or A. D. 1684i, the tomb must 
be within a few years of the same time. 

Erom Sundrgaon I crossed the Padda, or Ganges, to Bik- 
rampur, wMther the Sena -Bajas of Bengal had retired on 
the occupation of Gaur by the Muhammadans. The chief 
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places of interest are, tlie palace of Ballal Sen, 

and the tomh of Babh Adam, one of- the early Muhammadan 
invaders. In Sunhrgaon and Bikrampur I .obtained 12 
inscriptions for the illustration of the Muhammadan history 
of Bengal. 

I then returned to Calcutta, and paid a visit to Pandua^ 
near Hughli, on my vay to Gaur. Here I got four Muham- 
madan inscriptions. 

At Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, I spent several days, 
making plans of all the existing buildings, and copies of 
the inscriptions. I then proceeded to Hazrat Pandua, which 
was made the capital during the long reign of Sikandar, the 
son of Ilihs Shah, upwards of five centuries ago. The great 
Adina mosque, one of the largest masjids in the world, was 
built by this king. Although it is heavy in design, and ' 
petty in aU its ornamental details, like most of the Muham- 
madan architecture of Bengal, yet its vast size gives it a 
dignity which is perhaps enhanced by the many fine trees 
now growing amongst its ruins. It is a great building in a 
vast solitude. 

I then visited Koil, Etawa, and Eelhi, and sent a party 
to Bedaun, to make plans of the tombs and masjids of the 
Eelhi and Jaunpur kings, and to collect fresh inscriptions. 
I was fortunate in both objects, and I have now got a 
large mass of plans and drawings for the illustration of the 
j^tuhammadan architecture of Eelhi and Jaunpur. All 
the Muhammadan inscriptions will be made over to my 
friend j\Ir. Blochmann, who has kindly offered to translate 
them ; and all the Sanskrit inscriptions from Magadha will 
be sent to Bdbu Pralhpa Chancha Ghos, to be rendered into 
English for the illustration of the Hindu history of Eastern 
India. 


A. CUNNINGHAM, Major General, 
DWicior General of the ArcJiaologkal Bnrveij of India. 
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OHXAMlilXT. 


THiirs and flowers, 

KANKAIA TILA. KATRA. 



A. Cunningham, del. ^ 

Iiitho. nc the Surx^r. G^nV‘*, Oflicc. Cn » Sept. *S/1. 
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Plato XIII. 




MATHURA. 


Plate XIV, 


XING HUVISHXA or HOVERKE. 

S. 39 = B. C. IS 
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'^=Sos-^Aa'j^iS!i ^22ff-a- 

No- 10. S. 47 = B. C. 10. 


S 47 •“ B. C. 10. 

No. n. 



S. 47.=“ B. C. 10. 
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S. ^3 — B. C, 0. 

No. 15. X irj E ^ 
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Plate XV. 
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INSCRIPTION ON D. 
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No. V2 Slab in wall of Krishna Dwarika Temple. 
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Plate XXXVlu. 
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